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A Citizen of the Marshes 
By Dr. FRANK N. WILSON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(With Photographs by the Author) 


HE country about Ann Arbor is strongly marked by the events of the 

glacial epoch; it is rolling, gravelly land dotted by many small lakes and 

by innumerable tamarack swamps and grassy marshes. These last 
furnish splendid hunting-ground and excellent nesting-sites for the Harrier or 
Marsh Hawk. From early spring to late autumn, the nature-lover will not 
need to travel far to see one or more of these attractive birds quartering the 
low ground in search of its prey. The irregular, wavering flight within a few 
feet of the ground, the white rump, the relatively long tail, all make identi- 
fication easy, even for the novice. From time to time the bird stoops at some 
small animal in the grass, more often than not without success, and finally 
it rises higher, and, descending beyond yonder hill, is lost to view. 

Several years ago, in early May, we found a Marsh Hawk’s nest within 
3; miles of the city. I saw the female drop into the long grass with a stick, and 
on going to the spot came upon the nest in the process of construction—a few 
dry grasses and small weed-stalks, one or two downy feathers. A fortnight 
later, while incubation was in progress, I put up my blind nearby and entered 
with my camera. The Hawk refused to return, and after two hours, fearing 
that the birds might desert their home, I gave it up. A year later we found 
the nest again in the same vicinity, and this time we waited until the eggs had 
hatched before attempting photography, but with no better success. I began 
to realize then that the Marsh Hawk was a difficult subject. In subsequent 
years we visited the same marsh frequently, but the Hawks had apparently 
left the locality. 

Early in June of the present year (1927), after a long walk through a boggy 
swamp, we sat down on a small hill to rest. A half-mile away lay a small lake 
bordered by marshy ground on which a few low bushes grew, and there, flying 
back and forth, was a male Marsh Hawk. As we watched him with the binoc- 
ulars, he dropped into the grass, and a few minutes later we saw the darker 
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female alight at the same spot. Noting the landmarks carefully, we made a 
circuit over the hills and entered the marsh. Not until we were within 2 rods 
of her did the female rise. There, on the poorly constructed nest of grass, 
were three downy young, all differing in age, and two eggs. The youngest bird 
was still very feeble, but the two older ones appeared quite interested in us. 
When we got down on the ground near them, they crawled toward us, thinking, 
perhaps, that we had come to feed them. The old birds flew about overhead, 
occasionally swooping toward us and constantly calling their alarm. After 
examining the nest and bending down the grass at one side so as to make 
subsequent photography easier, we retired to a neighboring hill, where a tall 
tree offered us shade, to await developments. The female soon returned to the 
nest, and the male, after satisfying himself that all was well, alighted on a 
fence-post nearby. There he remained, except for short flights, occasionally 
preening himself, for two hours or more. Finally, he rose and flew away over 
the hills. We waited and waited, but it was almost an hour and a half before 
we saw him returning. He flew high and in his talons he carried what looked 
like a mouse. As he circled high over the nest, the female rose, and flying 
just beneath him, she reached upward and grasped the prey from his claws 
with her beak. She carried the food to the young, and the male circled and 
hovered above, guarding his family at their supper; or did he watch to see 
whether they enjoyed the prize that he had brought home? 

The male Hawk seemed to show a special liking for one particular fence- 
post, and the following day we erected our blind near it. We soon found, 
however, that he perched almost as frequently on other posts or on the ground. 
Consequently, we spent the day watching from the hill and gradually moving 
the blind up toward the nest. In the morning, and again in the late afternoon, 
the male brought food, and the performance already described was repeated 
each time. Once he flew over the nest and dropped a stick or weed-stalk upon 
it, but he spent much of his time perching on nearby posts or in the short grass. 
When we went down into the marsh to move the blind, we tried to choose a 
time when he was out of sight on a hunting expedition, in order not to attract 
his attention, but only once did we succeed in our design. On the other oc- 
casions he appeared almost immediately, and, flying over the nest at a con- 
siderable elevation, called to his mate, as if warning her of danger. She re- 
fused to leave the nest, however, unless we approached within 30 to 40 feet. 
By evening we had moved the blind to within 18 feet of the nest. It was 
completely covered with green branches, many of which were stuck into the 
moist earth so that they might retain their freshness as long as possible. 
Before leaving we assured ourselves that the Hawk had returned to the nest. 

On the next day (June 11), I entered the blind with my cameras, and during 
the next ten days I spent six afternoons there. While I remained hidden, Mrs. 
Wilson watched from the shade of the tree on the hill. Soon after I entered 
the blind, I saw the shadow of the Hawk drifting back and forth as she flew 
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low over the nest, and heard her complain when the Blackbirds of the marsh 
pursued her. Suddenly there was a rush of wings, and she was at the nest 
just in front of me. Suspicious still, she held her head erect, turning it con- 
stantly from side to side. I trembled as I fumbled with the shutter release; 
a sharp click and she was gone. She was soon back again, and this time I 
waited impatiently until she decided that all was well and adjusted herself 
upon the eggs and young. With the utmost caution in making exposures and 
in changing plate-holders, I secured a dozen pictures without again frightening 
her from the nest. Her head was almost constantly in motion, and she fre- 
quently started when she heard the slight noises that I made at my work. 
Gradually, she quieted down, and at length I was able, with due care, to re- 
place my reflex camera with a small motion-picture camera without alarming 
her greatly. Late in the afternoon I saw her cocking her head and looking 
anxiously toward the sky. Up she flew and returned in a few minutes with a 
field-mouse, pretty well mangled, but still easily identified. Holding it in her 
beak, she walked to the edge of the nest and, placing both feet upon it, tore 
off small pieces of the raw flesh and fed the young in turn. The coarser parts 
she ate herself. Here was my chance for motion pictures; she paid little or no 
attention to the whir of the motor, but the watchful male, hearing the noise, 
swooped several times at the blind. 

A couple of days later I spent the whole of a hot, sunny afternoon waiting 
with my motion-picture camera in place for another opportunity of the same 
sort. Hour after hour passed, but the Hawk refused to budge from the nest. 
I was puzzled. Finally, she half rose, and, thrusting her head down in the 
center of the nest, began to rummage around there. Glad to see some action, 
I started the camera, and when she raised her head she held half of a discolored 
egg-shell in her beak. She promptly flew away with it, but soon returned for the 
other half, which she disposed of in the same fashion. The last egg had hatched. 

A few days later even the smallest of the young was able to toddle about. 
The Hawk did not return promptly, and the young, becoming uncomfortable 
in the hot sun, crawled into the shade of the weeds and small bushes that sur- 
rounded them. When the old bird arrived, the older ones crawled back; the 
younger ones she grasped with her beak just back of the head, and, in spite 
of their cries, replaced them one by one in the nest. I believe that it was on 
the same day that someone chose one of the nearby hills for some revolver 
practice. It annoyed me more than it did the Hawk. 

The young were now getting quite large, and the male seemed to have more 
difficulty in finding sufficient food. He had little time to spend on the fence- 
posts. I had a long wait in the blind trying to secure pictures of the female 
feeding the young; she, too, became impatient. She frequently glanced up at 
the sky and at intervals stood up on the nest and called to her mate. Finally 
he came. She met him and brought the food to the nest; it was a very small 
morsel, and I could not recognize it. After feed’ng it to the young, the female 
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FEMALE MARSH HAWK INCUBATING. NOTE THE RUFF AND THE OWL-LIKE FACE 


went off on a hunting expedition of her own and returned with a large frog 
(Rana pipiens). What a feast the family had! 

By this time we had secured a good collection of pictures, and other oppor- 
tunities were calling, so we took down our blind and bade the Hawks goodbye. 
A week later, however, a friend wished to see the nest. When we were still a 
long way off, we saw the male coming from behind us with some object in his 
talons. He came down in a field near us, and with our glasses we watched him 
satisfy his own hunger; then he rose and, carrying what remained, flew off 
toward the nest. The young had grown surprisingly and scurried into the grass 
when we approached them. When we tried to pick one of them up, it turned 
on its back and struck viciously with its claws. They had learned the fear of man. 


The Fence and the Fox—What Is a Sanctuary? 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, Fairfield, Conn. 


N MEDIEVAL times, sanctuary was a place, church or other enclosure, 

within whose boundary the fugitive, criminal or otherwise, was sure of 

shelter. The breadth of the term has necessarily suffered contraction 
when applied to the various bird and game refuges, yet I must confess to 
having not only sympathy but admiration, for a criminal, his wife, and family 
who a year ago sought shelter in Birdcraft Sanctuary and who bids fair to 
rival Reynard the Fox of fabled fame. 

Several times during the summer of 1926, the warden, on hearing the alarm 
cries of many birds, had responded immediately, but had never been able to 
find either the cause, or the results of the mischief that had caused the alarm. 
There were no Hawks abroad at the time, and the average cat is not sufficiently 
color-protected always to escape notice. 

One afternoon as the warden stood on the steps of the little museum an- 
swering the questions of a group of visitors in regard to the species of birds 
on the feeding station just inside the (nominally) cat-proof fence, he glanced 
down one of the grassy trails and saw, to his amazement, a red fox trotting in 
a leisurely fashion directly toward him. Before he could recover from his 
surprise and get his gun from the house, either a slight noise or a shift of the 
wind warned Reynard and he vanished. 

The warden, next day, set about examining the heavy-meshed fence, to 
find where the fox might have come in, but with no results, and he concluded 
that the entrance must have been by clever cat-like climbing, so the wanderer 
might likely leave as he came when he found that he was discovered. But 
no, several times at dusk the warden fancied he saw two phantom shapes in 
the brush near the pond, and a general alarm was more often sounded by the 
birds. 

When the nesting season was ended, and the fall migration well under way, 
a couple of fox-hunters, with their hounds, were brought into the Sanctuary 
at night. For some time the hounds roamed about at random, then they 
struck a hot trail, or rather two, one on either side of the pond. Dogs and 
men followed to the southeast corner where the ground slopes suddenly before 
reaching the fence, over which the foxes flew as if on wings, the dogs and men 
being held back by the overhanging slant of barbed wires! 

Was this the end? It was not. Later a single male fox was shot, but in 
spite of the closest vigilance on the part of the warden, a pair established 
themselves and brought forth cubs in late spring. When one of these was 
shot, it seemed to me quite pitiful, for it was as beautiful as a collie pup. 

Aggressive measures could not be taken in the nesting season, nor could 
any positive danger from the foxes be found inside the Sanctuary itself, for 
seemingly in some intelligent way they did their foraging outside, though in 
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taking his autumn census of empty nests, those of ground or low building 
birds were found to have decreased. A sort of playground was located in an 
open place in the old orchard, the short grass being trampled down and runways 
led from it in several directions through brush and briars impenetrable for 
either dogs or men. The only remains of possible food found, was a portion of a 
Rhode Island Red fowl and some woodchuck hair, neither animal having been 
taken in the Sanctuary! Reynard was clever to do his marketing away from home. 

In one way or another seven adults and one fox cub have been taken this 
season, yet all signs point to the presence of several others. Now an old fox 
hound, warranted to be bird- and rabbit-proof, is living in the place, trails are 
being cut through the heavy brush, and the war is on, yet I am sorry that it 
must be so for this reason—which is of course one of pure sentiment. As the 
Sanctuary of only ro acres is close to a high school, a four-tracked railroad, and 
between two much-traveled highways, and surrounded by homes, it cannot 
be called a normal home for foxes but 1 am convinced that in some mysterious 
way the news has gone forth that herein the wild thing is safe, not only from 
many wild enemies, but safe from the hunter, the chiefest foe to be dreaded, 
and so Reynard answered the call, and now we must drive him away! 

If only in an equally easy way we could train him to organize his kin into 
a band of cat-hunting police—then he might stay, a useful native as against 
an impossible alien. 

Ah! the ever-increasing responsibility of trying to help Nature along by 
protecting this or that and still keeping the balance of justice to the wild! 


A PAIR OF CANVASBACKS 
Photographed by H. H, Pittman, Wauchope, Saskatchewan, Canada 


Outwitting the English Sparrow 


By A. C. WEICHMAN, Youngstown, Ohio 


EVERAL years ago when I first began to be interested in birds, I studied 

several catalogues that offered feeders, nesting-houses, and baths for 

sale, and I learned that all that was necessary to have a delightful bird 
sanctuary in your yard was to provide food, nesting-, and bathing-places. 

The catalogues were right so far as they went, and I found that one can 
attract birds by providing these things for them, but they didn’t say what kind 
of birds would likely be attracted, and I realized later that they made no dis- 
tinction between English Sparrows and regular birds. 

I equipped myself with the necessary devices to engage in the bird business. 
This was in winter, so I began with feeding-devices. In about a month I had 
a few Cardinals, Blue Jays, Nuthatches, Chickadees, Titmice, and Juncos 
pay an occasional visit to our yard, but I also had three to four hundred Eng- 
lish Sparrows. In a short time I became such a good customer of the feed-man 
he began addressing me as ‘“‘Mister’’ when I would phone him for feed. The 
few real birds that I was feeding didn’t know what an expense I was going to 
for their sake. But even these few birds soon quit coming and left the yard 
entirely to the Sparrows. They gained my respect by doing so, for I could 
hardly conceive of a respectable bird associating with such a noisy, gluttonous 
mob. Thus my visions of a delightful bird-yard with desirable birds were 
shattered. 

I had also read in the catalogues that one’s premises could be cleared of the 
English Sparrow by using a Sparrow trap. I felt that here was the thing that 
would show the Sparrow who was running this bird-yard, and immediately 
got one and put it to work. I caught about two dozen in two weeks, when I 
realized that the Sparrows had again outwitted me, for they had learned there 
was danger in that trap and thereafter kept away from it. However, the 
Sparrows’ fear of this trap gave me an idea. If I could make a feeding-device 
combined with a trap, they might be made to fear it sufficiently to leave it alone. 

I found that such birds as the Cardinals, Juncos, Jays, and Quail prefer to 
feed on the ground and will sit in one place and eat there until filled, while the 
Nuthatches, Chickadees, and Titmice will eat from a feeder up on a post, 
and will take up a grain and fly to a near-by tree to eat it. I therefore made 
two feeders, one of which I placed on the ground and the other on a post. I 
made them with a combination trap so I could catch the Sparrows when they 
entered. I must have made over a dozen different devices before I got them so 
perfected as to beat the Sparrow. Many times I would see the Sparrows just 
mob one of my pet models that I was sure would do the work. But I have now 
been boss in my yard for a long time, so I feel that I have won. 

The feeder I have on the ground is rather large, in order to accommodate 
large flocks of Quail. I have a wire netting over the top with wire screen 
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doors on the sides. By pulling a string inside the house, I can make a full 
catch of anything that goes into it. I have these open doors on both sides so 
that the birds can readily get out of the feeder if a dog or cat approaches. 
The small feeder which I have on a post is made with grain-hoppers and an 
entrance large enough for only one bird at a time, for, as stated before, the 
birds using this feeder fly to it one at a time and immediately fly away with 
the grain, and this small entrance prevents the Sparrows from going to it in 
flocks and remaining there. On this feeder, I also have a wire screen door which 
can be closed by a string running to the house, and I can catch any bird that 
enters. 

Like many lovers of birds, I dislike to kill even English Sparrows, and I 
have found a better way. When I catch them, I cut off their tail feathers with 
a scissors, and then let them fly again. This is more effective than killing, 
because the Sparrows know something has happened to them and they never 
come back; besides, they communicate it to their flock that there is danger 
there, and the whole flock is fearful of it. All of the Sparrows are so suspicious 
now of my feeders that it is seldom necessary to trap any of them. Usually, 
in the fall, we have to teach the young Sparrows that have been hatched 
during the summer their lesson, but after a few of them find their tails missing, 
we have little trouble for the rest of the winter. 

We now have many birds feeding in our yard, and whereas the Sparrows 
were once the maximum, they have been reduced to the minimum. The 
Sparrows no longer take the joy out of feeding the birds as they once did. 

We usually place wheat, cracked corn, and millet seed in the large feeder 
on the ground, which is eaten by the Quail, Cardinals, Blue Jays and Juncos; 
while in the small feeder, up from the ground, where the Nuthatches, Chicka- 
dees and Titmice eat, we place sunflower seeds and unroasted, shelled Spanish 
peanuts. This feeder is on our back porch post where we can see it from the 
breakfast-table. The birds have overcome their fear of us, and if, occasionally, 
we trap a Sparrow and thereby hold up their breakfast proceedings, they at 
once flock to the feeder again when the Sparrow is removed, as though nothing 
had happened. They seem to know that it was only an intruder taken away 
for their benefit. We also have several suet-racks on trees for the Downy and 
Hairy Woodpeckers. A Screech Owl has been visiting these recently during 
the night. 

The birds have now come to feel that our yard is their very own. When it 
has been necessary to fill the feeder during their breakfast-time, the Titmice 
show what they think of this intrusion by giving us a good scolding. All seed- 
eating birds are very fond of peanuts, and they will overcome much of their 
fear of man in order to get them. Little Chickadee shows his usual confidence 
by taking peanuts from our hand. Cardinals, which are usually very shy, cast 
their discretion to the wind by coming right up to our window to get them. 

After finding that this combination trap and feeder proved successful, I 
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decided to use the same plan on nesting-houses. Heretofore our nesting-houses 
were Claimed by English Sparrows as fast as we put them up, but after putting 
trap-doors on them and making a few catches, resulting in a few more tailless 
Sparrows, the nesting-houses were left for the other birds. After our Bluebirds 
raised their first family last spring, an ambitious Sparrow took possession, but 
he never made another appearance after we caught him and separated him 
from his tail. In a few days the Bluebirds came back and raised the second 
family. All of the young Bluebirds visited our suet-racks after leaving the nest, 
as Daddy Bluebird educated them to eating suet right from the start. He 
found it very convenient to fly to the suct-racks to get enough material to 
keep going the little digestive machines which he had at his house. 

I have never liked to discriminate against the English Sparrow, and I would 
not do so now if they were no more numerous than other birds, but with their 
quantity they can monopolize any place to the exclusion of all other birds, and 
I believe in all birds having a chance. If a few Sparrows come around during 
a heavy snow-fall, I allow them to eat, as I would not deprive the Sparrows in 
my vicinity of something to eat when they are cold and hungry. It is their 
accumulation from distant places which we cannot tolerate. 


WHISTLING SWANS 
Photographed by George Shiras 3d, Currituck Sound, N. C, 


Barred Owls Nesting in Box Near Washington, D. C. 
By WILLIAM W. RUBEY, Somerset, Md. 


(With Photographs by the Author) 


HROUGHOUT May, 1927, I had an opportunity to observe a family 
of Barred Owls nesting in an unusual site. As another example of the 
gradual adaptation of native species to an environment greatly altered 
by man, and possibly as the first instance of the nesting of this woodland bird 


in boxes, these scattering observations may be worthy of record. 
In Somerset, Md., a suburb on the edge of Washington, D. C., Barred Owls 
are frequently heard, especially in autumn and early winter. In 1927, their 


hooting continued into the spring, and, beginning the middle of April, they 
were heard nightly and 
even at midday. This 
calling led, indirectly at 
least, to location of the 
nest. It was in a wooden 
packing-box which boys 
had put up as a sort of 
tree-house the preceding 
summer. The tree stood 
in a small, open grove, 
surrounded by houses 
and streets, and only go 
feet from a large resi- 
dence. The box (1% by 
1% feet, open above, and 
2 feet deep) was mounted 
24 feet above the ground 
in a large tulip tree, and 
could be reached by rungs 


nailed to the trunk. 
Despite harrying by 
Blue Jays and Crows, 
the first of the two eggs 
was hatched by May 1. 
And then, to my surprise, 
began a raid upon birds. 
Most of the food seen in 
the nest was torn beyond 
recognition but, at one 
ss wig on Ses time or another, I found 
THE BARRED OWLS’ NEST-BOX the young with the un- 
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finished remains of Jays, Grackles, a Pigeon (?), a male Blackburnian Warbler, 
and an unidentified Sparrow. At no time did I see any evidence whatever of 
a variation from a strict diet of birds. Feathers with accumulated offal and 
the sparse litter of 
leaves originally on 
the nest-floor, made a 
fairly coherent mat 
about a half-inch 
thick. 

The young grew 
somewhat accustomed 
to my visits but con- 
tinued to resent a hand 
too near them. The 
adult commonly left 
the nest when I be- 
gan to climb and flew 
to a nearby tree where 
she (?) watched and 
uttered a soft fool very 
different from the 


common call. Fre- 
quently this brought TWO BARRED OWLS, AGE THREE WEEKS, IN NEST-BOX 
screaming Jays or the (Picture taken with camera pointed directly down) 

male (?) who also ‘“‘tooted”’ softly. Only once did an adult venture to defend 
the nest as I climbed, and this was a wary attempt made one dark morning 
when the young were nearly ready to leave the box. 

Efforts to photograph the adults with a set camera at the nest were fruitless 
for, even with the camera inconspicuously mounted, they remained away, 
letting the young go hungry during one period of at least thirty hours. 
Strangely, Jays and Crows made no attempt to molest the unguarded nest 
during these times, but one morning, as the adult left, I was obliged to race a 
gray squirrel to the nest. 

Unfortunately, too many others beside myself came to know of the nest, 
and on May 29 the two young were taken by an over-zealous boy. They were 
then almost fully feathered, able to glide a short distance and to climb, parrot- 
like, with beak and talons, and were very tame among humans. The adults 
remained near the nest for several days, calling frequently and more loudly 
than before. As the result of pleading, the young were returned to the nest 
the night of June 2, and I am told that the more active of the two left the box 
during the night. The other was taken to its cage again the next morning. 
This evidence, though incomplete, indicates that these young would have 
remained in the nest slightly more than one month. 


Bird-Lore’s Twenty-eighth Christmas Bird Census 


IRD-LORE’S Annual Bird Census will be taken as usual on Christmas 

Day, or as near that date as circumstances will permit; in no case should 

it be earlier than December 22 or later than the 27th—in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and westward, December 20 to 25. Without wishing to appear ungrateful 
to those contributors who have assisted in making the Census so remarkably 
successful, lack of space compels us to ask each census taker to send only one 
census. Furthermore, much as we should like to print all the records sent, the 
number received has grown too large. Preference will be given to those which 
follow prescribed rules most carefully and appear most representative of the 
winter bird-life of the locality in which they were made. Lists of the compara- 
tively few species that come to feeding-stations and those seen on walks of but 
an hour or two are usually very far from representative. A census-walk should 
last four hours at the very least, and an all-day one is far preferable, as one can 
then cover more of the different types of country in his vicinity, and thus secure 
a list more indicative of the birds present. Each report must cover one day 
only, that all the censuses may be comparable. 

Bird clubs taking part are requested to compile the various lists obtained 
by their members and send the result as one census, with a statement of the 
number of separate ones it embraces. It should be signed by all observers 
who have contributed to it. When two or more names are signed to a report, 
it should be stated whether the workers hunted together or separately. Only 
censuses that cover areas that are contiguous and with a total diameter not 
exceeding 15 miles should be combined into one census. 

Each unusual record should be accompanied by a brief statement as to the 
identification. When such a record occurs in the combined list of parties that 
hunted separately, the names of those responsible for the record should be 
given. Reference to the February numbers of Brrp-Lore, 1921-27, will 
acquaint one with the nature of the report that we desire, but those to whom 
none of these issues is available may follow the form given below. The date is 
important, and the species should be given, im the order of the A. O. U. ‘Check- 
List’ (which is followed by most standard bird-books), with, as exactly as 
practicable, the number of individuals of each species recorded. 

Yonkers, N. Y. (to Bronxville and Tuckahoe and back).—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. 
Clear; 5 in. of snow; wind west, light; temp. 38° at start, 42° at return. Eleven miles on foot. 
Observers together. Herring Gull, 75; Bob-white, 12 (one covey); (Sharp-shinned)? Hawk, 
1; . . . Lapland Longspur, 1. Total, 27 species, about 470 individuals. The Longspur was 
studied with 8-power glasses at 30 ft.; blackish breast, reddish nape and other points noted.— 
James GATES and JoHN Rano. 

These records will be published in the February issue of Brrp-Lore, and 
it is particularly requested that they be sent to the Editor (at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City) by the first possible mail. It will 
save the Editor much clerical labor if the model here given and the order of the 
A. O. U. ‘Check-List’ be closely followed.—J. T. Nicuots, 
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The Migration of North American Birds 


SECOND SEKIES 


XXXV. RED-HEADED AND LEWIS’S WOODPECKERS 


Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey* 


RED-HEADED WOODPECKER 


The Red-headed Woodpecker occupies the eastern and central United 
States and southern Canada. There are two recognizable subspecies, an 
eastern and a western, the ranges of which are as follows: 

The Eastern Red-headed Woodpecker (/claner pes erythrocephalus erythro- 
cephalus) breeds north to New Brunswick, southern Quebec, and southern 
Ontario; west to Minnesota, eastern Nebraska, eastern Kansas, and eastern 
Texas; south to the Gulf Coast and Florida, and east to the Atlantic Coast, 
from Florida to New Brunswick. In winter it is found practically over its 
entire range, but is rare and irregular at this season in the more northern 
portions of its distribution. It occurs casually also in Nova Scotia. 

The Western Red-headed Woodpecker breeds in the west-central United 
States and adjacent portion of Canada, north to southern Manitoba, southern 
Saskatchewan, and southeastern British Columbia; west to southeastern 
British Columbia, central Montana, central Wyoming, and central Colorado; 
south to northern New Mexico, northwestern Texas, and southern Oklahoma; 
and east to central Oklahoma, central Nebraska, and eastern North Dakota. 
[t is casual in northern Utah and southeastern Arizona. 

The migration records in the following tables indicate, of course, dates in 
seasons when the species does not remain over the winter. Those marked with 
an asterisk refer to the western race, all the others to the eastern bird: 


SPRING MIGRATION 


LOCALITY | — Average date of | Earliest date of 
scone spring arrival | spring arrival 

Beaver, Pa 11 | April 29 April 15, 1927 
Morristown, N. J. 8 | April 26 | Rare in winter 
Elizabeth, N. J.. .. 4 | April 14 February 27, 1921 
Rhinebeck, N. Y 6 | May 11 | Occasional in winter 
Canandaigua, N. Y II | May 4 Occasional in winter 
Buffalo, N. Y 6 | April 29 April 5, 1914 
Rochester, N. Y.. 11 April 21 Occasional in winter 
Hartford, Conn 4 | March 31 Rare in winter 
Rutland, Vt 10 ~=— |: April 24 | Occasional in winter 
St. Johnsbury, Vt 4 | May 6 April 19, 1891 
Knoxville, Tenn. 6 | April 15 Rare in winter 
Nashville, Tenn 6 | April 15 Rare in winter 
Lexington, Ky 7 | April 5 | Rare in winter 
Bowling Green, Ky 5 March 31 | Rare in winter 


*In the compilation of the migration tables in this article, the writer has received much assistance frqm 
Miss May T. Cooke. 
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MIGRATION, continued 


LOCALITY 


St. Louis, Mo 
Kansas City, Mo 
Rantoul, Ill 
Chicago, Ill 
Lafayette, Ind 
Richmond, Ind 
Elkhart, Ind 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Oberlip, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Wauseon, Ohio 
Vicksburg, Mich 
Ann Arbor, Mich 
Detroit, Mich 
Saginaw, Mich 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 
London, Ont 
Hamilton , Ont 
Toronto, Ont 
Ottawa, Ont 
Keokuk, Iowa 
Sabula, Iowa 
National, Iowa 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Madison, Wis 
La Crosse, Wis 
Ladysmith, Wis 
Redwing, Minn 
Hutchinson, Minn 
Minneapolis, Minn 
St. Cloud, Minn 
Omaha, Neb 
*VYankton, S. Dak 
*Dell Rapids, S. Dak 
*Faulkton, S. Dak 
*Fargo, N. Dak 
*Winnipeg, Man 
*Eastend, Sask 
*Denver, Colorado 
*Terry, Mont 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


Average date of 
spring arrival 


10 March 20 
4 March 15 
10 April 17 
35 April 11 
April 11 
April 8 
April 4 
| April 18 
April 25 
April 21 
April 10 
April 13 
April 17 
| April 14 
April 12 
May 27 
April 27 
May 3 
May 7 
May 18 
\pril 15 
April 12 
April 26 
May 1 
April 17 
April 4 
May 7 
April 26 
May ; 
May 
May. 
| May 
May 
May 8 
May . 
May 
May 
June 
May 
May 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 
Rare in winter 
Rare in winter 
Rare in winter 
Rare in winter 
Rare in winter 
Rare in winter 
Rare in winter 
Rare in winter 
Rare in winter 
Rare in winter 
March 7, 1887 
Rare in wimter 
Rare in winter 
Rare in winter 
March 9g, 1906 
May 22, 1900 
March 13, 1915 
April 15, 1921 
Occasional in winter 
April 26, 1904 
Rare in winter 
Rare in winter 
Rare in winter 
Occasional in winter 
Rare in winter 
Occasional in winter 
April 23, 1924 
March 30, 1918 
April 14, 1914 
Occasional in winter 
April 1, 1926 
Occasional in winter 
April 13, 1921 
May 5, 1924 


| March 8, 1925 

| May 19, 1925 

| May 19, 1912 

| June 1, 1920 

| March 12, 1920 


| May 17, 1897 


FALL MIGRATION 


LOCALITY 


Beaver, Pa ; 
Morristown, N. J 
Elizabeth, N. J 
Rhinebeck, N. Y 
Rochester, N. Y 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass 
Rutland, Vt 
Rantoul, Ill 
Chicago, Ill 
Richmond, Ind.. 
Scio, Ohio. . 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


| Number | 


| Average date of 


of years fall departure 


record 


=~ 


September 20 
October 6 
November 14 
October 1 
October 2 
September 8 
September 5 
October 6 
October 19 
November 9 

| September 30 

| October 11 


rnrehenen 


—_ 
UMUuUonn 


Latest date of 
fall departure 


September 28, 1889 
Rare in winter 
December 26, 1921 
Occasional in winter 
Occasional in winter 
September 15, 1919 
September 14, 1920 
Rare in winter 

Rare in winter 


| Rare in winter 


Rare in winter 
Rare in winter 
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FALL MIGRATION, continued 


LOCALITY 


Oberlin, Ohio. . .. 
Wauseon, Ohio..... 
Vicksburg, Mich.... 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich.... 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. . 
Toronto, Ont... . 
Ottawa, Ont..... 
Keokuk, Iowa... . 
Sabula, Iowa... 
National, Iowa 
Madison, Wis 
Ladysmith, Wis. 
Hutchinson, Minn 
*Yankton, S. Dak. 
Minneapolis, Minn... . 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


Average date of 
fall departure 


Latest date of 
fall departure 


September 26 
October 24 
October 5 
November 6 
October 8 
September 29 
September 8 
September 1 
October 3 
October 12 
October 1 
September 28 
September 10 
September 24 
September 15 
October 5 


| 
| Rare in winter 

| November 5, 1891 
| 


Rare in winter 
Rare in winter 


| Rare in winter 


November 5, 1922 
September 15, 1924 
September 18, 1897 
Rare in winter 


| Rare in winter 
| Rare in winter 


Rare in winter 
September 11, 1921 
October 20, 1915 
September 25, 1924 
Occasional in winter 


LEWIS’S WOODPECKER 


Lewis’s Woodpecker (A syndesmus lewisi) breeds in western North America, 
north to southern Alberta and southern British Columbia; west to Vancouver 
Island, British Columbia, western Washington, western Oregon, and central 
western California; south to southern central California, central Arizona, and 
southern New Mexico; east to northeastern New Mexico, central Colorado, 
northwestern Nebraska, western South Dakota, and central Montana. It 
winters north to British Columbia, Utah, and Colorado; south to central 
western Texas, northern Chihuahua, Arizona, and southern California. It is 
casual in migration or in winter east to southern Saskatchewan, eastern 
Kansas, and eastern Oklahoma. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


Earliest date of 


Average date of 
i spring arrival 


LOCALITY spring arrival 


Rare in winter 
Rare in winter 
March 12, 1911 
March 12, 1911 

| May 14, 1921 

| May 5, 1913 
May 6, 1911 
April 27, 1924 
April 28, 1888 
April 20, 1910 


May 1 
April 30 
April 23 


Beulah, Colo.... 

Denver, Colo. . . 

Boulder, Colo. . 7" 

Salt Lake City, Utah..... 
Yellowstone Park, Wyo. . 
Meridian, Idaho... 
Corvallis, Mont. 

Tacoma, Wash........ 
Chilliwack, B. C.... 
Okanagan Landing, B. C 


May 16 
May 11 
May 7 
May 3 
April 30 
May 3 


FALL MIGRATION 


Number 


LOCALITY 


Missoula, Mont. 
Okanagan Landing, B. C 


of years’ 
record 


Average date of 
fall departure 


September 10 
August 23 


Latest date of 
fall departure 


September 17, 1916 
September 15, 1917 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
EIGHTIETH PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece of Birp-Lore for September-October, 1927) 


Ant-eating Woodpecker (Melanerpes formicivorus, Figs. 1, 2).—The 
adults of this species are alike in color except on the center of the crown which is 
red in the male and black in the female. The young of both sexes in juvenal 
plumage resemble the adult male, a fact to which, I believe, Dr. E. A. Mearns 
first called attention. Their colors in general are duller, particularly on the 
head and breast, but the pattern of marking is that of the adult male, the 
young female, therefore, having no black band across the center of the crown. 
This plumage is soon succeeded by that of maturity. 

This is a wide-ranging, variable species of which Ridgway recognizes six 
races. Four of these occur in the southwestern United States; one is found in 
British Honduras; and one from Honduras to western Panama. In a repre- 
sentative form living in the Andes of northern Colombia, the female has no 
red in the crown, while the head of the male resembles in color and pattern 
that of the female of the more northern forms. 

Red-headed Woodpecker (Melanerpes erythrocephalus, Fig. 3).—The large 
amount of red in the head of this species would lead one to expect a marked 
difference in the coloration of the sexes, but, contrary to the rule among Wood- 
peckers, the male and female are colored alike. The young birds of both sexes 
in juvenal plumage are also alike but differ markedly from their parents. The 
feathers of the head and nape are blackish basally with grayish brown borders, 
the throat and breast grayish streaked with black. Occasionally a few incon- 
spicuous red feathers may be present. The back and wing-coverts are black 
margined with grayish brown; the inner wing-quills are barred with black. 
This plumage is gradually lost by a complete molt which may begin as early 
as the middle of November, and, in the species, at least, is not completed until 
late winter or early spring. With this molt the young bird passes into adult 
plumage after which there is no further change in color. 

Lewis’s Woodpecker (Asyndesmus lewisi, Fig. 4).—Adults of both sexes 
resemble each other. Young in juvenal plumage differ from them in having no 
nuchal collar, little or no red on cheeks, forehead or chin, while the markings 
of the underparts are duller, less pronounced. This plumage is soon followed 
by the post-juvenal molt through which the young bird gains the dress of the 
adult. 


Potes from Field and Study 


Summer Records for Chautauqua 
County, New York 


On June 20, 1927, when camping with two 
boy friends in the Allegheny foothills, on the 
border-line between Chautauqua and Catta- 
rangus counties, I heard the song of the Nash- 
ville Warbler. Upon our closer approach, the 
bird came into sight and scolded vigorously. 
Evidently, a nest was hidden nearby. This is 
our first evidence of this Warbler breeding in 
the county. Our list of breeding Warblers 
now numbers seventeen species. 

In the near-by hills we also found Mourning, 
Rlackburnian, Black-throated 
Green, Black-throated Blue, and Chestnut 
sided Warblers, Redstarts, Northern 
Yellow-throats more or less common. Jun- 
cos, Wood Thrushes, Veeries, and Whip-poor 


Magnolia, 


and 


wills were well distributed. 

Later in the season, Roger Peterson found 
Black White 
Warblers feeding their young in that locality. 


Hermit Thrushes and and 


On June 29, while nature instructor at the 
Y. M.C. A. 
saw my first Osprey. 


camp on Lake Chautauqua, I 
This bird is of rare 
occurrence here, although the Bald Eagle may 
he regularly seen at the Chautauqua Gorge 
orat Lake Erie. 
While at camp, Wilson’s Snipe was seen on 
vo occasions. This Snipe breeds in a few 
et meadows hereabouts. On May 28, 1924, 
found two young Snipe just out of the nest. 
he mother bird was exceedingly tame and 
luttered around in the usual style and spread 
her chestnut tail to the greatest degree. This 
pecies may be found throughout the year 
ne individual spending the winter along a 
ring-fed creek within the city limits. 
On July 19, I flushed a large King Rail 
from the car tracks bordering Chautauqua 
ke. The bird fluttered for about 25 feet 
d dropped into some weeds. In spite of 
my efforts, I failed to catch sight of the 
‘ail again, although the marsh was small in 
i 


On July 27, three Loons greeted me. They 
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were swimming within 50 yards of the lake 
The birds must been 
breeders, because the Lake is by no means 
wild. 


shore. have non- 


On July 28, Roger Peterson and I saw 
73 species. Many of the usual kinds were not 
seen because of lack of time. Some of those 
seen were: Ruddy Turnstone, seen again on 
August 3, (first county record according to 
“Birds of New York’’); 2 Red-breasted Mer- 
Dunkirk (Lake Erie) 
Yellowlegs, Semipalmated Plover, 
Bittern, Rails, Long-billed Marsh 
Wrens, Bald Eagle, Pileated Woodpeckers. 

Alder Flycatchers are fairly common in 


gansers in harbor; 
Lesser 


Least 


suitable localities, and Roger Peterson has 
found a pair of Acadian Flycatchers near this 
city. —CLARENCE M. BEAL, Jamestown, N.Y. 
At a King Rail’s Nest 
(Photographs by the Author) 
On the afternoon of May 26, while search- 
ing for the nests of various marsh-birds in a 
large swamp at Van Cortlandt Park, New 


FEMALE KING RAIL DEFENDING NEST 
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York City, I suddenly came upon two King 
Rails running about a more open part of the 
marsh. The possibility of these little-known 
and attractive birds nesting in our region 
stimulated my desire for further nest-finding, 
and I enthusiastically started to explore 
every inch of the surroundings. Luck was 
with me on this date, for after a short time 
I came upon the prize, containing two large 
eggs. The nest was located in one of the 
numerous clumps of grass that grew along 
with the broad-bladed species of cat-tail. 
The nest, which was nothing but a slight 
hollow lined with fine green grasses, was 
cleverly arched over with the taller blades in 
the clump. A steep slide of reeds led down 
from the nest into the water, which averaged 
only one inch about the nest, but a short 
distance away, where the habitat was entirely 
of dense cat-tails, the water averaged one 
foot or more in depth. 

Twice a week for the following month I 
visited this locality in hopes of learning more 
about my friends, and my visits were not 
entirely futile, for I succeeded in collecting 


NEST AND EGGS OF KING RAIL 
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quite a bit of data. The female displayed 
just the opposite characteristics to what I had 
expected. She was exceedingly bold, coming 
a few feet from me. With wings outspread, 
feathers ruffled, and neck and beak viciously 
extended, she would go through queer neck- 
bending performances, stopping occasionally 
to yield some of her peculiar notes. The most 
impressive of these may be described as a loud 
penetrating YUK YUK YUK yuk-yuk-yuk- 
yuk, but there were also many other inter- 
esting notes, one a very deep cutta culta re- 
sembling a large bass Virginia Rail; another, 
a low, gentle coo-00-00 might have passed for 
the Least Bitterns that nest in the swamp; 
while many queer squawks, cacks, clucks, 
and kees were much like our noisy Gallinule 
neighbors. 

On May 26, when the nest was discovered, 
it contained two pale buff eggs, spotted with 
reddish brown and purple; on May 29, there 
were five eggs in the nest; on June 2 there 
were nine; and a complete set of ten on June 
3. From these notes it is easy to observe that 
one egg was laid daily for ten consecutive 
days. For twenty-one days the old bird kept 
the eggs warm, not even leaving when I was 
but 2 feet from the nest, and on June 24 the 
young left with the old birds to explore a 
typical fertile Bronx swamp.—ALLAN Dup- 
LEY CRUICKSHANK, New York, N.Y. 


Black-bellied Plovers in Eastern lowa 


An excessive amount of rainfall in Iowa 
during April and May made the spring of 
1927 an abnormal one. All forms of agricul- 
tural work were delayed a month or more. 
Fields that in an ordinary year would show 
corn coming up and making rapid growth, 
were seas of mud and water, and in most 
cases were still unplowed. These conditions, 
while very discouraging for the farmer, were 
ideal for all groups of wild fowl and shore- 
birds, and the bird student was given oppor- 
tunities for studying water-birds such as he 
had not enjoyed for many years. 

May 20, 1927, proved an eventful day for 
me, for at that time I first saw the Black- 
bellied Plover in Buchanan County, Iowa. 
This bird is listed by authorities as a rather 
rare migrant in Iowa, as well as one of 


very irregular occurrence. I do not doubt 
that if the continued rainfall had not formed 
large ponds in the fields, this rare species 
would never have stopped in my locality 

As I was plowing that morning I observed 
a strange bird on the shores of one of the 
numerous ponds. I knew at once that the 
newcomer was a Plover, but of the species I 
could not be certain, because when I moved 
toward the bird, as cautiously as possible, it 
became alarmed and either took wing or ran 
swiftly off across the plowing. This shy dis- 
position, together with the fact that the day 
was dark and stormy, made it impossible for 
me to name the bird definitely. Although I 
saw it frequently that forenoon, as [ plowed 
back and forth across the field, I could not 
get intimately acquainted with it. Early in 
the afternoon I returned to the field, this 
time with an 8-power glass, and was greatly 
pleased and elated to find not only the bird 
I sought but three others of the same species. 
One of the birds was in immature plumage, 
but with the glass I had no difficulty in de- 
ciding they were all Black-bellied Plovers. 
I had just time to find the birds and get a 
hasty look at them, for a thunderstorm was 
A big black 


cloud lay all the way across the horizon, and 


fast coming up in the north. 


beneath it forks of lightning were continu- 
ally shooting to the ground. I beat a hasty 
retreat to my home before the storm struck, 
however. I feared the Plovers would by this 
time be searching for food elsewhere, but my 
good fortune remained with me, and when I 
reached the ponds again after the rain, there 
vere my birds, serenely feeding about the 
hores and apparently waiting for me to con- 
tinue my observation of them. 

Although they were not unusually shy, I 
This 
is the limit they imposed, and when I 
ttempted to 


ould never get nearer than 10 rods. 


the distance, they 
litely circled away on swift wings or ran 


shorten 


I admired their 
upper parts gray speckled, with 


| across the plowed field. 
image 
hite tails and tops of heads very conspicu- 
is. When they faced me I was reminded of 
e old statesmen who wore white wigs and 
ick waistcoats. The black belly certainly 
rms a strong contrast in the color pattern. 
| hey had a peculiar squealing cry or whistle, 
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sounding somewhat like the cry of the Marsh 
Hawk, which they uttered when feeding on 
the ground, at the shore-line of the pond. 
Theirs proved a one-day visit. Next day not 
one was to be seen. 

Among the interesting water-birds which 
I observed at the ponds in my plowed fields 
were the Semipalmated Plever (May 20 and 
26, 1927) and the Red-backed Sandpiper 
(May 26, 1927).—F Rep J. Pierce, Winthro), 
Towa. 


A Close-Up of Downy 
(Photographs bv the Author) 

I had long desired to study the family 
habits of the Downy Woodpecker at close 
range, and, to accommodate me, the pair 
that I had been feeding at my winter food- 
box preémpted in early April, a mostly dead 
apple tree that stood close beside my window 
and began excavating for their nest. 

They very kindly made the excavation on 


DOWNY FEEDING YOUNG AT DOOR 
OF NEST 
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the window side, not 5 feet from my eyes 
as I watched them. Indeed, they seemed to 
want to bring their young as thoroughly 
under my protection as posible. 

The excavating began on April 4, the male 
doing all the work. Occasionally the female 
would visit the scene of operations, dab a few 
pecks, evidently of approval, and go away. 

The roundness of the hole seemed perfect. 
The excavation was worked downward in 
funnel form, the small end of the funnel at 
the bottom. The male would brace himself 
strongly on his legs alone and send pile- 
driver blows into the very apex of the funnel 
to deepen it until he seemed tired. Then, 
with lighter strokes, he would work up higher 
along the sides of the funnel. 

April 19, 20, and 21 were cold, and the male 
ceased work altogether; it may be that his 
back or head ached from his hard work. But 
on the 21st his mate spent most of the after 
noon scolding him viciously. Twice she 
drove him from the food-box. One may not 
always correctly interpret either bird langu- 
age or actions, but she seemed to be trying 
to diive him to work. He paid little heed to 


THE MALE DOWNY THROWING OUT CHIPS 
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her, however, and seemed to be in a pouting 
mood. On this same day with its north wind, 
the Robins ceased work on their nests as 
well as the Mourning Doves. The next 
morning, however, which was calm and with 
a rising temperature, all was activity again. 
The Downies were reconciled and ate at the 
food-box together. The female made a 
thorough inspection of the nest and the male 
continued the excavation. It would seem 
from this that the nesting impulse in birds is 
in certain ways connected with temperature. 

On April 24, the excavation was deep 
enough so that the end of the worker’s tail 
protruded just a little from the hole as he 
worked at the bottom, and now, instead of 
backing out with the chips, he begins to turn 
around inside the hole and throw them out, 
or blow them out, head first. He would come 
up with a large billful of chips, stick his 
head out, and, without perceptible turn or 
shake of the head, send them flying for from 
3 to 5 feet from the base of the tree, littering 
the ground lavishly with the chips instead of 
carrying them away some distance chip by 
chip, as does the dainty Chickadee. 


On April 30, excavation ceased, as though 


it were a sin to work in such a close excavation 
on beautiful May Day when blossoms were 
appearing. On May 4, however, the male 
entered late in the evening, threw out one 
billful, and then came out, as though for him 
excavating had become a habit which it was 
not easy to suddenly discontinue. 

The period of egg-laying and incubating 
over, the work of feeding began. On June 5 
I watched the fecding for an hour. The male 
brought practically all the food. The inter 
vals between visits with food in minutes were 
1-1-1-14%-1-14%4-14-64%-1%-1-1-14-%- 
134-3%-1-1%. After this spell of feeding, 
the male entered and came out with a mouthful 
of excreta sacs. There followed an inter 
mission of 18% minutes, when the feeding 
process began again. 

The young birds kept up an incessant chip 
pering, evidently loudest when they were 
hungriest, but it never ceased. It seemed to 
be an indication of the intensity of hunger, 
since when they were well fed it would sub- 
side into a soft, chippering tune. 

Downies do not regurgitate like Flickers 
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and yet from their actions when feeding their 
young, I suspected that they were able to 
bring up into their mouths food lodged back 
in their throats, but in this I may be mis- 
taken. 

On June 9 the young were beginning to 
come up to the door of their excavation to 
receive food. Presumably the largest and 
strongest sticks his head clear out. When he 
fed he subsided and the next came up, but 
not quite so far. He in his turn subsided and 
the parent entered to feed the weaker ones 
still farther down. 

As the young ones grow the old birds 
become increasingly noisy, intent upon keep- 
ing everybody away from the tree, lest now, 
failure for some 
After a 
specially noisy spell by both male and fe- 


when success is so near, 


reason should befall their efforts. 


male, they left the nest for 25 minutes. Then 
a vigorous spell of feeding began by both of 
them as follows; stated in minutes of inter- 
mission: 2, male; 3, male; 23, male; '%, 
female; 2, male; '4, female; 61%, female; 2, 
male; 5, female; 5, male; 


female; 1, male; 3, 


. male; 2%, male. The young are now all 
fed at the door, sometimes trying to crowd 
each other, and they are very noisy, uttering 
rapid chirps and ending in rapidly uttered 
fine trills. 

On June 12 the last of the young left the 
nest, which upon being measured was found 
Craig S. Toms, 


to be 10 inches deep. 


Vermillion, S. Dak. 


Why the Butcher Bird Lost His 
Breakfast 


On a snowy morning, a Butcher Bird, or 
Northern Shrike, made up his mind that he 
would have little Brown Creeper for his 
breakfast. 


tield where two Crows saw him. They didn’t 


He chased the Creeper into a 


vant to see the Butcher murder the little 
jird, so they did their best to get in the way, 
lying back and forth, up and down, to save 
the Creeper. 

\long came a farmer out toward his barn 
o do the morning’s milking. He noticed 
vhat the Crows were trying to do and 
joined the rescue party, for he knew the 
vays of Butcher Birds. The Crows were 
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frightened off, but when the Butcher Bird 
brought down the little Creeper, the farmer 
ran up and the Butcher Bird thought it best 
to let go his hold. 

Then the little Creeper flew over to some 
friendly spruce trees where a Woodpecker was 
tapping away. The Butcher Bird still was 
after him, never paying any attention to the 
larger Woodpecker. In and out among the 
branches the continued until the 
Creeper’s strength was almost gone, and the 


chase 


Butcher again captured his prey. 

This time the farmer was quick enough to 
put his hands over the little Creeper as the 
big bird dropped him on the snow. The 
Butcher Bird went off to look elsewhere for 
his breakfast. The farmer carried the little 
bird in his hands down to the barn and 
watched him fly away, apparently unharmed. 
—Sarau TIsSLey Jaques, Newbury, Mass. 


A Winter Flicker 


While I was snow-shoeing by the shore of 
Spruce Creek, Kittery, Maine, on New Year’s 
afternoon, 1927, a Flicker flew across an arm 
of that estuary not 50 yards from me. Iden- 
tification by size, flight, outline, white patch 
on lower back, and yellow wing-linings was 
complete and easy, for the bird flew slowly, 
without seeing me, and I was using 6-power 
glasses. It had snowed hard in the morning, 
and the sky was still overcast; temperature 
30°-35°.—T. E. McKurrrick, Jr., London, 
Eng. 


When the Martins Leave 


I have, at my place at Pine Valley, N. J., 
three Martin boxes, all of which were oc- 
cupied this summer. At the usual time, about 
August 8, the birds left, except in one box 
where there were still some young ones. I 
saw the young birds being fed, and on August 
22 I counted thisty adults on this box. On 
the same date, I saw one of the young birds 
trying to fly from the box and later in the day 
I found it on the road underneath. It, with 
two others similarly found, died later on. 
Since then I have seen no birds on the box, 
but this morning (August 25) a flock of at 
least thirty were flying around. 

The Martins, to my knowledge, have not 
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been seen in this vicinity previously after 
August 8.—M. L. Parrisn, South Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


A Barn Swallow Episode 


Last summer a pair of Barn Swallows built 
their nest on a rafter in our barn and in due 
time began the task of incubating their eggs. 
Everything seemed to be going very smoothly 
with them. One day, however, as I entered 
the barn, an English Sparrow darted from the 
Swallows’ nest. I sensed that a tragedy had 
taken place. Indeed! there on the barn floor 
were three broken eggs, and in the nest were 
two more which had also been cruelly broken 
by the Sparrow. 

Several days after this I noticed a pair of 
Barn Swallows—I am sure it was the same 
pair—fiying about the eaves of an abandoned 
house a short distance from our farm. By 
their actions I concluded that they were con- 
templating making their home there. 

A week later, investigation proved that I 
had been correct. I found the nest on the 
south side of the building, well up under the 
eaves, which extended outward about 
feet from the wall and gave ample protection 
from the weather. The nest was 10 to 12 feet 
from the ground and inaccessible to possible 
enemies. 

May not the birds’ choice have been in- 
fluenced by the destruction of their first set 
of eggs? Other nesting-places were by no 
means lacking—Lioyp S. Paynter, Mc- 
Gregor, Minn. 


1% 


Phainopepla Notes 


On June 8, 1927, at about 5.30 a.m., I 
flushed a male Phainopepla from a nest in a 
holly-leaved cherry bush in a canyon near 
San Diego, Calif. The nest, which was about 
6 feet from the ground, was small and com- 
pactly built of plant fibers and soft grass, and 
contained three partially incubated eggs. I 
saw no sign of the female, and to make sure 
that the male had actually been brooding at 
that early hour, I retired a short distance 
and watched him return to the nest and 
settle down upon it. 

As the nest was in a small fork near the 
end of an upright limb of the shrub, I could 
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easily bend it down enough to see the con- 
tents without disturbing them, so I resolved 
to watch developments. 

On the following morning the male was 
again brooding at about the same time, but 
on the morning of June 10 the female slipped 
from the nest at my approach. This was the 
first time I had seen the female. She was 
very retiring and kept out of my sight. The 
male was much in evidence but neither bird 
made any outcry or threat of attack. When 
I visited the nest, the parent birds either sat 
on nearby bushes or flew in erratic circles 
some 50 to 60 feet overhead. 

On the morning of the 14th the male was 
brooding and seemed reluctant to leave. I 
drove him off and discovered one newly 
hatched young; the egg-shell was still in the 
I quickly retreated and the male at 
It seemed 


nest. 
once returned to his brooding. 
strange to me that the male parent should 
be entrusted with the care of the family at 
such a critical time. On the following morn- 
ing there were three babies in the nest, but 
this time the female was brooding. As my 
visits to the nest were always between 5 and 
5.30 in the morning, I concluded that the 
their 


Phainopeplas were irregular about 


brooding periods. 

The young birds grew rapidly, and with 
the first pin-feathers a tiny crest was dis 
cernible on the top of the head. They were 
silent little fledglings, and I never heard a 
peep from them until on the 24th, when ! 
removed them from the nest to band them. 
Each little bird squealed as I lifted it from 
the nest, and for the first time the parent 
birds showed real anxiety over my intrusion 
into their affairs. At this date the little ones 
were of good size and fairly well feathered, 
but they remained in the nest for some time, 
until July 2 or 3. I visited them on the morn- 
ing of the 2d, and they were certainly fine 
young birds, quite overflowing their nest and 
with one actually sitting upon another’s 
back. On the 3d I did not get to the nest 
until in the evening and found it quite empty. 

On the morning of June g I discovered an- 
other nest about 100 yards from the first one 
located. The female flushed from the nest 
which I found to contain one egg. This was 
located in an exactly similar situation to the 
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first one found, except that it was in a Cali- 
fornia holly or toyon tree. From the fact 
that this nest contained but one egg, I pre- 
sumed that it was new, so did not visit it 
again for several days for fear that the birds 
would desert it. On the morning of the 15th 
when I examined it again it contained two 
eggs, and from then on I watched it daily. 
June 24, in the morning, this nest contained 
one young and one egg, and, on the next 
morning, two young. This makes the period 
of incubation fifteen days. 

These two birds grew as rapidly as the 
first brood, and when I banded them, on 
July 5, they were well feathered and a very 
snug fit in their nest. Following this date I 
was out of town for a few days and did not 
visit the nest again until the 16th, when it 
was deserted. 

I frequently saw the adults hawking back 
and forth in the air for insects, although I 
could not see what they were catching. On 
a neighboring hillside, at about the same 
elevation at which the birds flew, I encount- 
ered a swarm of flying ants, and I suppose 
that is what the birds were feeding on. I also 
saw the female of the first pair catching in- 
sects in Flycatcher fashion from a telegraph 
wire. The male of the second pair was seen 
brooding but not so frequently as the male 
of the first pair—FRrank F. GanpeEr, East 
San Diego, Calif. 


The Raven in Tennessee 


A six-years’ search for the Northern 
Raven in Tennessee was ended recently when 
Dr. George R. Mayfield, former president of 
the Tennessee Ornithological Society, and 
editor of the Tennessee Academy of Science 
‘Journal,’ with Vernon Sharp, a Vanderbilt 
student, and captain of the 1927 football 
team, discovered the bird in the Great Smoky 
Mountains of Tennessee. 

For years, Tennessee ornithologists had 
been exploring the mountains of eastern 
lennessee and forests of Fentress County 
for the bird that has become almost extinct 
in the South. Dr. Mayfield and Vernon Sharp 
had searched a week on this particular oc- 
asion. Then, one day, when the searchers 
had climbed Mt. Leconte, the highest peak 
in Tennessee, and had started down Alum 
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Cave Trail, they heard the cries that led to 
discovery. 

Quickly the bird-lovers dropped into hid- 
ing beside the trail. After watching intently 
in the general direction of the raucous calls 
for some minutes, a company of the Ravens, 
traveling much in the fashion of Crows, 
winged past to light in the tops of dead hem- 
locks and balsams three-eighths of a mile 
away on the opposite slope. Unaware of the 
intense satisfaction they were giving to two 
very intent ornithologists, the Ravens, which 
began feeding along the side of the cove after 
alighting, stayed within sight for nearly an 
hour.—CHARLES Moss, Nashville, Tenn. 


YOUNG ALBINO ROBINS 


A Brood of Albinos 


I am enclosing a photograph of two albino 
Robins, the survivors of a brood of three. 
They were hatched May 4, 1927, and were 
twelve days old when this picture was taken. 
three birds 
failed to find dark coloring anywhere. Their 
eyes were of deep ruby color. The parent 
birds were normal in all respects, and the 
female was apparently an old bird. 

The nest was in a trunk fork of a plum- 
tree, 2% feet from the ground, located in the 
residential part of our city.—W. L. Burke, 
Vinton, Iowa. 


Personal examination of the 
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LXIV. August 15 to October 15, 1927 


The Golden Plover was present in the 
Northeast in gratifying numbers. Those at 
Long Beach, L. I., September 2 and 3, were 
presumably members of an appreciable flight 
of this species at about that date. A corres- 
pondent, Julian Lyder, of West Hartford, 
Conn., heard and saw 6 birds flying over 
August 28 “heading due north, temporary 
deviation from their flight, about 300 feet in 
the air, blown inland from their course by 
the northeast The notes pil-i-wit, 
pil-i-wit were distinct and clear.” Miss 
Lucy W. Hunt and Charles W. Vibert, of the 
Hartford Bird Study Club, 
notified, Mr. Vibert 
Golden Plover in a meadow in South Wind 


storms. 


having been 
reported locating 6 
sor on September 3, and they were still 
present when visited the following day. 


Recion.—The latter half of 
cool and wet, but Sep- 


BosTON 
August continued 
tember came in warm and dry. To quote 
Mr. Forbush’s ‘Items of Interest,’ “August 
and September seem to have changed places 
this year—September being more like August 
than August itself.”’ The first half of October 
has shown merely average fall weather. The 
red maple swamps have been rather late in 
assuming their autumn tints and are now, 
Boston, gorgeous masses of color; a 
hundred New 
Hampshire, however, the red maples are 


near 
miles north of Boston, in 
nearly bare of leaves but the sugar maples 
are just coming into their best coloring. 
Migration, apparently, began rather early 
this year, late August showing decided move- 
ments of many species. This was quite no- 
ticeable in the case of certain insect-eating 
birds—Warblers, Flycatchers, Swallows, and 
the like. Juncos, on the other hand, were 
than 
observers. 
Loons began early to leave their breeding- 
haunts on the lakes of Canada and northern 
New England, and have appeared in fair 


later usual, according to several 


numbers off the Massachusetts coast. A 
flock of 15 Loons was seen flying past Minot’s 
Light on October 9. Bonaparte’s Gulls were 
reported at a rather early date. Double- 
crested Cormorants have apparently in- 
creased rapidly under protection and about 
500 were seen at Scituate October 9. A large 
flight of Gannets was seen in Cape Cod Bay 
September 17; 250 were seen at Ipswich 
October 12; and reports the same day from 
Scituate and Nantucket indicated a large and 
extended migration at that date. 

Water-fowl have apparently bred well this 
Several broods of Wood Ducks were 
A male Wood Duck in 
partial eclipse appeared on the small pond in 
the Boston Public Garden on September 3. 
Wood Ducks have wintered recently in the 
Metropolitan Park system, but this is the 
first record for the Garden. (Black Ducks 
have bred in this Pond in recent years, at 
tracted by the park Mallards and Swans.) 
Blue-winged Teal have been reported from 
The writer watched a mi 
gration of over a thousand Scoters off Co- 
hasset and Scituate on October 9, the great 
majority being Surf Scoters. 

An immature Florida Gallinule was killed 
by flying against a wire in Auburndale on 
September 3. Two King Rails were seen in 
Marshfield on September 2, and Soras have 
been reported in numbers. Golden Plovers 


year. 
raised near Boston. 


several points. 


have been seen at several places this fall, in- 
cluding the South Boston flats and the sew- 
age-beds at Framingham.  Black-bellied 
Plovers are reported as unusually abundant, 
but this may be only apparent. Under pro- 
tection the same birds may be reported by 
several observers and on different dates, 
whereas, without protection, they might all 
have been killed by the first observer. A 
Hudsonian Godwit was identified at Ipswich 
on October 12, and a flock of Purple Sand- 
pipers was reported from Cohasset on 


October 16. 
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Bob-whites are said to be increasing in 
some counties of Massachusetts, but Ruffed 
Grouse are scarce and probably should re- 
ceive complete protection for a term of years 
to recover from the effects of the various 
diseases which seem to have been thinning 
their ranks lately. A small migration of 
several species of Hawks was observed on 
September 12, and there have been a number 
of reports of Duck Hawks. On August 28, 
two Bald Eagles, an adult and an immature, 
passed west over Little Squam Lake, follow- 
ing the usual migration route at that point. 
They were circling high in air, their spirals 
interlacing as they passed slowly over our 
camp. A large black Hawk, seen a few days 
later at this place, was apparently a Rough- 
legged Hawk, and Mr. Forbush received other 
early reports of Rough-legs. 

A Red-bellied Woodpecker was seen in 
Westhampton on August 29, a rather rare 
visitor to New England. A male Baltimore 
Oriole in fine plumage was seen on the Boston 
Public Garden October 12, and a most un- 
usual migration of Blue Jays was reported 
from Rhode Island on September 24, when a 
careful observer counted 455 Blue Jays pass- 
ing a given spot during three hours in the 
morning. 

Chipping Sparrows have been very abun- 
dant, and a few very early reports of Fox 
Sparrows have come in. The most notable 
flight of Sparrows was recorded on October 2 
by Mr. Brounstein, who wrote that White- 
throated Sparrows were “all over Nahant and 
Little Nahant in overwhelming numbers. 
Some birds were even on the seaweed on the 
rocks of Little Nahant at low tide. Wher- 
ever we went these birds flew up like myriads 
of leaves stirred into action by the wind.” 
He estimated 1,500 White-throats were seen 
that day, and a flight of about 120 appeared 
the same day in the Boston Public Garden 
and Common, and even overflowed to the 
scanty shrubbery of the State House grounds. 
Juncos have been rather late in appearing 
and have not yet arrived in great numbers. 
An Ipswich Sparrow was observed on October 
16 on a small rocky island off Cohasset, a 
rather unusual site for this dune-loving bird. 

A flock of over a thousand Swallows was 
seen on telephone wires in Plympton, Mass., 
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on September 18, apparently all Tree Swal- 
lows. A Rough-winged Swallow was re- 
ported from Boxford on September 5 by Mr. 
Emilio, and a Blue-gray Gnatcatcher was 
seen in Rockport at about the same time. 
Myrtle Warblers have been reported in good 
numbers, but Blackpolls were rather scarce 
during their migration. Yellow Palm War- 
blers have been rather noticeable in the 
reports. 

An interesting development of the frequent 
and heavy rains of August was the presence 
during several days of a flock of about too 
small Sandpipers, which were observed from 
the trains of the Boston Elevated Railroad, 
apparently feeding around a large rain-pool 
which had formed on the roof of a city block 
in a crowded section. What they found to 
attract them determined, 
though possibly the rain had stood long 
enough to develop mosquito wrigglers.— 
Joun B. May, M.D., Cohasset, Mass. 


could not be 


New York REGION,—Heavy August rains 
gave place to a September which was pleasant 
and sunny in the main, and a mild early 
October, frostless near the city, where the 
trees did not change color much and their 
foliage was little thinned. 

The unusual wetness, at the date when they 
are passing through, provided favorable 
feeding-grounds for migrant  shore-birds 
coastwise, and these were present in abun- 
dance. September 2, J. H. Baker found that 
a host of these birds had gathered about the 
golf links and adjacent filled land at Long 
Beach, L. I., where pools of water stood, and 
among them were 10 or a dozen Golden 
Plover and a Hudsonian Godwit. The fol- 
lowing day F. E. Watson and B. Grossman 
spent some time studying this unusual assem- 
blage. The Plover and the Godwit were still 
there, and they identified satisfactorily an 
individual of the Curlew Sandpiper, a rare 
stray from Europe. Pectoral and White- 
rumped Sandpipers were present in notably 
large number. Later in the season (October 
1), C. A. Urner obtained the remarkable 
count of 87 Golden Plover at the Newark 
marshes, N. J., in recent years a favorite 
locality for them. 

Southern Herons were probably present on 
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Long Island in about the usual number this 
season. Two American Egrets are reported 
from Smithtown Branch on September 6 
(L. W. Turrell). Belated report reaches us of 
4 immature Little Blue Herons in the Speonk 
Night Heron Colony on July 29; 2 on August 
6 (LeR. Wilcox). As the Green-winged Teal 
is comparatively scarce, 7 on September 19 
and 4 on September 20, at Speonk (Wilcox), 
may be Eighty (estimated) Blue- 
winged Teal at Mastic on September 1o (J. 
T. Nichols) is indicative of a good flight of 
that more numerous species. Not far from 
where these Teal were observed, where the 
flats of Moriches Bay are covered by perhaps 


noted. 


a foot of water, a young Herring Gull was 
seen to drop down a short distance, strike 
the water with a small splash of spray, and 
disappear completely for a moment or two, 
an incident so rare that one might be par- 
doned the belief that the Herring Gull never 
plunges in this manner. 

The early southward migration of land- 
birds seems not to have been particularly 
notable. The few observers who have been 
regularly to Central Park, New York City, 
report as many transients as one hears of in 
seemingly more favorable localities. Brown 
Creepers were plentiful for late September 
a Veery September 22 rather late, and per 
haps as many as 6 Hermit Thrushes on the 
same date (F. E. Watson) remarkably early. 
A bright male Painted Bunting (first re 
ported by Miss B. Samek) spent some days 
in the Park, September 9 to 20, and was en- 
joyed by several competent observers. It is 
stated that no bird of this species has of late 
been kept in the Park Zoo, and no evidence 
of its having been a cage escape has come to 
light. Griscom, in 1923, ‘Birds of the New 
York City Region,’ wisely placed this species 
in the hypothetical list, questioning earlier 
records on grounds which seem not to obtain 
in the present case. Although we are further 
from its range than from that of such species 
as Blue Grosbeak and Summer Tanager, it 
may prove of casual occurrence, like these, 
only rarer. 

Few North American birds are more diag- 
nostic in appearance than the Swallow-tailed 
Kite, and the observation of one at Chappa- 
qua, Westchester County, October 2 (C. H. 
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Pangburn) is convincing. An Orange- 
crowned Warbler was found in Central Park, 
October 5 (Griscom and Watson). A Mock- 
ingbird appeared in Central Park October 13 
or earlier, and is still present there. 

Records of the Bronx County Bird Club in 
the Bronx section contain remarkably early 
arrival dates for Old Squaw, October 16 
(Kassoy), and Ruddy Duck, October 2 to 16 
(Cruickshank, Kuerzi); also several equally 
notable late dates as follows: Black Tern, 
October 15 (R. Kuerzi); Least Bittern, 
October 2 (Cruickshank); Crested Fly- 
catcher, October 2 (Cruickshank); Purple 
Martin, September 25 (Kuerzi); Cape May 
Warbler, October 16 (Cruickshank); Prairie 
Warbler, October 10 (Cruickshank). 

Migration notes from Passaic, N. J., have 
been kindly furnished by R. Clauson, per- 
haps the most notable and exceptionally early, 
Long-eared Owl on October 10, and we may 
also mention the Winter Wren on September 
24. Several species of summer and transient 
land-birds lingered unusually late. 

Recent numbers of The Auk contain records 
of late broods of Bob-White in different parts 
of the country, but as late a brood as we 
know of locally was encountered at Mastic, 
September 11 (Nichols). A cock Bob-White 
was so slow in getting out of the wheel-rut in 
front of an automobile that we stopped and 
looked back to see if it had been hit. No 
damage had been done, but 2 downies, 
about as small as downy Quail come, were 
running away along one of the ruts. Before 
they could be reached they had scrambled 
out to one side and disappeared most suc- 
cessfully.—J. T. Nicnots, New York, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—Weather condi- 
tions for the season just passed might be 
briefly summed up as follows: August, cold 
and wet, September, cool and delightful, only 
two rainy days; October, first week very 
warm, thermometer registering in the 
eighties, second week was about normal, 
first light frost October 15. 

The abundance of shore-birds continued 
to be the most interesting feature of the 
season till about mid-September. Eighteen 
species were counted at Sea Isle City on 
August 21. The count included 9 White- 
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rumped Sandpipers, 19 Willet, and 2 Stilt 
Sandpipers (Yoder and others). Two Caspian 
Terns were also seen on this occasion. 

Mr. Urner reports 26 species of shore-birds 
along the New Jersey coast, from Absecon 
Inlet and northward, between September 3 
and 9. The most noteworthy was the Buff- 
breasted Sandpiper at Brigantine on Sep- 
tember 4. This was also seen by C. Johnston. 

Other records contributed by Mr. Urner: 
Yellow-crowned Night Heron, Absecon, Sep- 
tember 4; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, Manas- 
quan, N. J., September 5; 2 Ravens at Long 
Beach, N. J., October 9 (fourth Raven record 
for Ocean County this year); Caspian Tern, 
Barnegat Bay, September 18. Dates on 
which the maximum number of certain birds 
were present about Barnegat; October 8, 
Pied-billed Grebe, 28; August 28, Parasitic 
Jaeger, 8; August 28, Pomarine Jaeger, 2; 
September 10, Forster’s Tern, 10; August 18, 
Black Skimmer, go adults and 25 immature 
on the wing; August 28, Migrant Shrike, 4; 
September 10, Black Duck, 2,335; September 
18, Blue-winged Teal, 57; October 8, Pin- 
tail, 271. 

Mr. N. McDonald has sent in several inter- 
esting records from Delware City, Del.: 
\ugust 21—Egret, 11; Little Blue Heron, 6; 
Blue-winged Teal, 6; Coot, 3; Florida Galli- 
nule, 22; September 5—Egret, 29; Canada 
Goose, 700 (flying south). September 11— 
Egret, 6; Yellow-legs, 100; Bald Eagle, 2; 
Bobolink, several thousand. 

Encouraging reports as to the number of 
Upland Plover have been received. Denver, 
Pa., 8, August 16 (Marburger); New Lisbon, 
N. J., 9, August 24 (Pumyea). Near Chest- 
nut, Pa., 35 during July (Jay). 

Laughing Gulls appeared on the Delaware 
River at Philadelphia, Pa., somewhat earlier 
than usual. Three were noticed on August 
27, following a northeast storm. 

Nighthawks have seemed to be more com- 
mon than usual this fall. A scattered flock 
of 25 were seen flying northeast to southwest 
at Collingswood, N. J., on October 2. 

Juncos, White-throated Sparrows, King- 
lets, and Brown Creepers arrived in abun- 
dance about October 10. 

Cape May Hawk-flight this fall was some- 
what below normal. Possibly 200 Hawks 
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were killed by shooters between September 
19 and 24. As usual, most of those killed 
were Sharp-shinned. A rather small number 
of Raptores were noted (Cape May) Sep- 
tember 25 (wind southwest, unfavorable): 
Marsh Hawk, 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 10; 
Cooper’s Hawk, 2; Pigeon Hawk, 5; Sparrow 
Hawk, 2; Bald Eagle, 1. The following were 
picked up, discarded victims of the Hawk 
shooters: Marsh Hawk, 1; Broad-winged 
Hawk, 1; Barn Owl, 1; Kingfisher, 1; Night- 
hawk, 1. 

An interesting Osprey banding record is 
reported by Mr. Gillespie. This bird was 
banded at Seven-Mile Beach, N. J., June 26, 
1927; recovered at Upper Tract, W. Va., in 
September. Strange to say, this Osprey 
apparently followed almost exactly the same 
course as one banded at the same point in 
1926 (See Season Report, Brrp-Lore Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 6).—Jutian K. Porter, 
Collingswood, N. J. 


Wasuincton (D. C.) Recron.—August 
and September of 1927, in the Washington 
Region, were notable for an early southward 
movement of water-birds, especially Ducks. 
This was particularly interesting in view of 
the conditions in the Mississippi Valley, 
where, apparently, owing to warm weather, 
the Ducks were slow in moving southward. 

As a part of the water-fowl census that the 
Biological Survey is conducting in the 
United States and Canada, mentioned edi- 
torially in the last number of Brrp-Lore, 
observations were made on the Potomac 
River for 45 miles below Washington on Au- 
gust 20 and September 19. These censuses 
are to obtain reliable information regarding 
water-fowl by counts or careful estimates of 
actual numbers present on designated dates 
monthly throughout the year. 

The Potomac River censuses of August and 
September show ten species present, and also 
that several species of Ducks were much 
earlier in appearing than is usually the case, 
some even earlier than previously recorded. 
The Canvasback was reported by E. A. 
Preble on August 20, considerably in ad- 
vance of its previously earliest record of 
September 10, 1922; the Mallard seen by 
him on the same date is somewhat ahead of 
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its previously earliest record of August 28, 
1896; the Gadwall, seen by him on the same 
date, had not been before seen earlier than 
August 24, 1884; and the White-winged 
Scoter, a rare bird in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington, seen near Craney Island, also on the 
Potomac River, by Mr. Preble on August 20, 
is far ahead of its previously earliest re- 
corded appearance in autumn, October 14, 
1882. Two others reported by Dr. H. H. T. 
Jackson were also the earliest autumn occur- 
rences for the species. The Greater Scaup 
Duck, seen on the Potomac River between 
Alexandria and Craney Island, Va., on Sep- 
tember 19, has no earlier previous record 
than September 26, 1920; and the Ring- 
necked Duck, neted by him on the same date 
in the same locality, has for its previously 
earliest record October 6, 1901. The Pintail 
was reported by Mr. Preble on August 20, 
whereas it does not usually appear until early 
October; and the Blue-winged Teal was seen 
by him also on the same day, whereas it does 
not usually reach this region until the first 
week in September. 

The Herring Gull was noted by Dr. Jack- 
son on September 19, which is an unusually 
early date for the species, since it ordinarily 
does not put in an appearance here until 
early November. The same is true of the 
Ring-billed Gull, noted as tolerably common 
by Dr. Jackson on the same day, whereas its 
common period of arrival is about the middle 
of October. 

Possibly influenced by the warm weather 
of the early part of September, a few species 
remained later than they commonly do in 
this region. The Black Tern was noted by 
Dr. Jackson on the river on September 109, in 
small numbers, whereas it has usually left 
by the middle of the month. The American 
Egret, seen by him on the same date, usually 
disappears at a considerably earlier date. 

The Bald Eagle was unusually abundant 
in the vicinity of the Potomac River below 
Washington during September. On Septem- 
ber 19, 12 were seen by Dr. Jackson between 
Washington and Occoquan Bay. During the 
same period the Great Blue Heron was also 
unusually abundant, 82 having been noted 
by the same observer on September 19 along 
the same stretch of the river. 
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A single Common Tern was seen by Dr. 
Jackson between Washington and Alex- 
andria on the Potomac River on September 
19 and September 29. This species is of suf- 
ficiently rare and irregular occurrence about 
Washington to make its presence worth re- 
cording. The same is true of the Caspian 
Tern, eight individuals of which were seen by 
the same observer in the same locality on 
September 19. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting occur- 
rences of the period was the great number of 
Laughing Gulls noted on the Potomac River 
between Washington and Widewater, Va., 
on September 19 and 29. Dr. Jackson re- 
ported on the former date that 320 were seen 
and on the latter date 425, a large number of 
them on both days between Washington and 
Alexandria. This is by far the largest flight 
of this species that has occurred in this 
region for many years, if ever, and was 
further interesting since on September 29 all 
of these birds noted after 5.30 P.M. were mov- 
ing down the river, possibly to their roosting- 
place near Widewater or below. This species 
has apparently been increasing along the 
Potomac River in the vicinity of Washington. 
—Harry C. OBERHOLSER, Biological Survey, 
Washington, D.C. 


PENSACOLA (FLORIDA) ReEGION.—With 
rainfall below normal and clear weather pre- 
vailing, the migration has proceeded almost 
unnoticed, for many species seem to pass 
over without stopping unless compelled to do 
so by adverse weather. Temperature for the 
period has averaged a little higher than usual, 
with only two cool spells that carried the 
mercury down into the lower fifties. No 
winds of destructive violence have been 
experienced, 

On the night of September 19, 20, with 
the weather maps showing the first cool spell 
of the fall not far to the northward, there 
was a heavy migration of Green Herons with 
a few Night Herons (sp. ?) over the city. 
Both species were heard again the following 
night but in far smaller numbers. 

However normal and unexciting a mi- 
gration may be, it never fails to present a 


surprise or two. To me, the outstanding 


event of this period is the addition of the 


Cliff Swallow to my local list—a single bird 
was seen in a flight of Barn Swallows on 
October 2. An adult male Golden-winged 
Warbler that appeared in the city on October 
5 is only the second of this species that I 
have seen during almost twelve years resi- 
dence. Other points of particular interest 
are the occurrence of the Sora on September 
21 (my only fall record in this region) and a 
fine sight of a Duck Hawk (very rare here) on 
October 2 and again on October 6. Two 
species appeared earlier than I had ever 
before noted them: Palm Warbler on Sep- 
tember 29 and Indigo Bunting on October 5. 
Other arrival dates are: Prairie Warbler 
rare), September 5; Water Thrush, Sep- 
tember 11; Blue-winged Teal, September 18; 
Scarlet Tanager, September 20; Sharp- 
shinned Hawk and Catbird, September 25; 
Tree Swallow (irregular), October 2; Pigeon 
Hawk (rare), October 4; Wilson’s Snipe, 
Phoebe, Tennessee Warbler (rare), and Mag- 
nolia Warbler, October 5; Double-crested 
Cormorant and Marsh Hawk, October 8; 
Black-throated Green Warbler, October 14; 
and Swamp Sparrow, October 15. The ap- 
pearance of 3 Sparrow Hawks (var. ?) at one 
time in a vacant lot in the city on September 
21, our first cool day, probably denotes mi- 
gratory movement. 

Departing migrants are more difficult to 
keep track of than arrivals and, as usual, a 
number of species slipped away unnoted. 
Kentucky Warbler was last seen on August 
18; Yellow Warbler, September 5; Spotted 
Sandpiper and Parula Warbler (var. ?), 
September 6; Kingbird, September 12; Semi- 
palmated Plover and Gray Kingbird (first 
noted this year), September 18; Purple 
Martin, September 20; Crested Flycatcher, 
September 25 (latest ever recorded); Pec- 
toral Sandpiper, September 26; American 
I'gret (rare), October 8; Hooded Warbler, 
October 9; and White Ibis (very rare), 
October 13. A few species whose sojourn 
often extends over into the next period, but 
which have not been noted for several weeks, 
and may have left earlier than usual, are: 
Green Heron and Nighthawk, not seen since 
September 20; Black and White Warbler, 
September 25; Fish Hawk, October 1; Barn 
Swallow, October 2; Black Tern, October 5; 
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Little Blue Heron, October 6; Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird, October 8; and Lesser Yellow- 
legs, October 9. Still others that have been 
seen regularly up to the last few days of the 
period and may confidently be expected to 
carry over into the next are: Solitary Sand- 
piper, Chimney Swift, Summer Tanager, 
Red-eyed and White-eyed Vireos, Magnolia 
Warbler, and Redstart. On September 3, a 
number of Kingbirds, congregated in the 
most southerly grove of live oaks not half a 
mile from the shore of the Gulf, were seen 
just before sunset preparing for migration. 
There was much chattering and circling, and 
several false starts were made by the more 
impetuous flyers. When the flight finally got 
under way, it was too dark for me to see 
whether they headed out over the Gulf or 
laid a course to the westward. Late in the 
afternoon of September 20, a small flight of 
Nighthawks (var. ?) was seen traveling west- 
ward at a high altitude. Chimney Swifts 
were first seen circling the large chimneys on 
September 22. 

Breeding activity was, of course, at a low 
ebb in this period, and only two of the late 
breeders were seen still caring for young. On 
September 3 and again on September 11, 
Bob-whites were seen with broods of very 
small young. On September 10, a number 
of immature Black Skimmers were seen, of 
which some were so young that, although 
able to fly a little, they were still being fed 
by their parents. 

Bird-music seems to be about normal for 
this time of year, with the Mockingbird, 
Carolina Wren, and Pine Warbler as the only 
regular singers. The Meadowlark and the 
Bluebird were heard occasionally toward the 
end of the period. The Parula Warbler, 
never before known to sing in fall in this 
region, was heard in full song on September 
5 and 6; Southern Yellowthroat, September 
6; Carolina Chickadee, September 25; White- 
eyed Vireo, October 2;and Red-winged Black- 
bird, October 9. 

The Snakebird, a species known to be 
present in this region, successfully eluded 
my search for almost twelve years until I 
finally saw one on September 3. The small 
flock of Killdeers, reported for the preceding 
period as having arrived more than two 
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months earlier than usual, gradually in 


creased during Avgust and September and 
Lirds. 


Nuthatch, usually common in the pine woods, 


row numbers 12 The Brown-headed 


has been positively rare since last winter, 


and during the months of July ard August 
\ single Titlarl 


\ugust 19 


was not noted at all. seen at 
the Naval Air 
more than two months ahead of its normal 
schedule. The Chicka 


dee, that self apy inted leader of the lesser 


Station on was 


migration Carolina 
feathered folk, has already gathered a work- 
that will 
the Brown 


ing nucleus of his company later 


comprise both of the Kinglets, 
occasional Blue-headed 


ston, U.S. Naval 


Creeper, and an 
Vireo.—FRrANcIS M. W 
Air Station, Pensacola, Fla 


The 


northern Ohio, 


OBERLIN (OHIO) REGION season 
August 15 to October 15, in 
has been warmer and drier than normal, on 
the whole. The latter part of August had a 
deficiency of 83° temperature and a deficiency 
of slightly over an inch precipitation. Sep 


tember had an excess of 110° temperature 
and was deficient a quarter of an inch rain 
fall. The 


excess Ol 


first half of October has had 40 


temperature and the rainfall has 
been normal. 

Growing cor ditions have been fairly good, 
though the drought was severe enough to 
precipitate the shedding of leaves somewhat. 
Food seems to have been plentiful enough, 
especially grain and weed seeds, but it is 
probable that insects have not been quite as 
numerous as usual 

The lowering of the lake-level this fall, due 
largely to the prevalence cf southwest winds, 
which have backed up the lake slightly to its 
north shore (apparently), has resulted in the 
choking up of the marshes. Suitable nesting 


Ducks, 


consequently 


and feeding-areas for Rails, and 


Herons have been scarce. 


Shore-birds have been less numerous than 
usual also, possibly because little food has 
the beach this season. 


Point, Sandusky 


been washed up on 
On the sand-spit at Bay 


Bay, considerable areas of new sand are now 


exposed and seem to be nearly barren of food. 


The lowest temperature of the season at 


Oberlin, 32° came on October 9, and the 


highest, 97° on September 15. 
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The the weather 
‘waves’ may be of interest. The records are 
for Oberlin at 6 P.m., and approximate the 


following notes on 


mean temperatures: August 16 was the crest 
at 68°. On the roth it 
rose steadily to 69° on the 
the 24th. The 


crest of the next wave came on the 27th, at 


of a warm wave 
dropped to 61 


22d, and again to 55° on 


66°, and stayed fairly constant in the lower 
60's until September 2, when it rose to 67° 
and to 71° next day. This same temperature 
was reached again on the 7th, after a period 
of fine weather, and rose still higher, to 75°, 
on the roth, only to drop, next day, to the 
higher 50’s. September 11 to 20 was a warm 
wave, With its crest at 81° on the 14th and 
15th the 20th. 


From this time followed a cool period with 


and its trough at 50° on 
temperatures between 50° and 53° until Sep 
tember 23, when it dropped to 48° rising to 
66° on the 24th and dropping slightly until 
was reached at 74° on the 27th. 
the temperature 
On October 3 


it began to drop, and on the 4th, reached 50°. 


the crest 
lor the succeeding week 


remained slightly above 60°. 


The crest of the next wave came on the 6th, 
at 67°, and the next trough on the 8th, at 43°. 
From the 11th, with the thermometer reading 
high in the 60’s, the temperature dropped 
steadily till the 
again from the 40's to the neighborhood of 


fairly 1sth, when it rose 
the 60's. 

We have had a few light frosts. One oc 
curred on the evening of October 7, one on 
the night of the Sth, and a slightly more 
the little 


damage resulted; only the tenderest tops of 


severe one on 14th, but very 


the vegetation were killed. 
the this fall 


have not been as regular as would be desired, 


Observations on migration 
and many usually common transients have 
been but rarely seen this season. 

The Barn Swallow was last seen on August 
20, and the Least Bittern was found also at 
that time, but undoubtedly left much later. 
On September 11, Yellowlegs and Greater 
Yellowlegs were found again, the latter for 
the last time on October 9. We found a small 
flock of Black Ducks in the Cedar Point 
marshes on September 11, which record 
seems to be about a month early for this 
region. On October 13, 2 Black Ducks were 


pe 
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seen flying along the lake shore at Bay 
Point. Also, on September 11, we found 30 
Great Blue Herons feeding together in a 
mucky pond bed at Rye Beach. These were 
evidently migrating, for there is no rookery 
within 10 to 15 miles, and at the same place, 
on October 13, we found but two individuals, 
and no tracks; this although the food condi- 
tions seemed as good as before. On Sep 
tember 18 the Least and Semipalmated Sand- 
pipers and Semipalmated Plovers were seen 
last. The Nighthawk, which is often an abun 
dant transient during this season, was 
noticed infrequently, and for the last time on 
September 20. The Sanderling has been the 
most prominent shore-bird this fall, and was 
last seen at Bay Point on October 13. The 
Myrtle Warbler appeared here on October 2, 
and is still here. The Mourning Dove seemed 
to be migrating on October though scat 
tered individuals are with us yet. The Palm 
Warbler appeared on October 2 and is also 
till present. The Olive-backed Thrush was 
found on October and was singing; an 
ncomplete, timid song, but reminiscent of 
the western Russet-backed, and heard with 
enthusiasm. This species has not been found 
since the 2d, but may be here yet. The 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet also appeared first on 
October 2, and was seen to feed at the blos- 
soms of asters and goldenrod. It is likewise 
still with us. The Wood Thrush gave us the 
treat of a few notes of song on the same day, 
its last date for Oberlin, but was reported for 
\shtabula County by E. Kemsies on the 
13th. The Catbird seems to have left soon 
after October 2. 

October 3 was the occasion of a trip to Bay 
Point. On this date large mixed flocks of 
Cowbirds, Red-winged and Rusty Black- 

rds were attempting to cross Sandusky Bay 

the south. For some reason, not apparent, 
ey kept turning back after each attempt, 

nd finally swept vociferously back into a 

rove of trees, and all afternoon the Point was 

jisy with their creaking, squeaking, and 
ittering. The Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 
ack-throated Blue Warbler, Wood Pewee, 

1 Sora Rail were seen on the 3d also. C. T. 
Kobertson reported the Brown Thrasher at 
Cleveland for October 6, which is fairly late 

this species. On October 8, another trip 


was made to Bay Point, and the following 
species found: Blue-winged Teal (slightly 
early), Mallard (earlier than usual), Florida 
Gallinule, Green Heron (usually leaves 
earlier), Bittern (probably not gone yet), 
Long-billed Marsh Wren (probably still 
present), Caspian Tern (later than usual), 
Hermit Thrush (still present), Black-throated 
Green Warbler, Junco (a little early), Golden- 
crowned Kinglet (common on the 11th). 
C. T. Robertson reports 2 White-crowned 
Sparrow at Cleveland on this date. 

On October 1o the Chipping Sparrow was 
last seen, and on the 13th, the occasion of 
another Bay Point trip, the following: 
Ruddy Turnstone (late), Tree Swallow, and 
Bronzed Grackle, in company with the other 
Blackbirds, were migrating at that date. 
Towhees were also seen at this time, but are 
infrequently seen now. E. Kemsies reports a 
few records for Ashtabula, vicinity of Austin- 
burg, on the 13th: Black and White Warbler 
(late for Oberlin), Pine Warbler (Mr. 
Wharum’s identification), Veery (a little late 
for Oberlin), House Wren (was singing, 
October 3), Brown Creeper, Tree Sparrow 
(earlier than usual for Oberlin). Kemsies 
reports the following species as markedly in 
migration on that day: Field Sparrow 
Meadowlark, Bluebird, Vesper Sparrow. 

The Chimney Swift was last seen here on 
the 15th, but may not have left yet. 

Alta Smith, of Mount Gilead, Ohio, re- 
ports some interesting records which were 
intended for publication in the last issue: 
Pectoral Sandpiper, a small flock at Lakeside, 
Ohio, August 4, and the Bewick Wrens, 
mentioned by S. C. Kendeigh in the last 
report, Miss Smith says stayed at her 
summer home at Lakeside all summer. She 
reports that her cousin, Edgar Stephenson, 
found a Blue Grosbeak in Mill Creek Park, 
Youngstown, in the latter part of last May, 
and two of the same species in June 2 miles 
north of Youngstown. He searched for a 
nest but failed to find any. 

Records such as this and those of L. W. 
Campbell, of Toledo, certainly indicate that 
all is not yet ‘cut and dried’ in Ohio orni- 
thology. 

In conclusion, it appears that the ab- 
normally cool weather of August brought 
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down earlier than usual a few species such as 
the Black Duck, Mallard, Teal, and Pintail, 
and the winter residents such as the Junco 
and Tree Sparrow; and the abnormally high 
temperatures of September and early Octo- 
ber have delayed the departure of the early 
migrants and the summer residents. The 
bulk of the Ducks, however, have yet to 
come south, and certain of the winter resi- 
dents are held back by the unusual clemency 
of the weather—HAaro tp C. Jones, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 


Cuicaco REcIon.—Warm weather and an 
abundance of rain have marked the past two 
months, and seem te have retarded the mi- 
gration considerably. October 2 found Tana- 
gers, Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, and a Whip- 
poorwill still here; October 12, Nighthawks; 
and October 15, Chimney Swifts and North- 
ern Yellow-throats. A number of others of 
the same unexpected lateness might have 
been mentioned 

There has been a decided contrast in the 
dates of arrival of many of the northern 
breeders, a few coming exceptionally late 
while scme others, which ordinarily make 
their appearance at about the same time, 
were seen some two weeks earlier. Among the 
latter may well be noted the White-throated 
and Tree Sparrows, which arrived on Sep- 
tember 15 and 17, respectively. The White- 
throat was the more unexpected as it was ob- 
served on the last day of a record-breaking 
heat spell, the thermometer reading 95° 
when seen. The two Kinglets commonly 
reach our region about September 25, one or 
the other usually a day or so ahead. This 
year, however, though the Ruby-crown re- 
turned on time and in large numbers, the 
Golden-crown was not seen until October 8. 
Were it deemed advisable, many other like 
contrasts might be drawn. 

At this writing but few shore-birds may be 
seen, a few Sanderlings and Killdeers with an 
occasional Spotted or Pectoral Sandpiper 
comprising the bulk. Two rather uncommon 
species seen on several occasions in the past 
two months are Baird’s and Red-backed 
Sandpipers. A Knot taken at Beach on 
August 28 was rather a surprise. The Do- 
witcher was last found on August 20. Jack 
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Snipe and Black-bellied Plover have con- 
tinued scarce. 

Although Federal law has for some time 
forbidden the hunting of all shore-birds 
except Snipe and Woodcock, the Illinois 
hunting licenses still read: “Plovers (Black- 
breasted and Golden, Greater and Lesser 
Yellowlegs)—Sept. 16 to Dec. 31. Daily 
limit 15.” The Springfield politicians are 
apparently too busy to give notice to such ar 
unimportant institution as the Federal 
Government. 

The Duck Hawk, a species recorded from 
this region only once or twice a year, if that 
often, has this fall been seen on the average 
of once a week. On October 4, Mr. Stevenson 
and I surprised one in the act of eating a 
Tern on a bluff at Evanston. 

The Pine Warbler and Harris’ Sparrow are 
two other species which were seen more often 
than usual. One of the former was found 
on September 17 and 4 on October 12; the 
latter 6 on October 2, 1 on the 8th, and 3 
on the oth. 

Mr. Gault reports 1o Horned Grebes on 
the Glen Ellyn lake on October 14. They 
have been rather scarce this season on Lake 
Michigan. The found a 
Turnstone at Grant Park October 6. 

Other more or less rare records are the fol- 
lowing: Pigeon Hawk, September 4, at Gris- 
wold Lake (G. Friedrich); Little Blue Heron, 
September 10, at Mud Lake (Miss Mitchell); 
and 4 Starlings, October 12, at Waukegan 
(J. Stevenson, C. Palmquist, P. Brodkorb). 

Mrs. Richardson has found the Caspian 
Tern to have been rather common this fall in 
the Dunes. This agrees with the experience 
of Mr. Stevenson and the writer at Lake 
Calumet.—Pierce Bropkors, Evanston, Ills. 


same observer 


MINNESOTA REGION.—The weather dur- 
ing the last two months has been character- 
ized by great and sudden changes. Rain has 
fallen at Minneapolis on fourteen days. 
There were light frosts in northern and west- 
ern Minnesota on August 23 and 24 and kill- 
ing frosts in many places on September 20. 
On September 26, temperatures were below 
or near the freezing point all over the state, 
and light snow fell at places as far south as 
Minneapolis. The final days of August and 
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the first two weeks of September were un- 
seasonably warm, with a spell froni Septem- 
ber 11 to 14 inclusive when temperatures 
were between go° and 100°, with high 
humidity—a ‘torrid wave’ the like of which 
had not occurred for many years. October 
thus far has been cloudy, windy, and cold, 
with rains and occasional flurries of wet snow 
farther north—a bad time for both birds 


and man. 

One of the interests of the bird student 
afield in the fall is to note the arrival and de- 
parture of the through south-bound migrants 
and the times of going of the summer resi- 
dents. The leaving dates are not easy to get 
accurately, and one must be out and alert 


constantly to secure satisfactory results. 
Among the several contributors to these 
articles, Mrs. Frances S. Davidson keeps an 
almost daily watch on the birds over a con- 
siderable area about Minneapolis, and very 
kindly furnishes a transcript of her notes 
every two months. Mrs. Davidson’s records, 
with similar reports from E. D. Swedenborg 
and Gustav Swanson, of Minneapolis, and 
\. C. Rosenwinkel, of St. Paul, have sup- 
plied the information for the following record 
of ‘firsts’ and ‘lasts’ for the vicinity of the 
Twin Cities. Only dates are given that are 
near normal or are earlier or later than any in 
our museum files. The latter, furnishing new 
records, are in italics. 

First Yellow-bellied 
catchers; last, September 16. 20th. First 
Stilt Sandpipers. Marbled Godwit (Mrs. 
24th. First Olive-backed Thrush; 
Blue-headed 


August 15. Fly- 


Davidson). 
last, October to. 
\ ireo. 


30th. First 
Baltimore Oriole. 
1oth. Last Semipalmated Plover. First 
Rough-legged Hawk. 12th. Last Olive-sided 
Flycatcher. 16th. Last Philadelphia Vireo 
ind Canada Warbler. 17th. First Fox Spar- 
ow. 18th. First Juncos and Palm Warblers. 
igth. First Ring-billed Gulls, White-throated 
nd Lincoln’s Sparrows, and Myrtle War- 
2oth. Last Least Bittern. 21st. San- 
lerling; last October 6. 23d. First Harris’ 
parrow. 24th. Black-bellied Plover. 26th. 
Last Chestnut-sided Warbler, Black-throated 
reen Warbler, and Gray-cheeked Thrush. 
7th. First Horned Grebe and Hermit Thrush. 


September 9. Last 


lers. 
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Last Cape May, Yellow, and Blackburnian 
Warblers, and Grasshopper Sparrow; first Tree 
Sparrows. 29th. Last Black-poll Warbler and 
Ovenbird. 3oth. Last Golden-winged and 
Magnolia Warblers, and Catbird. 

October 1. Last Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
and Tennessee Warbler. 3d. Last Nighthawk. 
5th. First White-crowned Sparrow and Lap- 
Last Mourning Warbler. 
8th. Last LeConte’s Sparrow. 1oth. Last 
Crested Flycatcher and House Wren. 11th. 
First Gambel’s Sparrow. 13th. Pipits (Mrs. 
Davidson). 

The following additional notes may be of 
interest. The main Nighthawk migraticn 
took place this year during the second week 
of September, large flocks passing over 
Minneapolis on the 8th. From mid-Sep- 
tember on there was a very large movement 
of Warblers, Vireos, and Sparrows. The 
Commons, at their banding station on Lake 
Minnetonka, caught and banded more Fox 
Sparrows than in all previous years put to- 
gether. Mrs. Davidson states that on “Sep- 
tember 16 there was a great wave of War- 
blers, including Grinnell’s Water-Thrush, 
Ovenbird, Nashville, Orange-crowned, Black- 
throated Green, Tennessee, Wilson’s Canada, 
Black and White, Chestnut-sided, Bay- 
breasted, Magnolia, Blackpoll, and Mourn- 
ing Warblers, Redstart, and Maryland Yel- 
low-throat, also Vireos, including Red-eyed, 
Warbling, Yellow-throated, Blue-headed, all 
in large numbers together with three unmis- 
takable Philadelphias.”” On September 26 
and 27, large numbers of Myrtle, Magnolia, 
and other Warblers invaded the city of Min- 
neapolis, and Gustav Swanson reports that 
on the 28th, “in a short walk of 1 mile along 
the West River Road, I saw 38 species of 
birds, including the following: 25 Yellow- 
bellied Sapsuckers, 15 Flickers, Eastern and 
Western Meadowlarks, 1 Grasshopper Spar- 
row, 20 White-throated Sparrows, 15 Tree 
Sparrows, 25 Fox Sparrows, 1 male Scarlet 
Tanager in fall plumage, 1 Blue-headed 
Vireo, 3 Black and White Warblers, 3 Cape 
May Warblers, 2 Yellow Warblers, 75 Myrtle 
Warblers, 15 Magnolias, 2 Blackburnians, 
20 Palms, 1 Maryland Yellow-throat, 50 
Redstarts, and 6 Hermit Thrushes.” Mr. 
Swedenborg adds his testimony: “The most 


land Longspurs. 
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interesting period this fall to me was the last 
At this time the Spar 
rows were just beginning to arrive and the 


week of September. 


Warblers were still very numerous. On the 
last two days of the month I was still able to 
find eleven species along the Harriet Bridle- 
Path, including such a rare fellow as the Gol 
den-winged.”’ Mr. Swedenborg also contri- 
the 
Mille Lacs, some 40 miles north of Minneap- 
olis: “On 
gathering in large flocks. 


butes following from the vicinity of 


September 20, Swallows were 
On this date we 
found three large flocks within a distance of 
about half a mile. Martins were resting in 
numbers in two large dead trees, and, close 


by, on the wires, were hundreds of Tree 


Swallows. Nearby, the roof of a barn was 
black with Barn Swallows. Though the three 
species intermingled freely in the air, each 
seemed to return to its favorite resting-place. 
\ Swallow also furnished the most interest 
ing nest seen during our stay. This was the 
nest of a Barn Swallow containing five young 
when we first found it on the 19th. These 
young birds were still in the nest when we 
left for home on August 28, surely a late date 
the 
all the other Swallows had left 


meantime, 
the 


for a Swallow’s nest. In 
almost 
region, and the parents of these young birds 
were feeding them from daylight until long 
after sunset, almost giving the appearance of 
‘forced-feeding’ them in their anxiety to be 
on their way south.” 

Mrs. Davidson reports that the pair of 
Cardinals that has been at Fort Snelling for 
several years past “have at last succeeded in 
rearing a family, and on September 20 I saw 
three fully grown young, but still being cared 
for by the parents.” 

An exceptional occurrence, reported by 
Mr. Rosenwinkel, the 
Snowy Owl in a hen-house on a farm near 
Stillwater in the first week of The 
bird is now at Como Park, St. Paul, where 


was capture of a 


\ugust. 


the writer examined it. It is a heavily barred 
bird, apparently a female, in good condition, 
uninjured, and shows no signs of previous 
confinement. One would suspect that it may 
have lingered here after coming south with 
the large flight last winter. 

Prairie Chickens have been scarce this fall. 
It was the open season but few were killed. 
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P. O. Fryklund, of Roseau, writes, “Never 
since I settled in this northern country have 
Sharp-tailed and Pinnated Grouse, as well as 
Ruffed Grouse, been so scarce. I have re- 
cently made trips in the country over open 
land and through the woods for 40 and 50 
miles without flushing a single bird, which is 
Miss Red 
Wing, spent the month of August in Grant 
County, in west-central Minnesota, traveling 


very unusual.” Densmore, of 


widely in an auto without seeing a single 
Prairie Chicken, and during an auto trip 
from Minneapolis to Breckenridge, on the 
Dakota line, and several days spent in Otter 
Tail County in early October, the writer and 
party did not meet with either species, al 
though constantly on the lookout. There 
has been much speculation as to the cause of 
this disappearance, since these birds have 
been inc reasing of late. The cold and very 
wet weather last spring at the nesting-time 
the likely but 
sportsmen, as usual, attribute it to ‘vermin’ 


seems most explanation, 
and disease. 

Between September 28 and October 10, 
Mr. Kilgore, Mr. the 


writer spent some time in the western part 


Breckenridge, and 


of the state, in the interests of the museum, 
and a few notes are of passing interest. The 


prairie groves, hedge-rows, and weed 


patches were full of migrating Myrtle and 


Orange-crowned Warblers, Harris’, White 
throated, Clay-colored, and other Sparrows. 
An Indigo October 6, and 
several Redstarts on October 1, in Otter Tail 


Bunting, on 
County, were late dates. Horned Grebes in 
the pretty fall plumage, looking like diminu 
tive Western Grebes, were not uncommon. 
Three Nelson’s Sparrows were taken not far 
from Fergus Falls, on October 1 and 5, and a 
LeConte’s Sparrow on October 5 was still 
striped below, which is the juvenal plumage. 
still 
siderable numbers up to October 10, but the 
left. On 


a large migration of Red-tailed 


Barn Swallows were present in con 


other species had apparently 


October 7, 
Hawks was passing through the Red River 
Valley east of Breckenridge. Fighty-eight of 
these birds were checked that day, most of 
them in a limited area, where they circled in 
the air, perched on telegraph and telephone 
poles, fence-posts, and stacks, and a few 
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paraded on the ground. Among them were 
(Krider’s) 


melanistic bird, dark brewn all over (Har- 


two partial albinos and one 


lan’s). Hawks of all kinds, except, perhaps, 
the Marsh 
Minnesota and are seen in numbers only 


Hawk, are now uncommon in 
during such migratory movements. It is an 
that all Hawks and 


Owls are without legal protection in this 


unfortunate situation 
state at present, a change in our former laws 
the influences of 

Tuos. S. Ros 


brought about through 
sportsmen’s organizations. 


Zoological Museum, 
VWinne ola, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ERTS, 


University of 


DENVER REGION.—Some conditions about 
this region during the past two months have 
been very anomalous, especially the weather 
and the surrounding bird-life. I suppose the 
weather has played tricks on areas other than 
Denver, and I am inclined to think that bird 
life elsewhere also has been unusual. 

By August 15 all of our /ocal Black-headed 
Grosbeaks, House Wrens, Yellow Warblers, 
Long-spurred Towhees, Lazuli Buntings, 
Bullock’s Orioles, Cathirds 


eemed to have left Denver and its vicinity. 


Robins, and 
Such an early wholesale exodus is unique in 
my experience. This region has had some 
cold weather, but practi ally. no rain, conse 
quently there have been no large sudden 
the 
during this season. On the contrary, Robins 


nvasions by Robins, as is often case 
ave appeared in much smaller bodies at 
rregular intervals, and also have been going 
outhward in a dribble for two weeks. 
Brewer's and Clay-colored Sparrows first 
ppeared in Denver on August 23, a day on 
hich a goodly number of Franklin’s and 


King-billed Gulls were noted flying over the 


Shore-birds have visited the immediate 


inity of Denver in rather more than ordi 
the 
led Curlew and the Long-billed Dowitcher 
cre noted south of the city, the latter 


ry numbers. On August 27 Long 


ecies having been detected again east of the 
ty on September 4. 

Some Warblers appeared near my home 
but not 
ause of lack of time. 


September 6, were identified 
It is not uncommon 


have some Warblers appear in Denver 


shortly after August 20. The first of his kind 


to be in my neighborhood was a single 
Tanager, which came on September 14. 
Several species of predacious birds have 
been rather common in the environs of the 
city, notably a splendid Golden Eagle, seen 
on four different occasions, many Prairie 
Falcons, Cooper’s, Marsh, Sparrow, and a 


Red- 


tailed,and Ferrugineous Rough-legged Hawks. 


considerable number of Swainson’s, 

It has been very satisfactory to record an 
unusual number of Chestnut-collared Long- 
spurs on the prairies east and south of 
Denver during the past eight weeks. Even 
Ducks have been coming in pretty close to 
the outskirts of the city, especially the 
Green-winged Teal. 

On September 18 the suburbs of Denver 
were fairly alive with Vesper Sparrows, more 
than I have ever seen before. Say’s Phoebes 
also were unusually common about the same 
time. I have at no time seen a large number 
of Warblers, 
fairly common, especially the Pileolated, the 
\udubon’s, and the Myrtle. 
September 1o all of our summer Towhees 


but those noted have been 


Long before 
(Long-spurred) had disappeared from their 
usual haunts, yet one week later there was 
an abundance of other Towhees, all Arctic, a 


that 
latter had come in from the mountains or the 


difference leading me to think these 
north, filling the space left by their ‘long- 
spurred’ congeners the week before. 

The first White-crowned Sparrow came 
October 2, but its 
cousin, the Gambel’s Sparrow, so far, has not 


under observation on 
put in an appearance, or it has escaped my 
observation. 

Lark 


Buntings, Lark Sparrows, or Sage Thrashers 


There have been hereabouts no 
since September 1; the Black-headed Gros- 
beak was last seen on August 31, the House 
Wren on September 2, Brewer’s Sparrow on 
September 4, Yellow Warbler on September 
Grackles on 


9, Bronzed September 11, 


Brewer's Blackbirds on September 22, and 
the Plumbeous Vireo and the Rock Wren on 
October 2. 

I gather from Mrs. Benson’s report that 
bird-life on her home place at Fruita has 
shown a scarcity of some species, and others 
perhaps more than ordinarily common. 
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There have been more Warblers under Mrs. 
Benson’s observation than under mine. She 
saw the last Long-tailed Chat on September 
13 and the first Macgillivray Warbler on the 
16th; Warblers, 
Calaveras, Townsend’s and Pileolated have 


besides these Lutescent, 


been noted. Mrs. Benson mentions seeing a 
Western Tanager but once, on August 17, 
giving me the impression that this species 
has been scarce, as it has been at Denver. 
The Nighthawks and 
were seen at Fruita on September 19, and 
the Barn and Bank Swallows on the 23d. 


last Hummingbirds 


Pinyon Jays, Clay-colored Sparrows, and 
Mrs. 
Benson’s ranch during this season, and many 


Brewer’s Sparrows, all have visited 


Hawks, viz., Marsh, Sharp-shinned, Cooper’s, 
Duck Hawk. 
Juncos came in from the ‘hills’ on October 6, 


Sparrow, and possibly a 
the first appearing being Pink-sided and 
Shufeldt’s, Ruby-crowned Kinglets 
arrived at the Mrs. 
Benson was especially happy in studying a 
large flock of Titlarks (about a hundred) 
near her home on October 8, and on the 


while 


Fruita same day. 


same day she saw many Audubon’s Warblers. 

Another observer on the western slope, 
A. R. McCrimmon, of 
birds of many species during the last two 


Montrose, reports 


months. Water-birds came unusually early 
to his neighborhood, but by September 20 all 
seemed to have departed for other regions. 
Mr. McCrimmon tells me that this is unusual, 
as Ducks are more or less common in his area 
all fall 


Lark Sparrows, Arkansas Goldfinches, and 


There were many Savannah and 
Sage Thrashers in the Uncompaghre Valley 
On 


September 15, a goodly sized wave of White- 


during the week of September 3-10. 


rumped Shrikes passed through Montrose, 
and, better still, several flocks of Sand-hill 
Cranes went over. 

Audubon’s Warblers have been very com 
mon in Mr. McCrimmon’s neighborhood, es 


pecially for two*weeks previous to October 
White-throated 
Swifts passing along the valley at Montrose, 


7. September 27 saw 
on which day the first Pink-sided Juncos and 
a few White-crowned Sparrows appeared at 
Montrose. As at Denver, Robins left very 
early but have been replaced by new arrivals. 

Miss Keen’s notes of birds about Colorado 
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Springs records the Bronzed Grackle on 
September ro, Arkansas Kingbird on the 12th 
and the Plumbeous Vireo on the 24th, all of 
these dates being of the last appearance of 
the species. Gambel’s Sparrows appeared on 
October 5 but stayed only two or three days. 
Audubon’s Warblers arrived on October 3 
and a pair of Pileolated Warblers on October 
19; however, they, too, stayed but a few 
days. Savannah Sparrows were about Miss 
Keen’s home as late as October 8. 

Fort Morgan’s bird-life seems to have been 
much like that about Denver, its outstanding 
and highly gratifying feature having been 
the of vast flocks of Franklin’s 
Gulls. Mr. Hellstern writes most sympathet- 
ically of the gratitude expressed by all the 
ranchers about Fort Morgan for the priceless 
service rendered by these Gulls in making a 
clean sweep of the very threatening grass- 


presence 


hopper pest. 

Bronzed Grackles were still at Fort Morgan 
on October 8, and Ducks were more or less 
common, notably the Green-winged and Blue- 
winged Teal, Shoveller, and Mallards. 

Many Hawks have been about Loveland, 
Mrs. Weldon writes, especially Cooper’s, 
Sharp-shinned, and the Goshawk. A very 
uncommon predacious bird for Mrs. Weldon’s 
home area is the Osprey, hence her pleasure 
in seeing one tMere recently. 

Lewis’ Woodpeckers have abounded and 
have proven a great nuisance to orchardists, 
damaging many hanging apples. 

Bullock’s Orioles left Mrs. Weldon’s area 
about September 3, the last individual of the 
species being seen there on September 15. 
During the days between August 30 and Sep- 
tember 11, the Broad-tailed Hummingbird, 
Redstart, Wood Pewee, Hammond’s Fly 
catcher, Cedar Waxwing, and Black-crowned 
Night Heron disappeared, as also did the 
White-throated Swift and the Violet-green 
Swallow. The California Cuckoo left on 
September 15, and the Barn Swallow followed 
it on the 24th. A species new for Mrs. 
Weldon’s ranch is the Eastern Blue Jay 
which appeared there during the last week of 
August. 

Pileolated and MacGillivray’s Warblers 
arrived at Loveland on August 24; the 
former was last seen there on October 4 and 


the latter on the roth. Mrs. Weldon reports 
no Audubon’s Warblers after October 4. 
Western Tanagers were passing through 
Loveland on September 15, juveniles and 
females coming in advance. First arrivals of 
other fall migrants are: Gambel’s Sparrow, 
September 25, when many Towhees also 
showed up, and on the next day the first 
Grey-headed Junco was noted about Mrs. 
Weldon’s home, followed by the first Pink- 
sided Junco on the 28th. I believe that these 
rather early arrival dates are due to Mrs. 
Weldon’s home being immediately adjacent 
to the foothills. 

Ducks have been abnormally scarce about 
Mrs. Weldon’s area this fall—W. H. Berc- 
roLD, Denver, Colo. 


OREGON ReGIon.—The fall season in the 
district has marked by a 
In the first 
place, every observer with whom I have 
talked has been impressed by the abundance 
of certain common species of birds during 


Oregion been 


number of interesting things. 


Golden-crowned, Savannah, 
and Nuttall’s Sparrows, Pipits, and similar 


this migration. 


species, have been exceedingly abundant. As 
far as my personal observations go I do not 
think I have ever seen such an abundance of 
Golden-crowned and Nuttall’s Sparrows as 
has been noted in many places this fall. 

The season was further interesting in the 
fact that there was little or no August flight 
of Ducks, particularly Pin-tails 
usually occurs. There was a small flight of 


such as 
Canada Geese in August. On August 21 I 
saw a large flock of Western Martins circling 
about a clump of poplar trees and going to 
roost in them in the town of Klamath Falls. 
Such sights are common enough in some 
places in the East, but this is the first time 
in nine years’ residence in Oregon that I 
have seen such an occurrence. 

The last week in August I was on the beach 
of Lincoln County for a few days and saw a 
tremendous flight of Western Sandpipers. A 
few Baird’s were mingled with them, being 
quite conspicuous in the flocks on account of 
their larger size. There 
Semipalmated Plover and 4 Northern Phala- 


were also a few 


rope on the beach, but the flight was almost 
entirely made up of the Western Sandpipers. 
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On September 16, on Diamond Lake, 
which lies on the summit of the Cascades in 
southern Oregon, there were great flocks of 
Northern Phalaropes, literally thousands of 
them being present on this lake. A Duck 
Hawk was persistently chasing them, but as 
long as I watched did not succeed in catching 
any of the birds. While he was faster on the 
wing, they could turn more rapidly and 
managed to keep out of his way quite easily. 
In addition to these birds there were three 
Northern hundred Eared 
Grebes, a few each of Ruddy Ducks and 
Golden-eyes, and one flock of Pin-tails on 
the lake. There was one large flock of 40 
California Gulls and 10 to 12 Short-billed 
Gulls. These latter were quite a surprise to 
me this early in the season, although they are 
usually quite common on the Willamette 
and Columbia rivers and along the coast in 


Loons, several 


the winter months. 

On September 17, in the early morning 
hours, I witnessed a considerable flight of 
Lewis’ Woodpeckers traveling along the 
shore of the lake, evidently headed south, 
and the same day some hundreds of Pipits 
were observed along the Crater Lake rim. 
It was interesting to go from here where the 
Pipits and Clark Nutcrackers were the only 
species of birds observed, to the Rogue River 
Valley in the evening and see the Poorwills, 
California Woodpeckers, Brown Towhees, 
and other southern species. 

On September 20 I noticed a Greater 
Yellowlegs feeding about a tiny wet spot in 
the mountain meadows south of Mt. Pitt in 
southern Oregon. On this date the Golden 
and White-crowned Chipping 
Sparrows, and Lutescent Warblers were ex- 
ceedingly abundant, the bushes being full of 
them. 

On October 1, on my return to Portland, a 
trip was made, in company with two other 
bird Columbia River 
bottoms, and a number of interesting records 


Sparrows, 


observers, to the 


were secured. 
Nuttall’s and Golden-crowned Sparrows 
were again abundant and, to our surprise, a 
scattered flock of Northern Violet-green 
Swallows were flying over the meadows. 
We also saw the largest flocks of North- 
western Red-wings that any of us had ever 
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observed in this district, and a flock of 12 to 
15 Wilson’s Snipe, flying in a close, compact 
formation, much like Dowitchers. We were 
in so much doubt regarding their identity 
that one was collected, as none of us had 
ever seen Wilson’s Snipe traveling in this 
manner. It is possible that they were just 
coming in from a migration flight, but it was 
certainly surprising to see these birds going 
through all the familiar evolutions of other 
migrating shore-birds. 

latest 
records for this district of Western Warbling 
Vireos and Black-throated Gray Warblers. 
On October 5, a dozen Northern Violet-green 


On the same day, we made our 


Swallows appeared at my home and stayed 


afternoon and evening, 
This is the latest 


these birds 


there through the 


flying through the garden 
date that 


in this district 


we have ecorded for 


the toth there has 


flight of 


Between the 5th and 


been almost a constart \udubon’s 
Warblers and Juncos at my home place. 
Every morning the trees are full of Audubon’s 
Warblers that disappear later in the day. 
Juncos appear in much the same spasmodic 
fashion. 

It has been a most interesting fall migration 
to all district. 


indicate that 


observers in this Reports 
flight of 


tions of the 


there is now a huge 
Ducks and Geese on in some se 
state, while in other places they have not yet 
made their appearance in any numbers. 
IRA NoEL GABRIELSON, Portland, Ore. 
SAN FRANCISCO REGION An almost un 
windless days 


the 


succession of fogless 


the 


\n occasional light breeze from 


broken 
followed 


trade winds 


has cessation of summer 
the north has served to keep the ocean fogs 
outside the Golden Gate so that the shorten 
ing days have been filled with sunshine. The 
usual two or three days of rain, which are to 
be expec ted in September or October, have 
not yet reached us, so that the unirrigated 
land is still parched and bare. Evidently 
similar calm weather has prevailed toward 
the north, for birds are showing no haste in 
their southward movement. Last year most 
of the winter visitants arrived before October 
1, for snow had buried the ungarnered wheat 


in parts of Canada. But this year several 
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winter birds are still unaccounted for in the 
bay region. The usual southward migration 
of the Warblers could hardly be detected, for 
the birds were seen only in small groups which 
seemed more like family parties of local 
breeders than migrating bands. It was only 
the presence of an occasional Townsend’s, 
\udubon’s, or Black-throated Gray Warbler 
that led one to believe that perhaps the 
Yellow, Pileolated, and Lutescent Warblers 
with them were northern-bred birds. 

Of the local breeding population, most of 
the summer visitants have supposedly left 
the Bay Region. 


Black-headed Grosbeaks have not been seen 


\llen’s Hummingbirds and 


since August 23; on August 24, Miss Paroni 
reported that a dead Tolmie’s Warbler had 
been found on the steps of one of the schools 
in the center of the city of Berkeley. Had it 
not been for that record, our last date would 
have been August 16, when it was last heard 
the 
The subdued whistle of the Russet-backed 


among thimble berries where it nests. 
Thrush was heard each morning at dawn in 
Strawberry Canyon until September 20, but 
on October 1 it was still feeding on the berries 


in Mrs. Kelly’s The 


Warbler was checked as present among the 


garden. Lutescent 
oaks in the Berkeley hills up to September 21, 
but isolated birds of this or a closely related 
Vermivora group have been seen by Miss 
Wythe up to October 2. 
Pileolated Warblers were seen at 


Many migrating 
Inverness 
by Miss Wythe on September 9, when she 
found also the Chipping Sparrow. The West 
ern Wood Pewee, which she listed on the same 
date, she found again in Berkeley on Sep 
Mrs. Blake reported the 
Flycatchers on 


tember 24, and 
Western 


September 13. 


and Olive-sided 
Mrs. Mexia picked up 
two dead birds on the streets of San Francisco, 
one a Vaux’s Swift and the other an Alaska 
Yellow Warbler. Other Yellow Warblers 
were seen as late as September 27. Several 
Mt. 
Barn 


On September 17, 


hovering over 
Cliff and 
Swallows were listed at Baumberg when the 


Vultures 
October 1, 


Turkey were 


Diablo on and 
Audubon Association visited the ponds on 
September 11. 

In spite of the fact that winter visitants 
are arriving later than usual, a few excep- 
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tionally early dates have been noted. Miss 
Wythe found the Townsend’s Warbler and 
Cedar Waxwing at Inverness on September 9, 
and Mrs. Blake found two Cedar Waxwings 
in her garden at Berkeley on September 11. 
The next winter bird was the Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet found by Dr. Bryant’s class on the 
Berkeley campus on September 24, only a 
day or two earlier than in most years, but 
On the 


same date the writer saw a Say’s Phoebe at 


seldom so near the head of the list. 


Baumberg. On September 26, Intermediate 
Sparrows were identified; on September 28 
Golden-crowned Sparrows, both of which 
have been present in large flocks since their 
arrival. Audubon’s Warblers were reported 
October 1; Red-breasted Sapsuc kers October 
3; Hermit Thrush October 6; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch October 7. 
Golden-crowned Kinglets have been seen, so 
Now that the Pt. 


Pinos Junco nests here, it is difficult to tell 


No Fox Sparrows or 
far as the writer knows. 


when the Sierra Junco arrives, but a great 
increase in the Junco population was noticed 
week in October. On October 8, 
Miss Wythe found Pipits very numerous at 
The 


Marsh Hawk was listed on September 11 and 


the first 
the east end of the Dumbarton bridge. 


4 at Baumberg. 


Among the transient bird population, 
Western Tanagers have been abundant up to 
October 1. The Western Gnatcatcher was 


seen August 26 and September 30 in the 
Berkeley hills. On August 26, and for a few 
days thereafter, Mrs. Blake found a number 
of Hermit Warblers among her trees, and on 


Black 


throated Gray Warbler in Claremont Canyon. 


September 24 Mrs. Bogle found a 
Combining the reports on water-birds as 
Kelly and Mr. Swarth, 


ve summarize as follows: Hudsonian Curlew, 


received from Mrs 


thundant on the bay August 1 were not seen 
ifter August 11, but a few remained on the 
\lameda shore till September 21. Sandpipers 
hich were reduced in numbers from August 
1 to 20 are again conspicuous, flocks near 
he Key Route pier numbering usually about 
more. Eleven 


©. but at times 


Marbled Godwits were seen by Mrs. Kelly on 


many 


\ugust 21 and*the number increased till 
eptember 28 when they were present in each 


ttle ccve, sometimes to the number of 40: 


near the Key Route pier single birds or small 
flocks were seen between August 26 and Sep- 
tember 20. Willetts on the Alameda shore 
numbered 5 on August 25 and were most 
abundant on September 10 when 80 were 
assembled in the Fernside cove. On August 
28, 4 Semipalmated Plover were seen, the 
only ones so far this season. 

Four Black-bellied 
shore-birds on September 4, but have not 
become any more numerous to date. The 
first Northern Phalarope was seen on August 
26 by Mr. Swarth; the largest number was 
seen by Mrs. Kelly on September 10, when 
she counted 18. Miss Wythe found the Long- 
billed Dowitcher at Inverness on September 
g, the Audubon Association found it at Baum- 
berg on September 11, and Mrs. Kelly found 


Plover joined the 


it on September 21. In Alameda 12 Sander- 
ling were seen on September 18. 

California and Western Gulls became num- 
erous on the bay by August 20, but all were 
immatures or molting adults. By September 
12 the adult Western Gulls became abundant. 
So far the Gull population has been made up 
of these two species. Heermann’s Gulls have 
been very scarce. The Glaucous-winged Gull 
\uduben Association at 
Baumberg on September 11. Mr. Swarth’s 
included in the last 


was listed by the 


Forster's Tern was 


report. One was seen again on August 31 and 


September 6. Since then the numbers have 
varied from several to 50 (September 13) 
and too (October 11). Scoters were seen on 
September 22, 27, and October 2 but in very 
small numbers. 

The outstanding event at the time of the 
\udubon Association’s visit to Baumberg, 
on September 11, was the sight of some 200 
White Pelicans. 
tember 24, Wilson’s Snipe were numerous. 
On October 2, Mrs. Mexia visited the Faral- 
lon Islands where she found Western Gulls, 
Cassin’s Auklets, and Rock 
Wrens numerous. On the ocean there were 
also Murres, Bufflehead Ducks, and Brown 


\t the same place, on Sep- 


Cormorants, 


Pelicans. 

\t Lake Merritt, Mr. Dixon reports that 
Ducks have come in very slowly, probably 
due to the fine weather. A census on August 
23 totalled 134, mostly Mallards; on Sep- 


tember 10, 261; and on October 9, 427, with 
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Pintails in the lead. Band-tailed Pigeons 
have been recorded twice and a Golden Eagle 
was retrieved near Marauga on October ro. 

(AMELIA S. ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 

Los ANGELES ReEcIonN.—Comparatively 
comfortable weather prevailed during the 
greater part of the period covered by this 
report. Light rains fell in scattered showers 
over much of the region, in mid-August and 
Higher temperatures, with 


held 


mid-September. 


lower humidity, have during 
October to date 
The 


some interesting items. 


sway 
shore-birds furnished 
The height of the 
after 


migration of 


Sanderling abundance was reached 


September 20. My notes for September 22 


record 1,000+. A day or two later an esti 


mate of 1,500 was given me. These figures 
represent a scant half mile of beach. A West- 
ern Solitary Sandpiper at Chatsworth Lake, 
August 14, was reported by Russell Hubricht. 
Some ten days later one was seen at Hemet 
Lake by Miss Potter and Mrs. Ellis. August 
18 and 25, 1 Baird’s Sandpiper was found with 
Snowy Plover at the place on the upper 
beach where we have found them regularly 
for a number of seasons. 

On the 18th, a clear, somewhat plaintive 
and sweet whistled call, new to our ears, dis 
closed the presence in the lagoon of a pair of 
Caspian Terns with one half-grown young. 
The black crown of the young bird, whitening 
on the forehead, and the orange, rather than 
red bill, less heavy than that of the adults, 
were conspicuous. They were last seen 
September 8. 

Ruddy Turnstones, 1 to 5, were seen by 
all who visited Playa del Rey during the 
latter part of August. August 21, a Light 
footed Rail was seen in the marsh. 

September 5, Heerman’s Gulls were very 
Malibu. 


Here, in a pool inside the beach, were 50 


abundant along the coast to the 


Northern Phalaropes, the first of the season. 
Thereafter they became common. In the 
same pool were 7 Long-billed Dowitchers, 
many small Sandpipers, and some Cinnamon 
Teal. An Ash-throated Flycatcher and a 
Western Kingbird were seen near this place, 
the last. September 5, Mrs. Mix saw 12 Knots 


and 2 Baird’s Sandpipers at Playa del Rey. 
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September 8, the fresh-water pool by the 
Malibu Road was revisited, when 7 or 8 
Wilson’s Phalaropes were found. They were 
engaged in ‘tipping’ for food. Ducks were 
constantly passing southward, or swinging 
in to Malibu Creek where it reaches the sea. 
On this date, 3 Knots and a Little Green 
Heron were found at Playa del Rey. 

September 12, 35 species of birds were seen 
in the marsh. Noteworthy were Wilson’s 
and Northern Phalaropes, 21 Knots, 200 
Avocets, 150 Black-necked Stilts, Black 
Terns, 1 Wilson’s Snipe, and an immature 
Bald Eagle. The Eagle was standing in very 
shallow water in one of the ponds. 

September 15 marked the climax of the 
season’s adventures among birds. Arriving 
at Playa del Rey by way of the marsh road, 
we were witnesses of a scene most engaging. 
It appeared that a very full tide had brought 
in a school of fish, which were close inshore 
just south of the pier. Above, the air was 
filled with flashing wings. About 20 Brown 
Pelicans sent geysers of spray high in air as 
they plunged, followed by robber Heerman’s 
Gulls in numbers. A great flock of Black 
Terns and Forster’s Terns rose and dipped 
among them, and, most fascinating of all, 
were the beautiful forms of 4 Sabine’s Gulls, 
their black heads and extensive black of the 
wings making them conspicuous. For about 
two hours this kaleidoscopic scene continued. 

Later, proceeding toward the marsh ponds, 
the attention of our party was invited by 
Mrs. C. H. Hall to some “Sandpipers that 
are different.”” Extensive brownish marking 
on the breast and greenish yellow legs sug 
gested Pectoral Sandpipers, a species only 
once recorded from this part of the state. 
Careful and prolonged observation tended to 
confirm this opinion and the habits observed 
strengthened the conviction. Very noticeable 
was the frequent stretching up of the neck of 
a bird squatting in the edge of the weeds, the 
neck becoming thus rather long and slender. 
A standing bird was often observed to run 
along a few steps and stop suddenly with a 
Plover-like Killdeer and Western 
Sandpipers, two standards of comparative 
value often suggested, were present. Our 
birds, 5 in number, were larger than the 
Sandpipers and smaller than the Killdeer 


action. 


The Season 


‘Sanderling size’ fitted admirably. A week 
later there were 15 of them at the same place. 
Three of these were slightly smaller, grayer 
on the back, and lacked the chestnut edgings 
of the feathers. 
sive breast-markings, and the color of the 
legs precluded the possibility of their being 
Baird’s, and we could only conclude that 


The less slender bill, exten- 


they were young Pectorals. Museum speci- 
mens were examined in detail, confirming our 
belief in the correctness of our diagnosis. 
Our birds corresponded closely with the 
smaller of the skins available. September 
30, again we sought the marsh and found the 
15 Pectoral Sandpipers at the same shallow 
pool, which they never invaded beyond its 
margins, keeping close to or in the weeds. 
detail of 
plumage and actions we purposely put them 


Having again gone over every 
to flight, observing the absence of wing-bar 
and the erratic, Snipe-like flight. 

On the 15th the shallow pond still held the 
21 Knots, as many Long-billed Dowitchers, 
all the other species enumerated on an earlier 
date except the Bald Eagle and, in addition, 
one Red Phalarope and 5 White-faced Glossy 
Ibises. 


September 30, clouds of Red-winged Black- 
birds rose from the reeds, a flock of migrating 
Barn Swallows coursed over the ponds, and 


a band of Pipits rose from the grass before us. 
September 15, 2 Western Grebes were near 
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the Playa del Rey Pier. September 20, 
Horned Grebes and many Yellowlegs were 
seen at Bolsa Chica. Ducks everywhere are 
far more abundant than for some years past. 

The first of the familiar winter land-birds 
Warbler, 
September 9. Gambel’s Sparrow came Sep- 
Say’s Phoebe September 18. 
September 25 (Russell 
Hubricht). 39 Swainson 
Hawks Griffith Park 
Sanctuary hills, by Miss Vignos and the 
writer. 
the Sanctuary was made these Hawks have 


to arrive was the Audubon’s 
tember 14. 
Lincoln Sparrow 
September 23, 
over the 


were seen 


I am informed that each season since 
passed over—a flock of 80 noted a year ago— 
and about 1,000 Turkey Buzzards. Warbling 
Vireos were last seen there September 23. 
Black-headed Grosbeak September 26. Gol- 
den-crowned 
Kinglet came October ro. 
October 11. 


Sparrow and Ruby-crowned 
Hermit Thrush 
Arizona Hooded Oriole was still 
here October o. 

Interesting records of rare visitants given 
me are Black and White Warblers in Alta- 
dena and a Vermilion Flycatcher at Buena 
Park, Orange County. From Arrowhead 
Lake, San Bernardino Mountains come re- 
ports of Lewis’ Woodpeckers and Varied 
Thrushes October 9. 

The two American Egrets mentioned in 
last report are still at Westlake Park.— 
FRANCES B. SCHNEIDER, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Book Mews and fiebiews 


PRAIRIE Birps. By B. J. HALES. The Mac- 
millan Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 1927. 
r2mo. xvi + 334 pages. 4 plates in color; 
many half-tones 
The author of this little volume lives at 

Brandon, Manitoba, and so far as his text 

has local ay plication, it relates ¢ hiefly to the 

that 
personal experience of ‘‘almost thirty years,” 


bird-life of region. He writes from a 


and, when need be, supplements his own ob 
servations with those of others both published 
Keys to 


families, descriptions of species, and many 


and unpublished orders and 


illustrations aid in identification and, with 
make a 
The 


and 


the matter on status and habits, 


useful manual and work of reference. 


illustrations are from mounted birds, 
Fuertes’ drawings as they appeared in the 
Mabel Osgood Wright's 


rhe colored plates do not add 


revised edition of 
‘Birdcraft.’ 
either to the value or beauty of the book. 


ey 


THe Avupuspon BvuLLetTIN, No. 18, 1927. 
Spring and Summer. Published by the 
Illinois Audubon Society, 137 South La 
Salle St., Chicago. 56 pages; numer 
ous half-tones 


SvVO, 


The always attractively printed Bulletin 
of the Illinois Audubon Society 
varied contents. Mr. O. M. 


Society’s president, describes a pilgrimage to 


offers a 


Schantz, the 


Mr. Ridgway’s home, ‘Larchmound,’ and his 
sanctuary Bird Haven, at Olney, Ills. He is 
also the author of ‘What Warblers Do for Us,’ 
a poem on the Blue Jay, and some ‘Unusual 
Bird Records.’ 


an interesting letter written nearly twenty 


Ruthven Deane contributes 


seven years ago by Audubon’s grand 


Maria 
There are 


R. Audubon, to his two 
Bertha E. 
Jacques on ‘Bird Manners,’ Lillian Cramp on 


daughter, 
sons. articles by 
‘Bewick’s Wren,’ an obituary notice of the 


late George B. Pratt, one of the organizers of 


the Illinois Society, and a reprint from the 


‘Wilson Bulletin’ of Althea R. Sherman’s 
arraignment of the House Wren. In this 
connection it may be added that the violent 


assaults on the House Wren’s status do not 
seem to have decreased the general affection 
in which this bird is held. 

The most notable article in this Bulletin 
is Robert Ridgway’s ‘Birds in Their Relation 
to the Farmer and Fruit-Grower,’ in which 
the author gives much sound information in 
regard to the ways and food of Hawks and 
Owls and condemns as destructive Grackles 
and Crows.—F. M. C. 


THe Carpinat. Vol. Il, No. 2. July, 1927. 
Audubon Society of Sewickley Valley, Se- 
wickley, Pa. 8vo. 48 pages. 

In an article treating of ‘Amphibians and 
Reptiles in Relation to Birds,” M. Graham 
Netting states that 
dangerous to birds,’ that 


“amphibians are rarely 
“certain members 
of all the large groups of reptiles are enemies 
of bird-life,” and that “snakes are more des- 
tructive of bird-life than all other groups of 
reptiles combined.”’ On the other hand, both 
amphibians and reptiles are widely destroyed 
by birds for food. 

Bayard Christy records the discovery, in a 
little book published in 1698, of the ‘Earliest 
List of Pennsylvania Birds,’ and comments 
interestingly on its quaint contents. We 
have also to thank this author for a brief 
summary of the changes which, in his ex- 
perience, have occurred in the breeding bird- 
life of Alleghany County. He states that of 
92 species, 10 were too rare to be considered 
here. Of the 
change has occurred in the numbers of 37, 


remaining 82 no apparent 
but 6 have increased and 39 have decreased. 
He believes that destruction by lighthouses 
and the cutting of forests are chiefly re- 
sponsible for this diminution. 

M. Sutton has made a 
contribution toward a general report on last 


George valuable 
winter’s Goshawk and Snowy Owl invasion, 
compiling all the available records of the 
occurrence of these boreal species in Pennsyl- 
vania. Of the Goshawk he obtained 424, 
and of the Owl 243 authentic records. Of 243 
Goshawk’s were 


stomachs examined, 49 


(449) 


empty, 41 held poultry, 79 game-birds (in- 
cluding 55 Ruffed Grouse), 73 held mammals 
(including 63 cottontail rabbits). The re- 
mainder contained chiefly small birds. 

Many of the Snowy Owls taken were in an 
weak condition, Of 123 


emaciated and 


stomachs examined, no less than 63 were 
In 15 were remains of poultry, 8 had 


P. ee Rn 


empty 
eaten game-birds, 39 mammals. 


The Ornithological Magazines 
WILSON The 


article in the September number is an ex 


THE BULLETIN. leading 
cellent contribution to the life history of the 
Lark, by Miksch 


Sutton, illustrated with several photographs 


Prairie Horned George 
and a half-tone plate by the author. The dis 
banding of the winter flocks, the early nesting 
and the flight song are some of the spec ial 
topics treated. Mr. Sutton believes that this 
Lark often mates for life. Another article by 
R. M. Kempton gives notes on the home life 
of the Turkey Vulture. 
turned to the nest of the preceding year, and 


\ certain pair re 


used it to roost in for a month before actually 
beginning to breed. 

An interesting and valuable departure 
from the more stereotyped bird magazine 
article is a very readable autobiography by 
the veteran Otto Widmann, whose quiet and 
retiring habits have rendered him all too 
little 


Whoever persuaded him to write this sketch 


known to the present generation. 


of an interesting deserves the 
thanks not only of the Wilson Club, but 
4.0. U Inci 


several 


career 
ill members of the . as well. 


dentally there are appreciative 


ketches of Louis Agassiz Fuertes, with an 
excellent portrait. 

Mr. Charles Eugene Johnson writes of the 
occurrence of rare birds in Douglas County, 
Kansas, and Mr. Burleigh describes his ex- 


periences with the breeding birds in Pike 
County, Pennsylvania, in the remarkably 
ickward year, 19¢7. The usual General 


Notes and the Bird Banding News conclude 
he issue.—L, G. 


THE MURRELET. 
ighth volume of the official Bulletin of the 
‘acific Northwest Bird and Mammal Society 


The third part of the 


Book News and Reviews 
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(University of Washington, Seattle) includes 
‘Observations at Westport, Washington,’ by 
IX. A. Kitchin, on 69 species, the second and 
concluding part of R. H. Palmer’s ‘Birds of 
the Olympic Peninsula of Washington,’ ‘A 
Brief Sojourn in Cape May County, New 
Jersey,’ by Thomas D. Burleigh, ‘Nesting of 
the Western Robin,’ by J. Hooper Bowles, 
‘The Status of Certain Sandpipers of the 
Pacific by Allan Brooks, 
Notes, Fact and Comment, and reports of 
Mr. Palmer distributes the 


Slope,’ General 
Club meetings. 
132 species of his list as follows: Permanent 
Residents, 52; Summer Visitants, 47; Winter 
Visitants, 20; Spring and Fall Migrants, 13. 

Iki. Hornero.—The concluding number of 
the third volume of this official organ of the 
Ornithological Society of La Plata (National 
Museum, Buenos Aires) contains 138 pages of 
varied and valuable information concerning 
the bird-life of the southern portion of our 
hemisphere. Dr. Dabbene continues his 
scholarly monograph of the Petrels and Alba- 
trosses of the south Atlantic, with its ia- 
structive cuts and distribution maps. A. S. 
Wilson presents an annotated list of 131 
species in the Department of General Lopez, 
Province of Santa Fe; Enrique Lynch Ar- 
ribalzaga concludes his informing compilation 
of the common names of Argentine birds 
from which it appears that many species are 
distinguished by distinctive titles. An allied 
subject is ‘Birds in South American Folk- 
lore’ by R. 
final part of this interesting paper which con- 
cludes with a bibliography. Several cases of 
disease in birds are recorded by Carlos A. 
Marelli Ubach, Dr. 
Dabbene comments on a number of species 
new to or rare in the Argentine, and the 
department of ‘Notes’ contains additional 
items worthy of record. 

A plate of Hudson presented by his friend 
Cunningham-Grahame accompanies this is- 


Lehman-Nitsche, the third and 


and Francisco A. 


sue, ahd an address on the work of this 
distinguished Argentine naturalist, by Prof. 
Martin Doello Jurado, Director of the 
National Museum, concludes with a call for 
subscriptions to a fund to erect a monument 
to Hudson in Buenos Aires, surely an ap- 
propriate place for this memorial. 
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IN transmitting his biennial report as 
President of the State Board of Fisheries and 
Game of Connecticut, . C. Walcott writes 
of the increasing and vital importance of 
contact with nature to counteract the insi- 
life. 
our 


dious influences of modern He calls 
attention to the fact that 
leisure have increased twenty per cent in the 
past twenty adds: “‘the 
leisure thus far means idleness, thoughtless- 


hours of 


years and new 
ness, and mischief instead of self-expression, 
self-improvement and, meditation.” He asks 
how are we to combat the efforts of “the 
manufacturers of predigested, automatic ex- 
citement”’ to induce us to use our new leisure 
to their financial advantage and our mental 
deterioration and replies that it must be the 
policy of the state to provide “larger oppor- 
tunity to return to the simple life of moun- 
tain, forest, and stream” where, with care, 
enough of our wild life may be saved “to 
add interest to the woods, fields and streams 
and an incentive to all who appreciate the 
best things in life to go afield for the benefit 
of body, mind, and spirit.” 

Herbert Hoover was animated by this 
same thought when in an address before the 
Izaak Walton League he said: “We devote 
vast departments of the Government, the 
great agencies of commerce and industry, 
science and invention to decreasing the hours 
of work but we devote comparatively little 
time to improving the hours of recreation,”’ 
and, like Mr. Walcott, he finds that “no 
other organized joy has comparable values 
to the outdoor experience. The joyous 
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rush of the brook, the contemplation of the 
eternal flow of the stream, the stretch of 
forest and mountain, all reduce our egotism, 
soothe our troubles, and shame our wicked- 
ness.” 

But the lure of “predigested, automatic 
excitement” is not to be overcome by mere 
It must be met constructively by 
an equally well-organized appeal to a better, 
stronger and older side of man’s nature. We 
shall indeed have become hopelessly decadent 
when we have lost that feeling of kinship with 
wide spaces which begets the desire to camp 


words. 


out. But modern life constantly decreases 
our opportunities to gratify this inherent, if 
forgotten, longing under conditions which 
afford 
become acquainted with ourselves. We need 


sufficient isolation to enable us to 
refuges and sanctuaries not only for wild life 
but for human life. Places where we know 
we have a right to go and where at a minimum 
expense and without undue inconvenience we 
may make or renew our friendship with 
nature. Places where we may rescue our 
individuality from being submerged by 
mechanized forms of entertainment which 
stifle both activity and ambition to act for 
ourselves. 

Great National Parks are wholly admir- 
able but they cannot serve the wants of the 
multitude. What we need infinite 
number of state parks, large and small, where 
camp-sites and the necessities for camping 
and living may be readily secured. No state, 
we venture to say, could supply the demand 
for easily accessible outdoor facilities of this 
kind. Properly conducted, such an under- 
taking could doubtless be made self-support- 
ing. But is any price too great to pay for the 
returns it would bring? 

The program of the Connecticut State 
Board calls for the establishment of such 
areas. It is a program made not alone in the 
interests of those who use the rod or gun, but 
of everyone who seeks relief from the roar and 
rush and ceaseless pressure of city and sub- 
urban existence; and the need for this relief 
grows daily more urgent. 

We may imagine that we can adapt our- 
selves to the demands of the day, but we do 
so only by unrealized mental and physical 
sacrifice. 


is an 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MOTHER GROUSE 


With Photographs* by A. A. Allen, Ph.D. 


One must have an 
abundance of pride or 
considerable self-assur- 
ance to write one’sauto- 
biography. He must 
have lived to a great 
age or he must have 
done a great work; he 
must have developed 
great skill in some field 
or he must have accom- 
plished something 
which his fellows desire 
to emulate before the 
details of his private 
life can possibly be 
worth making public 
and preserving for all 
time. Before we permit 
this mother Grouse to 
tell her story, perhaps 
we had best see whether 
she has anything about 
which to be proud. Her 


ON HER NEST AT THE FOOT OF A STUMP . 
. ancestors did not come 


ver in the Mayflower. They can, however, lay claim to being among 
e original settlers of this fair country. Certainly they were here long 
cfore Christopher Columbus demonstrated that the world was round and 
fore the Vikings sailed their frail barks across the northern ocean. Long 
fore the Red Man trailed these woods, long before the Mound Builders 


Wy Ae ng exception of those of the incubating bird and the young in the nest, the photographs are of 
tive birds. 
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plied their simple lives, they were here. Before the first divine spark of intelli- 
gence gave man dominion over the fowls of the air and the beasts of the field, 
her ancestors roamed these woods, picked these berries during the summer, 
and feasted on these buds during the winter. During all these years her an- 
cestors learned to live their lives through times of plenty and times of want, 
ever surrounded by countless enemies, and they have handed down to her the 
instinct that guides her life. Since the coming of the White Man to this 
country, the difficulties of maintaining life have increased many fold, and were 
not the instinct for self-preservation so deeply ingrained into all her habits, 
she and her species would long since have vanished from the picture. Such 
has been the fate of the Great Auk, the Labrador Duck, the Carolina Paroquet 
and the Passenger Pigeon, and her cousin, the Heath Hen, will soon follow. 
She writes this autobiography, then, to express her pride that she is still alive, 
that she has outwitted her enemies and escaped the parasites and diseases 
that man has introduced into her coverts, and has lived to reproduce her kind. 
Her father and her mother are dead; all of her brothers and sisters are gone; 
and nine out of ten of her children have disappeared. But she lives and her 
son lives, and she is proud that she is keeping her species from becoming 
extinct. Let her tell you her story. 

“T am one of eleven children. That is to say, my mother hatched eleven 
eggs at the base of an old chestnut stump in one corner of the woodlot where 
she herself began life. Five of us were destined not to live long, for a drenching 
shower soaked us the first day. A cold, drizzling rain, kept up for several days, 
which made insects difficult to find for the rest of us, so that by the end of the 
second week there were but four of us left, and mother thought that we were 
not growing as fast as we should. One of my brothers and one of my sisters 
grew somewhat more rapidly and were considerably larger than I at the end 
of six weeks, but then they suddenly became quite sleepy and did not want 
to keep up with us, so that mother had to continually run back to keep us 
together. They were sick for but a few days before they died from what mother 
called ‘blackhead.’ ‘Young Grouse always get it,’ she said, ‘when Chickens 
or Turkeys have access to the woods,’ and she led us a long ways that day 
from the spot where our brother and sister had died. The only reason she had 
not moved into the big woods long before was that food was so scarce there, 
and this smaller woodlot had many things in its favor, including fewer foxes, 
Hawks, and Owls. The three of us lived together safely until fall, and brother 
and I learned much from mother about outwitting our enemies. She never flew 
until it was absolutely necessary, but taught us to utilize our protective color- 
ation to the best advantage. Whenever a Hawk appeared in the sky, she 
uttered a soft, purring note and remained utterly motionless, her feathers 
drawn close, her crest erect, until I could hardly believe myself that she was 
the same bird that had been following us about a minute before. With her 
head turned slightly to one side, she kept her eye on the Hawk until she was 
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sure it would not detect us. Whenever a fox or a human being approached 
she had a different note and taught us to keep a bush or a tree between us 
and the approaching footsteps so that when it came time to fly there would 
be something to obstruct the enemy’s view. 

“When we were quite small we once hunted unwittingly right up to the spot 
where an old gray cat was waiting for us, and she pounced upon my brother, 
who was nearest to her. At his first cry, my mother flew right into the old 
cat’s face with such force that it completely upset her, and my brother escaped 
with the loss of only a few feathers. Mother then fell to the ground and began 
beating the leaves with her wings as though she were terribly crippled, and 
the old cat forgot all about us and began sneaking up on mother. She trailed 
along the ground as though she could hardly run, but I soon saw that it was 
a trick to get the cat away from us, for she managed to keep just out of reach, 
and when she had led her across the clearing, she got up and circled back to us 
without even a disturbed feather. 

“Thus all went well until October, when men appeared in the woods with dogs 
and noisy guns. About this time brother began to complain of pains in his 
stomach that he could not explain, and mother told me confidentially that some 
day before long he would leave us on a long flight, and people would say he 
had gone crazy if he happened to get bewildered in a strange country and fly 
into a window or land in a city street. The truth was he had eaten something 
that had caused small worms to grow in his stomach, which were poisoning 
him. If he had many of the worms they would kill him eventually but if he 
had but few and his ‘crazy flight’ ended in a good place to find a living, he 
might recover. Sure enough, one day, just at daylight, he left the tree where 
we were roosting and, with a rush of wings, cleared the top of the woods; we 
never saw him again. Then came days of dodging the guns. The trick I had 
learned of keeping a tree between me and the approaching enemy stood me in 
good stead many a time now. I often heard the bang of the gun and the 
whistle of the shot when I took wing but none ever touched me. Mother was 
not so lucky, for one day three hunters came through the woods together and 
we thought there were only two. We dodged the two all right, but mother 
unfortunately flew toward the third, who was a deadly shot, and I was left 
alone in the world to get along as best I could. 

“The hunting season closed and the long cold winter followed. I often had 
cause to be thankful for my double feathers to keep me warm when the tem- 
perature dropped far below zero and the north winds howled. My color was 

ttle protection to me now, and I had to be doubly alert, especially when 
citing buds in the exposed top of a poplar, lest a Goshawk swoop down upon me. 
\gain, when asleep under a low-hanging hemlock, I had to keep one ear open 
for the approach of Reynard, the fox, and the other against my ancient enemy, 

e weasel. The hooting of the Horned Owls at night made me shudder, even 

hough I realized that my greatest safety lay in being absolutely motionless. 
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ZERO WEATHER AND THANKFUL FOR A DOUBLE COATING OF FEATHERS 
(THE AFTERSHAFTS OF THE FEATHERS PROVIDE THE DOUBLE INSULA- 
TION AGAINST COLD) 


— 


Sometimes, when the snow was deep and loose, I plunged, head first, into a 
snow bank and spent the night in safety beneath the soft blanket. Occasion- 
ally it would rain during the night and then freeze, making it impossible for 
me to get out and I spent several hungry days at times imprisoned beneath the 
crust. Usually I had little difficulty in finding food, for I could always rely on 
the buds of poplar and birch and the catkins of the alder to fill my crop, though 
I preferred to vary the coarse diet at times with such wild grapes and thorn 
apples as were still available above the snow and I could always find the fuzzy 
fruits of the sumac. 

“January and February passed, with several narrow escapes from foxes, 
Hawks and Owls, but as the days rolled by and I learned the habits and tricks 
of the individuals that lived in my woods it became easier to escape them. 
Indeed, I took a friendly interest in their lives when I knew I was safe. Then 
came fickle March with its ice and its winds. I disliked this month very much, 
except for the fact that as the snows disappeared I was able to find the green 
leaves of the mitrewort and the berries of the wintergreen to vary my diet. 
But my feet were always wet and ice frequently formed on my tail, so that at 


times I nearly pulled it out when it froze to the ground or to the log where | 


was sitting. 

“One morning in late March a curious sound greeted my ears. I had never 
heard it before, but instinctively I knew what it was. “Thump—Thump 
Thump — thump-thump-thump-thump-thump-thump-thump-ump-ump-ur-ur- 
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ur-rrrrrrrrrrr—the sound came across the valley, and I knew that the mating 
season of our kind was approaching. At first it did not interest me very much 
but as the days grew warmer in April I began to wonder how the sound was 
made and what the cock bird looked like anyway. All winte: I had lived alone 
but now I began to crave company, so one clear morning I braved the open 
valley and flew to the woods whence had come the enticing sound. Cautiously 
I picked my way through the underbrush until I got a good view of the male 
bird on the log. At first I thought he was asleep as he sat there with his feathers 
all fluffed out, but soon he roused himself and struck the air a mighty stroke 
with his wings. A low ‘thump’ came to my ears. Jt sounded but little louder 
than when I had heard it from my own woodlot. Again he struck the air with 
his wings and another ‘thump’ went rolling across the valley. Now he was 
rousing himself to real action, his wings beat faster and faster until he had to 
brace himself with his tail and the ‘thumps’ came quicker and quicker until 
they blended into a roll like the sound of distant thunder. I must confess I was 
quite thrilled by the per- 

formance and a slight 

movement on my part at- 

tracted his attention. 

Then what a transforma- 

tion occurred. Immedi- 

ately he drooped his wings 

and lifted his tail, spread- 

ing it over his back like a 

beautiful fan. A circlet of 

iridescent black feathers 

on the sides of his neck, 

that were before almost 

invisible, he now spread 

like a great ruff. As he ap- 

proached me, he shook his 

head from side to side so 

that the sunlight glinted 

upon these iridescent THE COURTSHIP DISPLAY OF THE MALE 
feathers. With each shake 

of his head he emitted a curious sound which terminated in a prolonged hiss 
as he stepped quickly in front of me, compelling me to see him at his very 
best. I must admit I was captivated, but I tried hard not to show any interest 
and at the first opportunity flew back to my own woods where he made no 
cliort to follow me. Quite frequently now I heard him drumming. Mostly it 
vas early in the morning, but sometimes during the middle of the night and 
always from the same log. I began to fear for him lest the Horned Owl that 
I knew was nesting in his woods should be attracted by his drumming and 
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snatch him from the log at night. Then, too, I feared lest the sly fox should 
sneak up on him during his drumming when he could not hear. 

“The last of April stirred in me another instinct, and I began to look around 
for a suitable place for a nest. I wanted a tree or a stump behind me so that no 
animal could sneak up and pounce upon me from behind, but in front I needed 
nothing for I knew my colors fitted so well with the leaves of the forest floor as 
to make me practically invisible if 1 remained motionless. I tried out a dozen 
different spots before I found one that suited me and finally selected one at the 
foot of a stump where a fallen branch would throw shadows upon me and 
make it difficult for a Hawk or a fox to pounce upon me even from in front. 
By twisting and turning and pecking at the soft soil, I made a depression about 
8 inches in diameter and 2 inches deep which I lined with dead leaves that 
were all about, and here I laid my eggs. For eleven days I laid an egg each 
day, and not until I had laid the last one did I feel any desire to sit upon 
them. Each day after laying my egg I covered them with a few leaves so that 
the Crows and coons and skunks would not find them. My eggs were a clear 
buffy white when I first laid them, but after the first rain they all got stained 
from the dead leaves. Some Grouse lay eggs with concealed brownish or 
lavender spots but mine were without spots of any kind. 


RUFFED GROUSE HATCHING 
“On top of each bill I could see a tiny white tooth with which the chick had cut a lid from 
the end of the egg.”’ 
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“For twenty-two days I sat on those eggs as conscientiously as any bird could, 
leaving them only long enough to feed and turning them carefully with my bill 
when I returned, so that they would be warmed uniformly. On the twenty- 
first day I began to hear tiny peepings within the shells and on the twenty- 
second the great event happened and ten of the cutest little chicks you ever 
saw cut their way out of the shells and dried their down against my breast. 
On top of each bill I could see a tiny hard white tooth with which the chick had 
cut a lid from the larger end of the egg. Had it not been for the egg teeth 
I don’t see how they could have hatched for their bills were very soft and 
could not possibly have cut through the hard shell. On the second day these 
egg-teeth had fallen off never to be replaced. 

“These were the proudest days of my life, but also the most worried. When 
all of my youngsters had dried off and were getting restless, I took them for their 
first hunt for insects. They needed no encouragement; rather it was with 
difficulty that I kept them from wandering too far and getting lost. Spreading 
out like a fan and advancing like a skirmish-line of an army, they investigated 
every leaf within their reach. I followed behind them, constantly crooning so 
that they would know where I was and not wander too far. If they could 
not hear me or one of their companions, they would give the ‘lost call,’ and 
I would hasten to them and lead them back. If they spied a chipmunk or a 
squirrel or any other enemy, they would give the ‘fear call’ and I would rush 
to their assistance. We covered considerable ground in our search for food 
and were constantly on the move 
until we found a spot where the 
canker worms were falling from 
the trees or where the plant-lice 
covered the lowvegetation within 
reach. Then I would mount to 
a stump or a low branch where 
I could watch for enemies and 
they would fill their crops. 
When they had appeased their 
hunger or got chilly, they would 
give a still different call and run 
beneath my wing. Then I would 
fluff out my feathers and call the 
rest of them to me and brood 
them for five or ten minutes be- 
ore we started on another hunt. 

“Life was full of excitement 
ind worry in those days. Every- 
hing seemed to be hunting for 


ny children, and, in spite of GROUSE HUNT FOR INSECTS 


JUST OUT OF THE SHELL 


of a snake or a cat. 
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everything that I could do to 
protect them, one after another 
disappeared until I had but four 
left. 
minks, weasels, squirrels, chip- 
munks, even the half-blind little 
shrews, jumped at them when 


Foxes, raccoons, skunks, 


they were small. Hawks, Crows, 
Jays, snakes, and half-wild house 
cats were a terrible menace, 
and at night after the young- 
sters had ceased to brood be- 


neath my wings, I feared the 
Owls. 

“At the end of the first week 
I still had eight children, and 
their wings had so grown that 
they could fly short distances and get up into the shrubbery at the approach 


At two weeks I still had six left, and their little wings 


met behind their tails and real feathers were appearing on their backs. 
At the end of three weeks their breasts were well feathered and their backs 
were fully covered and cute little tails appeared beyond their wings, and 
saucy little top-knots had developed on top of their heads. At five weeks they 
were fully feathered, except for a little line of down over their eyes and on 


their throats, and I still had 
left. A  Sharp-shinned 
Hawk began searching us out 


SIX 


each day at this time, and in 
spite of my watchfulness he 
finally got one of my children, 
with but five. 


leaving me 


One of these soon died, as 
had my brothers and sisters, 
from ‘blackhead’ and the rest 
of the 


clearing where the raspberries 


us moved back into 
were now ripening. Previous 
to this we had been feeding 
largely on the strawberries 
that grew along the edge of 
the woods,for as these 
ripened my children lost their 
great appetites for insects 


ELEVEN DAYS OLD 
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and seemed to prefer the fruit with an occasional bit of clover. We feasted on 
the raspberries and then on the blackberries until September, when another 
accident befell my family. 

“The blackberries were getting scarce and we had moved over the hill to the 
edge of the pasture where the thorn apple bushes hung full of fruit. We had 


TWENTY-THREE DAYS OLD 


heard the Robins scolding when we first came and knew there was danger 
about, but all had been quiet for half an hour when a shadow dropped from the 


irge oak tree directly behind us, and a Cooper’s Hawk carried off my largest 
on. The Hawk had been sitting there quietly after the Robins discovered him 
intil everything had quieted down and we had picked our way close enough to 


ike his strike sure. So then came the first of October and the opening of the 
inting season, and I had but three children left. We didn’t try to keep to- 


vether now, though we frequently met among the thorn apples or up on the 


lige where the beech nuts were plentiful. For six weeks the hunters 
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tramped back and forth through our woods, sometimes with dogs and some- 
times without. Rabbits and squirrels that we had seen so often gradually 
became scarcer. As long as the leaves were on the trees it was not hard for us to 
elude the hunters, but when the leaves fell it became increasingly difficult for we 
had to venture out into the thorn apples where there were no evergreens for us to 
keep between us and the guns. We were accustomed to roost together in a clump 


of hemlocks at one corner of the woods, and one night one of the children did not 
appear at the accustomed hour and the next night there were but two of us left. 

“Now the hunting season is over. With a little vigilance my son and I will 
get through the winter safely. Next spring will find me still in the old woodlot 
where my mother and grandmother were raised, but my son will doubtless 
seek out a drumming-log across the valley where there is more room and where 
he has a better chance of finding a mate. Next year, possibly, I will have better 
luck raising my family, for I am older now and have had valuable experience. 
I shall do my best to keep my kind from vanishing from the earth. My wits 


are as keen as any, I love the excitements of life, and I ask no pity. Keep the 
disease out of my woodland, restrict the hunting until I stand a fair show of 
bringing more than one child through the winter, help me a little with my 
natural enemies to make up for all the additional dangers that have surrounded 
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my life, and I and my kind will continue to grace the woodlands, to thrill the 
nature-lover in the spring with our thunder, and to match our wits with those 
of the sportsmen in the fall. I am proud that I am alive, and I submit this 
sketch of my life in the hope that those who read it will realize with what odds 
I have to contend—that they may not expect too much and that they may 
want to treat me fairly. I am a game-bird, I ask no more.” 


WITH FEATHERS FLUFFED—BROODING HER YOUNG 


QUESTIONS 


1. Where does the Ruffed Grouse nest, how large is the nest and how many eggs are 
sually laid in it? 
2. When does incubation begin and for how long does it continue? 
3. What do the young Grouse look like when first hatched? 
4. How have they changed at the end of the first week? The second week? The third 
ind fifth? 
5. What are some of the enemies of the young Grouse? 
6. Name one parasite and one disease that kill many young Grouse. 
7. How does the mother Grouse behave when a Hawk appears? 
8. How does she behave when she hears a fox coming? When her young are attacked? 
g. What do the young Grouse feed upon for the first few weeks? How does their food 
iange from then on? 
10. What do the old Grouse feed on in winter? In the spring, summer, and fall? 
11. What takes the place of song with the Grouse? 
12. Describe the courtship performance. 
13. Hew do young Grouse get out of the egg-shell? 
14. Does the mother Grouse lead her chicks and scratch for them like a hen? 
15. What should we do to keep the Grouse from becoming extinct? 
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THE WOODCOCK 


Questions regarding the bird illustrated in the colored frontispiece 


A. Questions that can be answered by a study of the colored plate: 
1. How does the Woodcock secure its food? 
2. In what ways are the Woodcock’s eyes different from those of a Robin or Sparrow as 
to size and position? Why are they different? 
3. Are the Woodcock’s wings long or short, pointed or rounded? 
. Of what advantages to the bird is the type of wing which it has? 
To what family does the Woodcock belong? 
How do its bill and feet compare with those of the Spotted Sandpiper? 
. Why does the Woodcock not need as long legs as the typical Sandpipers? 
. Why does it not need such long pointed wings as the Sandpipers that live in the open 
country? 
. What does the color pattern of the Woodcock’s upper parts resemble? 
. Of what advantage is this to the bird? 
How do the Woodcock’s feet differ from those of a Robin? 
12. Is the Woodcock’s tail long or short? Why does it not need to be longer? 
. Questions that can be answered by consulting any standard works on birds: 
1. Where is the Woodcock found in summer? Where in winter? Why does it migrate? 
2. In what kind of places would you look for Woodcock and at what time of year in your 
loc ality e 
3. Where does the Woodcock nest, how many eggs does it lay, and what is the period 
of incubation? 
. How does the bird behave when you approach its nest? 
Describe the courtship performance of the Woodcock. 
How does it produce the curious ‘wing whistling’ sounds? 
. The Woodcock is ordinarily considered a game-bird. In what ways is it satisfactory, 
in which unsatisfactory? 
Is the Woodcock increasing or decreasing in your locality? 


FOR YOUNG OBSERVERS 
BIRD ISLAND 


We had come on an all-day picnic to our favorite island in the ‘Narrows.’ 
This island is very small and is thickly carpeted with pine needles. The pine 
trees on it are stately and magnificent. The island itself is hidden by a screen 
of thick rushes. There is also another island in front of ‘ours’ which is a good 
deal larger than the pine one. 

As my sister unloaded the picnic things, I jumped out onto a rock by the 
side of the boat and went up towards the center of the island. I had taken 
only a few steps when from a bunch of juniper bushes there came a flutter 


and then, with a whir, a Song Sparrow flew out, close to the ground. I thought, 


by the way she flew, that perhaps she had a nest in those bushes. I glanced in 
and there it was just as I thought, with little birds in it. I counted the heads 
(because the rest of them were all tangled up) and found there were four little 
baby birds in it. Their eyes were shut and they had grown no feathers as yet. 
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As I parted the bushes two of them opened their giant mouths for food, think- 
ing I was their mother. I squealed with delight and had to show the family, 
my find. I think it was some find, don’t you? ; 

Meanwhile the mother bird was crying to us pitifully from a tree over our 
heads. We went to the middle of the island but still she did not quite dare 
come down to her nest. 

I thought perhaps she would come down to it when we had finished cooking 
our dinner and had gone to the far end of the island to eat it. I hoped so for 
the babies were huddled close together from the cold and needed their mother 
to keep them warm. 

As we were eating the dinner we had cooked, two Kingbirds began wailing 
in a tree overhanging the water. They kept it up for a long time. Mother, 
glancing into the tree where the Kingbirds were, saw a nest. No wonder they 


were crying. They were afraid that we would hurt their babies. The nest was 
so high in the pine tree that we could not see inside it, but the outside, from 
our point of view, was very neatly built. 

After a while the Kingbirds grew tamer and came to feed their babies. We 
could hear them when their mother or father brought insects to them. Once 
we saw the mother Kingbird with a huge dragon-fly in her bill. We watched 
intently and saw it disappear in her bill, but she flew to the nest and fed her 


babies with the dragon fly just the same. She had just chewed it so her 
babies could eat it more easily. Once in a while a head appeared above the 
nest in an attempt to get more food from the feeder. Sometimes it did; most 
times it didn’t. 

It was all very interesting and we enjoyed it while we ate our dinner. 

As we were eating our dessert mother said ““There’s a Cedarbird.’’ We 
looked, saw him, but thought nothing of it. After dinner I decided to go for 
a short walk. It certainly was short. I had taken about five steps and was 
right beside the tree in which mother had seen the Cedarbird when, upon 
looking up, I saw a nest. Mother told me it was a Cedarbird’s nest. I turned 
my gaze to the tree on the right. There was a Robin’s nest. Both of these 
nests were too high up in the tree for us to even see a baby head once in a 
while. All we could see was the mother bird and the father bird bringing food 
to the nest and then going away with empty bills. 

Finding four nests on one picnic day has beaten all other such days, I 
believe. —CATHERINE ComMMON (age 13 years), Watertown, N.Y. 


FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN 


One night, about a month ago, we heard a noise that sounded like wild 
Ducks and when we went out to see what they were, we saw Cranes flying 
igainst the stars. A few weeks later we saw them and they flew in lines. 
\nother time Daddy saw a snake that had charmed a bird that was fluttering 
nearby.—Mary ADALINE BRUCE (age 10 years), Skowotissa, Cyprus Island. 
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THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
was held in the American Museum of Natural 
History during the last week in October. 

On Monday night, the 24th, at the general 
public meeting, Charles Crawford Gorst gave 
a remarkable demonstration of his inimitable 
ability to imitate and analyze the songs of 
wild birds. A large and discriminating audi 
ence was greatly delighted by his entertain- 
ment. Dr. Eugene Swope spoke on the 
Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary and showed a 
large number of beautifully colored slides 
giving scenes in the Sanctuary at different 
times of the year. His quiet humor and 
flashes of insight into human nature were 


most delightful. Dr. Pearson spoke of his 


trip to Alaska the past summer where he 
carried on investigation of the workings of 
the territory’s bounty on American Eagles. 


Tuesday morning, at 10 o’clock, was held 
the annual business session. Dr. Frank M. 
Chapman and William P. Wharton were re- 
elected members of the Board of Directors. 
In addition to the report of the President on 
the year’s activities, there was given a report 
of the Treasurer, which showed that the En- 
dowment Fund of the Association during the 


past year passed the million dollar mark, and 
all obligations assumed by the Board of Di- 
rectors during the year had been met and 
that balances had been maintained in all 
departments. 

Talks were given by several of the Asso- 
ciation’s Field Agents, viz., Sidney R. Esten, 
for Indiana; Bertram G. Bruestle, for Mary- 
land; Mrs. Mary S. Sage, for Long Island; 
and Miss Frances A. Hurd for Connecticut. 
Addresses were also made by Edward H. 
Forbush, the Association’s General Agent for 
New England; Winthrop Packard represent- 
ing the Massachusetts Audubon Society; 
Miss Mary Leonard, Secretary of the Rhode 
Island Audubon Society; H. B. Skeele, Presi- 
dent of the Savannah Audubon Society; 
Beecher S. Bowdish, of the New Jersey Au- 
dubon Society; and Miss Rice of the Scranton 
Bird Club. 

At noon luncheon was served in the Man- 
hattan Square Hotel. 

At the Board meeting in the afternoon, 
plans were laid for increasing the educational 
work of the Association, and the President 
was authorized to make special effort to in- 
crease the contributions to the Building Fund 
the coming year. Property value is increas- 
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ing so rapidly it is deemed extremely impor- 
tant that efforts be made to secure enough 
funds to at least purchase a site for the 
building at as early a date as possible. 

Miss Ethel Jackson was elected Assistant 
Secretary in the place of Mrs. Florence A. 
Donohue, who is leaving the Association 
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after fifteen years of faithful service. 
On Wednesday a number of guests and 
visiting delegates journeyed to Oyster Bay, 
where as guests of Dr. and Mrs. Swope they 
enjoyed the Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary, and 
were also received at Sagamore Hill, the 
home of Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Senior. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


New Bird Refuge Created 

There has recently been created, by exec- 
utive order of President Coolidge, a new bird 
reservation in the state of Oregon. The order 
states that the lands specified “are hereby 
reserved and set apart for the use of the De- 
partment of Agriculture as a refuge and 
breeding-ground for birds.”” The area set 
aside consists of 1813 acres and is designated 
as the McKay Creek Bird Refuge. 


Bird-Protection in New Zealand 
From time to time we have taken occasion 
to acquaint readers of Brrp-LoreE with items 
of interest relating to the status of bird- 
protection in various parts of the world. 
The New Zealand Native Birds Protection 
Society, an affiliated branch of the Inter- 
national Committee for Bird Protection, is 
energetically continuing its efforts. We take 
pleasure in quoting the following from a 
report recently issued to members of the 
Society by E. V. Sanderson, Hon. Secretary. 
Two amendments to the Animals Protec- 
tion Act, 1921-22, have been introduced by 
Sir Thomas MacKenzie, and have now suc- 
cessfully passed the third reading in the Leg- 
islative Council. The effect of one amend- 
ment will be to make it necessary to have the 
sanction of both Houses of Parliament before 
any native bird now on the absolutely pro- 
tected list can be removed therefrom and 
placed on the game list. Such birds as the 
sanded Dottrel are almost annually threat- 
ened, as the Minister now alone has the 
power to transfer any bird. This office may 
at some time be held by a gentleman entirely 
averse to the ——— of any bird. The 
ond amendment prevents persons being 
given permits to enter bird sanctuaries for 
the purpose of taking birds or eggs, or selling 
any birds or their eggs, even if a permit has 
been given to take them under the Act. The 
Act at present makes it permissible to sell 
any bird legally taken, which is likely to en- 
courage trading in our rare birds. Both these 


amendments have yet to be passed by the 
Lower House before becoming law, and all 
bird-lovers will be giving our rare birds a 
helping hand if they will write the member 
for their district, asking his sympathy and 
support in the safe progress of these very de- 
sirable amendments. School children might 
band together and send a joint appeal from 
some of the pupils in each individual school. 

Our Society has passed through good times 
and adverse times; and at no previous period 
have our prospects seemed more promising of 
progress toward our desired goal. A glance 
backwards to the time when all birds were 
practically considered enemies of man by 
most people, when our native birds were 
slaughtered wholesale in ignorance of the law 
at times, and collected in all sorts of legal and 
illegal ways, down to the present times, when 
some of our most valued birds are increasing 
in number, will, it is believed, hearten all to 
increased effort. Let us remember as well 
that this increase in some species of our 
native birds has occurred despite the greater 
number of ground vermin and of the con- 
tinued depletion of our native forests. The 
improved state of affairs is, we believe, solely 
attributable to a steadily rising public appre- 
ciation of our heritage. There is a goal, how- 
ever, well beyond this, when an enlightened 
public will know well the value of birds and 
forests to our prosperity, nay, even to our 
very existence, and when the times we at 
—— live in will be looked upon more or 
ess as a dark age. 

New Zealand has also taken measures to 
zealously protect some of her rarer birds 
from the encroachments of foreign collectors. 
The Honorable Minister of Internal Affairs 
has determined that in the future no per- 
mission to take native birds will be granted to 
persons not resident within the Dominion, 
and if at any time specimens shall be supplied 
to persons or institutions outside the Domin- 
ion such specimens must be taken by officials 
of the Government. 

The Minister has also up for consideration 
the matter of declining to grant authority to 
kill certain protected birds. 
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Audubon Association Represented at 
Recent Meetings 


Mr. Sidney R. Esten, the 
efficient and energetic Field Agent for Indi 


Association’s 


ana, appeared on the program of the annual 
meeting of the American Humane Associa- 
tion, which was recently held in the city of 
Indianapolis. Mr. Esten also represented the 
Association at the Annual meeting of the 
Ohio Valley Regional Park Conference which 
was held in Cincinnati. 


Biological Survey Reports Success in 
Attracting Birds 


The success which has attended the efforts 
of the Biological Survey in attracting birds 
to the Experimental Orchard at Bell Station, 
Maryland, is reported as follows: 


A bird-bath, Martin-house, and 46 other 
bird-boxes were placed there in 1926. In 
that year the following numbers of broods 
were in part or wholly successful: Purple 
Martin, 3; Bluebird, 4; and House Wren, 10; 
total, 17. In 1927 with the same equipment 
numbers rose to: Purple Martin, 4; Blue- 
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bird, 4; House Wren, 18; English Sparrow, 4; 
Starling, 9; and Flicker, 1; total 40. In 1926, 
20 nests of tree-dwelling species, as Catbirds, 
Robins, etc., were found after the leaves 
were shed. If each of these produced a 
brood, a total for the 2%-acre tract for 1926 
was 37 broods, or 14.8 to the acre. If the 
same number of tree nests is reckoned for 
1927 (they will be actually counted later), 
the total is 60 broods, or 24 to the acre. 


Nature-Study Club of Indiana Comes 
Into Possession of Forest for 
Bird Sanctuary 


William A. Guthrie, formerly chairman of 
the Indiana State Conservation Commission, 
has recently given to the Nature Study Club 
of Indiana a forest preserve to be used as a 
wild-life sanctuary. The 
Club for some time has, also, been the cus 
todian, for the City of Indianapolis, of the 
unique and beautiful tract of virgin forest 
known as ‘Woolen’s Garden of Birds and 


above-mentioned 


Botany,’ which, some years ago, was deeded 
to the city of Indianapolis by William Watson 
-A. H. H. 


Woolen. 


NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Fee, $5 Annually 


Enrolled from July 1, 1927, to November 1, 1927 


Abell, Mrs. F. D. 
Agar, Mrs. John G. 
Alden, Miss Clara L. 
Aldrich, Mrs. Spencer 
Allen, John H. 

Allen, Mrs. John H. 
Anderson, O. F. 
Babcock, Miss Alida K. 
Bachrach, Clarence G. 

Bacon, Mrs. Daniel 

Bailey, Mrs. Russell T. 

Baily, Wm. L. 

Banks, Mrs. Theo. H. 

Barnard, Wm. H. 

Barnwell, Morgan G. 

Bassett, O. P. 

Bates, Mrs. Mira E. 

Bechtel, Edwin Det. 

Beckett, Mrs. Chas. H. 
Bedford, F. T. 

Belknap, Miss Dorothy Lamont 
Bell, Mrs. Denniston M. 
Benjamin, Irving 
Benkert, Wm. R. 
Berry, Miss Mildred 
Bird, Mrs. Maynard S. 


Boardman, Mrs. Bradford 
Boocock, Kenyon 

Bourn, Mrs. W. B. 
Bouvier, Mrs. John V. 
Brawan, Dwight 

Broome, Master John Alden Spoor 
Brown, Mrs. A. M. 
Buchanan, Mrs. S. Edwin 
Burr, Mrs. Louis H. 
Butler, Mrs. Charles T. 
Butler, Edward B. 
Caldwell, Otis W. 
Campbell, Ward 

Carrott, Miss Jane 
Carrott, O. B. 

Case, Miss Barbara Jane 
Catlin, Mrs. H. W. 
Chester, J. N. 

Choate, Mrs. A. D. 
Christiancy, George A. C. 
Coit, Mrs. James O. 
Condict, Mrs. Emilie F. 
Conners, C. B. 

Corbett, Miss Adelaide T. 
Corcoran, George Eustis 
Dana, Mrs. Denison D 
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Davis, Mrs. E. Dart 
Davis, Everly M. 
Degener, S. L. FE. 

de Meli, Mrs. Florence M. 
Dixon, Mrs. William H. 


Doubleday, Mrs. Frank N. 


Doubleday, Russell 
Douglass, George A., Jr. 
Douglass, Malcolm Walsh 
Dows, Mrs. David 

Drew, Mrs. William A, 
Dreyfuss, Mrs. Bernard 
Eaton, Henry B. 


Edison, Mrs. Theodore M. 


Egner, Mrs. Carl 
Emmelman, Lee 
Erbsloh, Mrs. Rudolf A. 


Evarts, Miss Katharine A. 


Farmer, Edward F. 
Ferguson, Mrs. Walter 
Field, Augustus B., Jr. 
Finn, Mrs. James A. 
Flagg, Mrs. W. A. 
Fortington, Miss Nadia 
Gambrill, Mrs. Richard 
Gans, Howard S. 
Gifford, Mrs. Robert W. 
Gill, Mrs. Wm. T. 
Graham, Thomas P. 
Gutheridge, Mrs. Scott 
Hall, Mrs. E. W. 
Haller, C. T. 


Harman-Brown, Miss Helen Stuart 


Harvey, Dr. W. B. 
Hayes, Henry R. 

Hedge, Miss Edith Heath 
Hepburn, Miss Jane A. 
Hine, S. K. 

Hitchcock, C. W. 
Hoffman, Richard S. 


Hotaling, Mrs. George Preston 


Houston, Philip LL. 
Hoyt, Mrs. Richard F. 
Hubbard, Mrs. G. Evans 
Hubbell, Henry M. 
Hutchison, Walter S. 
Johnson, Mrs. Leonard 
Jonas, Ralph 

Jay, Mrs. John 

Jay, Wm. H. E. 
Kaufman, Mrs. Benj. H. 
Kennelly, Major William 
Kernochan, Whitney 
King, Miss Ethel 

King, Herbert T. 
Knapp, Mrs. Edward S. 
Koopman, John R. 
Kress, Claude W. 


Leigh, B. W. 

Levin, Mrs. S. 

Lewis, H. Bertram 
Lindenmeyr, Mrs. Henry 
Linkroum, W. H. 
Livingston, Johnston 
Lockwood, Mrs. Mary P. 
Lovett, Mrs. R. S. 

Luke, Mrs. Thomas 
Martin, John 

Masten, W. H. 

Meyer, Robert E. 
Minor, Mrs. Clark H. 
Monell, Mrs. Ralph 
Morrell, Mrs. J. B. 
Myrick, J. S. 
Obermayer, Miss Ida S. 
Olyphant, Mrs. J. K., Jr. 
Paterson, Mrs. Myra D. 
Peabody, Mrs. Chas. S. 
Perkins, Miss Helen F. 
Pickhardt, Carl 

Poor, Walter S. 

Poor, Mrs. W. S. 

Potter, Mrs. R. Burnside 
Pratt, Mrs. Charles H. 
Pratt, Mrs. George D. 
Puchmuller, August 
Ramsey, Miss Jane 
Randall, Clifford S. 

Rea, W. H., 2nd. 

Reese, Mrs. Robert G. 
Reilly, F. K. 

Requa, C. J. 

Rich, Mrs. F. M. 

Ripley, Robert Wolcott 
Robinson, Mrs. E. Moore 
Robinson, Mrs. H. R. 
Rosemond, Fred L. 
Rounds, R. Stowell 
Ryan, Miss Elizabeth 
Scherer, Miss Anne B. 
Scholle, Miss Hardinge 
Schwartz, Miss Corinne B. 
Senior, Dr. Philip H. 
Stephenson, D. K. 
Tuxedo Park School 
Viall, William A. 

von Lilienthal, Albert W. 
Ward, Geo. B. 


Watkins Glen Bird Club (N. Y.) 


Westendorf, Joseph F. 
Wheat, Miss Grace I. 
Whitney, Harry 

Wilcox, LeRoy 

Williams Mrs. Timothy S. 
Wood, Miss Sarah Keen 
Woodbury, C. Hugh 
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Woltman, Miss Julia 
Worman, Miss Bessie A. 
Zinsser, Mrs. Frida 


LaMont, Mrs. Herbert Murray 
Langdon, Mrs. Woodbury G. 
Lawler, Miss Margaret Brennan 
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Fee, $100 for Endowment Fund 


Enrolled from July 1, 1927, to November 1, 1927 


Baldwin, Sarah R, 


Billings, Mrs. C. K. G. 
Brooks-Asten, Mrs. Florence 


Burton, Mrs 


Robert M. 
Cardeza, Mrs. J. M. 


Crowninshield, Mrs. Francis B. 


Dawes, Dexter B. 


Fleming, Mrs. J. Walter 


Haarer, John W. 


Hearst, William Randolph 
Houston, Mrs. Charlotte H. S. 


Lilienthal, Mrs. Jos. L. 
Mayer, Mrs. R. deL. 
Murphy, W. P. 

Oestler, Frank R. 

Peck, Mrs. R. E. 

Pou, Robert Edward 
Schaefer, Otto 

Sperry, Mrs. Lewis 
Walcott, Chas. D. 
Wray, Mrs. Margaret C 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BUILDING FUND 


to November 1, 1927 


Previously reported 
Abercrombie, David T 
Althouse, H. W. 
Aspinwall, John 
Belden, Mrs. Hanna E. 
Bell, Miss M. K. 
Botsford, Mrs. O. M. 
Bowden, Frederick P. 
Brodhead, Mrs. Lucas 
Cabot, Powell, M. 
Candee, Lyman 
Carlisle, Mrs. W. A. 
Clowes, F. J. 

Crouse, George, Jr. 
Derr, Mrs. Andrew F. 
Easton, Mrs. Jane F. 
Eberhart, Mrs. F. G. 


Fahrney, Mrs. Marion H. 


Fisher, Miss Maude 
Garver, John A. 
Guernsey, Raymond 
Harvey, Edward J. 
Heroy, Miss Anne P. 
Hoover, W. H. 

Howe, Mrs. Lucien 
Hudson, Mrs. Kate W. 


Interest on Bank Balance 


Jay, Mrs. Augustus 
Kimberly, Miss Mary 
Kuchle, Gustav E. 
Lowrie, Mrs. Wm. C. 
Lynn, Charles J 


McKenzie, Mrs. Charles T. 


McKittrick Jr., T. H. 
Nelson, Frank G. 
Owen, Miss Mary E. 
Pearson, T. Gilbert 
Primley, Walter 
Rauch, William 
Riker, C. B. 

Sears, Miss A. L. 


Seligman, Mrs. Geo. W. 


September 1 


$21,208 
12 
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Shoemaker, C. W. 
Strauss, Mrs. Albert 
Surplus in General Fund for year ended 
October 19, 1927, transferred 4,110 
Tibbits, Miss Sarah B. 
Weeks, Andrew Gray 
Wharton, Mrs. Margaretha A. 
William, Moses 
Wilson, Mrs. G. G. 
Woodward, K. N. 
334 Contributions of $1 each 


8 8 


S2ggeges 


w 
w 


$26,013 19 


Less Prepaid Interest collected Ill 52 


$25,901 67 


The following contributed $1 each: Mrs 
Waldo Adams, Miss Dorothy D. Allee, Miss 
Lucy E. Allen, Miss Clara Altschul, Oakes I. 
Ames, Miss Ethel Amory, Wm. Anderson, 
Mrs. F. B. Andre, Alfred Williams Anthony, 
Richard Applegate, Henry Irwin Armstrong, 
Edward H. Atherton, Audubon Society of 
Norristown (Pa.), Audubon Society of Se 
wickley Valley (Pa.), Mrs. Benjamin A. 
Aycrigg, Mrs. John Bakewell, Mrs. Eugene 
S. Ballard, Walter S. Ballou, Miss Bamberger, 
Misses Banks, Mrs. Katherine H. Banning, 
Mrs. Henry Bartholomay, Mrs. Henry H. A. 
Beach, Edward E. Bechtel, Elliot S. Benedict, 
Mrs. A. J. Beveridge, Mrs. A. Avery Bevin, 
Eugene O. Beyer, Mrs. H. A. Bierwerth, 
Cecil Billington, Miss Katharine H. Birchall, 
Mrs. Walter L. Blackinton, Mrs. Edward 
Lawton Blackman, George A. Blaisdell, Mrs. 
C. C. Bloomfield, Miss E. D. Boardman, 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BUILDING FUND, continued 


Miss Anna Bogert, Mrs. E. P. Boggs, James 
B. Boote, Mrs. William C. Borland, Mrs. E. 
A. Bouer, Howard Boulton, Francis R. Boyd, 
Harry H. Boyden, Mrs. J. Q. A. Brackett, 
Miss Emily S. Brandegee, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Brewer, Edmund Bridge, F. W. 
Bridge, Mrs. Eugene S. Bristol, Gerald 
Brooks, Mrs. P. W. Brooks, Mrs. Alexander 
Ik. Brown, Clarence H. Brown, Mrs. Geo. 
McK. Brown, Mrs. J. Stanley Brown, Mrs. 
J. Thompson Brown, Miss Evelyn Browne, 
Dr. Arthur O. Bruce, John J. Bryant, Jr., 
Mrs. M. H. Burch, Clarence A. Burley, Miss 
Mary R. Cabot, Miss Mary Cameron, Sidney 
B. Cardozo, Arthur A. Chalmers, Arthur 
raft Chase, Mrs. Childe H. Childs, Henry 
E. Church, Mrs. A. H. Claflin, Dr. DeWitt 
S. Clark, Frank R. Cole, D. R. Collier, Mrs. 
Marion Tourison Collignon, Miss Jane B. 
Colt, Walter J. Comstock, Mrs. Morton FE. 
Converse, Mrs. H. P. Cooke, Prof. Archibald 
C. Collidge, Charles Copeland, Ernest Coss 
mann, Leslie Crane, Mrs. C. H. Crocker, R. 
Herbert Crowell, Roy Q. Curtiss, Mrs. Ber 
tram Cutler, Miss Isabel Danforth, George 
Davis, Mrs. Jeffrey Davis, Miss A. M. Davi 
son, W. Evans Devereux, Mrs. W. D. Dexter, 
Charles D. Dickey, Philip S. Dickey, Mrs. 
James B. Dill, Louis L. Dodge, Rev. Samuel 
M. Dorrance, Miss Helen M. Drennan, Mrs. 
Coleman duPont, H. A. DuVillard, Mrs. J. 
M. Eder, Mrs. F. H. Erbacher, H. A. Falk, 
William G. Fargo, Wm. M. Fitzhugh, H. C. 
lleitman, Mrs. T. G. Fletcher, Mrs. E. D. 
loyd, Miss Annie C. Foster, Mrs. I. T. 
rary, Alexander V. Fraser, Charles R. 
l'rederickson, G. Watson French, Miss Mary 
rye Frost, Z. E. Gaff, Mrs. M. E. Gaines, 
rving Gambet, Dr. C. H. Gardner, Mrs. 
!lizabeth C. Garretson, Mrs. F. P. Garrett- 
n, Miss Julia N. Gavit, Mrs. David N. 
iy, Joseph H. Gay, Miss Agnes Gifford, 
S. Gilbertson, Mrs. James Gillmore, John 
Gladding, Mrs. B. Goldfrank, Morris 
ioldstein, Mrs. Herman Good, Mrs. C. H. 
orrill, Mrs. C. P. Goss, Jr., Mrs. J. A. 
uld, Miss Ethel Gowans, Wm. H. 
eenough, Mrs. E. C. Griffin, E. L. Grimm, 
\iiss Emily Haines, J. M. Hannaford, Miss 
(eno Russell Harding, F. M. Haskell, Mrs. 
ry A. Hegeman, Walter C. Henderson, 


Bartlett Hendricks, George W. Herthel, Dr. 
Samuel S. Hill, Miss Susie E. Hill, Mrs. Geo. 
F. Hills, George Hilton, H. H. Hitchcock, 
Mrs. A. G. Hodenpyl, Jesse Holdom, Miss 
Amelia B. Hollenback, Harry B. Holmes, 
Philip L. Houston, Mrs. E. C. Hoyt, Lucius 
L. Hubbard, Miss Elizabeth Evans Hughes, 
Mrs. George D. Hulst, Mrs. Edward W. 
Hutchins, John Irving, Mrs. Adrian Iselin, 
2nd., Miss Annie A. James, Frederic T. 
Jencks, Mrs. Arthur S. Johnson, Harry R. 
Jones, Mrs. John S. Jones, Henry I. Judson, 
Chambers Kellar, Mrs. Edmund P. Kendrick, 
Miss Ruth R. Kennan, A. S. Kenny, Miss 
Virginia Keys, L. M. Kifer, Burnham W. 
King, Miss Caroline W. King, R. W. King, 
Miss Ida Kittle, A. S. Knight, Bayard R. 
Kraft, Mrs. Alphonse LeDuc, Mrs. Geo. B. 
Lee, Mrs. Olga C. Leidich, R. G. Leonard, 
Mrs. Joseph H. Lester, Dr. Howard Lilien- 
thal, Major A. R. Livingston, John Uri 
Lloyd, Miss Lucy Lowell, Mrs. C. S. Lycett, 
Miss Elinor L. P. Lyon, Mrs. Harry W. Mc- 
Call, Mrs. W. A. McGonagle, Mrs. Wm. C. 
McPherson, Mrs. M. S. MacKay, Mark W. 
Maclay, Mrs. F. Robert Mager, John W. 
Mailliard, James C. Maples, Mrs. Howard 
Martin, Mrs. C. O. Mason, Jacob E. Mavus, 
Claude Meeker, Mrs. Clara A. Meissner, 
Mrs. G. P. Mellick, J. T. Mellens, Mrs. Chas. 
W. Merrill, E. L. Merriman, Mrs. Robert T. 
Miller, Jr., Mrs. F. V. Mills, Charles J. 
Moore, E. W. Mudge, J. B. Murdeck, Ord 
Myers, Calvin H. Nealley, New Century 
Club of Utica, Mrs. Chas. P. Newton, New 
York Bird and Tree Club, Miss Anna Nichols, 
Clifford H. Oakley, Samuel Owen, James W. 
Pacey, Mrs. W. H. Parke, Neilson T. Parker, 
Edmund H. Parsons, Miss Mary H. Pearson, 
Mrs. Jefferson Penn, James H. Perkins, Miss 
Virginia Pickering, Miss Charlotte S, Play- 
ter, J. H. N. Potter, Willis H. Powers, Dr. 
J. P. Pratt, Mrs. F. F. Prentiss, Miss Clara 
F. Prescott, Mrs. Gilman Prichard, Mrs. 
Charles S. Purinton, Wm. A. Putnam, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. E. Quan, Mrs. Edward Ran- 
dolph, John J. Rankin, Mrs. L. G. Rose, Mrs. 
Edward H. Rathbun, C. E. Raymond, James 
H. Raymond, W. R. Renesch, Miss Marie V. 
Rey, R. C. Reynolds, Rev. T. Laurason 
Riggs, Wm. C. Robb, Mrs. A. B. Roberts, 
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G. Brinton Roberts, Anthony W. Robinson, 
Mrs. Elisabeth C. Robinson, Mrs. F. Roess- 
ler, Col. Archibald Rogers, Mrs. Thomas W. 
Rogers, Mrs. Morgan Rotch, Mrs. Chas. B. 
Rowland, Mrs. Charles Ruebens, Dr. W. L. 
Ruggles, C. H. Ruhl, Mrs. Joseph A. Rush 
ton, Mrs. Mary S. Sage, F. A. Sarg, Oscar F. 
Schaefer, Charles H. Schildler, George FE. 
Scott, Mrs. W. I. Scott, Benjamin F. Seaver, 
W. E. Seel, Jefferson Seligman, William F. 
Sellers, James Sharp, J. D. Shattuck, C. 
Sidney Shepard, Parke E. Simmons, William 
W. Sisson, H. B. Skeele, Miss Clara F. Slack, 
Miss Ada K. Smith, Arthur W. Smith, 
Edward A. Smith, Sinclair Smith, Whiting 
G. Snow, Dr. Geo. N. J. Sommer, Mrs. C. 
J. Steedman, Henry M. Stern, Col. Cecil 
Stewart, Miss M. A. Stimson, Mrs. L. A. 
Sticn, Harold G. Storke, Mrs. C. H. Stout, 


Gardner D. Stout, Mrs. E. C. Stringer, Mrs. 


Robert J. Struthers, Jr., S. W. Sturgis, J. L. 
Sturtevant, Mrs. John Swann, Harold H. 
Swift, Albert Tag, George F. Tatum, Mrs. 
Wm. R. Taylor, Sydney Thayer, Dr. Ernet 
Thum, Mrs. Wm. B. Thurber, Miss Martha 
K. Tichenor, Dr. Walstein H. Tompkins, 
Edward Twaddell, Ludwig Ulmann, VanNess 
Brothers, Mrs. H. N. VanVoorhis, Miss 
Albertina vonArnim, Miss Miriam Dwight 
Walker, Mrs. Charles F. Wallace, Mrs. 
Norman M. Ward, Miss Sylvia Warren, Mrs. 
Wm. C. Warren, Mrs. R. C. Watson, Joseph 
Weber, Jr., Orlando F. Weber, Wm. W. 
Weitling, Charles Wheeler, F. B. Whitaker, 
Mrs. W. C. White, J. Allen Wiley, William 
Wilkens, David W. Williams, Mrs. George 
G. Williams, Mrs. C. M. Wilson, George N. 
Wimer, Mrs. Alfred Winsor, Miss Sarah 
Wood, Mrs. Cushing F. Wright. 
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REPORT OF T. GILBERT PEARSON, PRESIDENT 


INTRODUCTION 


The cause of bird-protection continues its forward movement. When we 
consider the fact that China has prohibited the export of Pheasants, that 
Argentina has stopped the shipment of Tinamou to American and European 
markets, and that an important treatise on bird-killing and the economic value 
of birds by Count Arrigoni has been published in Italy, we may well take re- 
newed courage. The idea of creating bird-reservations in the United States, 
started many years ago by the Audubon Society workers, continues to grow. 
Increasing numbers of areas are being set aside every vear for the use of wild 
birds, and their numbers and extent bid fair in time to become an important 
element in the preservation of wild life. By a recent act of the California 
Legislature, that state now plans to expend a third of a million dollars annually 
in the establishment of bird-refuges. North Carolina, the latest state to estab- 
lish a state game department, now has a game refuge in its Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. Many additional tracts of land have been given to the state of Massa- 
chusetts for bird sanctuaries, chiefly through the efforts of Messrs. Fletcher 
and Floyd of the New England Federation of Bird Clubs. These are examples 
of what is going on in many parts of the country. This Association recently has 
again been obliged to decline title to lands offered for sanctuary purposes 
because of lack of necessary funds to insure their development and guardianship. 


RESERVATIONS AND SANCTUARIES 


On May 26 there was unveiled at the Association’s Bird Sanctuary at Oyster 
Bay, the exquisitely beautiful bird-fountain placed there in memory of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, to commemorate his deep interest in the living bird. A full 
account of this occasion has been published in the pages of Brrp-Lore. Dr. 
Eugene Swope, under whose skillful management the Roosevelt Bird Sanc- 
tuary has been developed to such a high state of efficiency and usefulness, 
reports a greatly increasing number of visitors and comments especially on 
the numerous serious students of birds and bird sanctuaries who come here 
to observe and to learn. 

The Paul J. Rainey Wild Life Sanctuary in Louisiana was in no way affected 
by the Mississippi floods, and the bird-life there has enjoyed a year of pros 
perity. Blue Geese were present during the winter season in many tens of 
thousands. Richard Gordon, the superintendent, estimates that on Bell Isle 
Lake, near our headquarters, at least 50,000 Canvasbacks were present at one 
time. It would be difficult to state with accuracy how many thousands and 
thousands of wild fowl of other species found sanctuary in our ponds and 


marshes during the colder months of the year. 
(464) 
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The work of guarding colonies of Egrets, Herons, Ibises, and other water- 
birds in Texas, Louisiana, Florida, South Carolina, and North Carolina has 
been carried out as in previous years. The same report may be made of the 
sea-bird nesting-places protected by our employees in Maine, New York, 
Virginia, and Louisiana. 
LEGISLATION 

In forty-one state capitals, legislative bodies assembled the past year and, 
naturally, many bills were introduced affecting wild-life protection. As here- 
tofore, we were at times called upon for advice, or, lacking such calls, in some 
cases proceeded to volunteer advice most vigorously. We combatted the 
attempt to remove protection from the Brown Pelican in Florida and Texas, 
gave our support to the establishment of a state game department in North 
Carolina, and were particularly active in Congress in the interests of the 
Game Refuge Bill, the bill to appropriae $350,000 for the proposed Bear River 
marsh levee, and the bill for the establishment of a National Arboretum at 
Washington, D. C. This last-named measure became a law during the closing 
days of the last Congress. Mr. John P. Holman again represented the Asso- 
ciation in legislative matters at the National Capital. 


FIELD WORK 


During the summer, your President studied the grounds of the Bear River 
marshes of Utah, where, for the past fifteen years, Ducks have been dying in 
great numbers as the result of a mysterious sickness, popularly referred to as 
‘alkali poisoning.” In Nevada, data were collected on the antelope situation, 
which probably will lead to the Association’s taking an active part financially 
in a unique problem that has developed in the northern part of the state, af- 
fecting this rare and beautiful animal. Visits were made to five of the National 
Parks in the Pacific Coast States, and study given to the Park Nature Guide 
Service carried on by the Government. It was a pleasure to meet with our 

filiated Audubon Society officers and members in California, Oregon, and 

Washington. Some time was spent investigating the effects of the bounty 
stem in reference to the Bald Eagle in Alaska. Along the southern coast of 
iat territory, where these birds formerly existed in great numbers, the feet 
| 40,753 have been turned in for bounty since 1917. The numbers have been 
reatly reduced, but there are probably still more Eagles in that region than 
any other territory of like dimensions on the North American Continent, 
it their numbers are dwindling. 


EDUCATIONAL EFFORT 


During the past school year 8,697 Junior Audubon Clubs, with 355,486 


embers, were organized in the United States and Canada. Their distribution 


is as follows: 
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ANNUAL SUMMARY OF JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUBS AND MEMBERS 
ENROLLED UNDER THE CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL FUND 


JUNE 1, 1927 
STATES CLUBS MEMBERS 
Alabama ‘ 813 
Arizona 496 
Arkansas 1,390 
California 3. 15,080 
Colorado 3,173 
Connecticut E 18,150 
Delaware 422 
District of Columbia 635 
Florida 305 14,735 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 904 
Maryland 7,350 
Massachusetts 505 21,374 
Michigan 13,160 
Minnesota 8,812 
Mississippi 743 
Missouri 4,308 
Montana 1,013 
Nebraska i 3,400 
Nevada 178 
New Hampshire 1,069 
New Jersey 11,513 
New Mexico { 1,069 
New York 7 44,390 
North Carolina 3,358 
North Dakota 5 2,110 
Ohio ; 21,762 
Oklahoma 8 2,306 
Oregon 5,019 
Pennsylvania 8 37,204 
Rhode Island 307 
South Carolina 15,221 
South Dakota 8 1,991 
1,159 
Texas 2,898 
Utah 450 
Vermont 934 
Virginia 45244 
1,680 


Tennessee 


Washington 


West Virginia 2,625 
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ANNUAL SUMMARY OF JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUBS, continued 
STATES CLUBS MEMBERS 
Wisconsin 150 .. 6,281 
Wyoming ’ 3 : 177 
Canada - gfe .-+ 22,826 
Porto Rico 2 ae 97 


Totals 8,697 . -355,486 


FIELD AGENTS 


For the purpose of carrying the cause of bird-protection to the general public 
and into the schools of the land, our agents have addressed many organizations, 
including women’s clubs, Parent-teachers’ Associations, conventions of sports- 
men, general civic societies, schools, and colleges. 

Edward H. Forbush, our General Agent for New England, has done less 


speaking than heretofore because of the necessity of concentrating on the 


preparation of his monumental book on ‘Birds of Massachusetts and Other 
New England States.’ 

Alden H. Hadley, of the Home Office, has given seventeen lectures. 

Sidney R. Esten, through our coéperative arrangement with the State De- 
partment of Conservation of Indiana, has been constantly in the field, and has 
addressed 457 audiences of adults and children aggregating 83,535. 

Since the beginning of last March, Bertram G. Bruestle has been working 
in coéperation with the State Conservation Department of Maryland, having 
spoken to 215 groups of adults and children totaling over 18,000 persons. 

Mrs. Mary S. Sage, whom the Association has continued to keep in the field 
on Long Island, with the coéperation of the Bird Club of Long Island, has given 
140 addresses reaching nearly 20,000 pupils and adults. 

Herbert K. Job, whose endeavors are now carried on in connection with the 
State Educational Department of South Carolina, traveled continually through 
that state, addressing 504 audiences of school children and adults totaling 

,700. 

Miss Frances A. Hurd lectured throughout Connecticut, reaching 75,000 
children and giving 587 talks. 

Miss Lillian Arnold, in central and south Florida, addressed 122 audiences 

taling 30,020. 

Hamilton G. McGowan, who under the original plan was to be employed by 

is Association and the State Game Commission of Florida, but whose services 

ve been paid for entirely by the State Game Commission, lectured con- 
intly during the school-year. 

Arthur H. Norton, whose duties kept him confined chiefly to the Natural 

story Museum in Portland, Maine, has kept close oversight of our pro- 

ted water-bird colonies on the coast of that state and pushed our educational 
rt at all opportunities. 
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Dr. Eugene Swope, of the Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary, while in Georgia, 
during the winter, addressed 66 audiences with many hundreds of auditors. 
More detailed accounts of the work of the various agents will be published 


with this report. 
AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


The state and local groups interested in the study and protection of wild 
birds and animals, which are affiliated with this Association, continue in most 
cases to increase their sphere of effort, and perusal of their reports will reveal 
to the reader some idea of the astonishing amount of splendid bird-work that 
is being carried on throughout the United States and Canada. At this point 
there is given a list of the affiliated groups whose annual fees had been paid 
before the close of the present fiscal year. 


ORGANIZATIONS FORMALLY AFFILIATED WITH THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON 
SOCIETIES, OCTOBER 19, 1927 


STATE AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


CALIFORNIA: 

President, Mrs. Harriet W. Myers, 311 N. Ave., 66, Los Angeles. 

Secretary, Miss Helen S. Pratt, 2451 Ridge View, Eagle Rock, Los Angeles. 
CONNECTICUT: 

President, John P. Holman, Southport. 

Secretary, Mrs. Herbert Perry Beers, Southport. 
COLORADO 

President, Dr. Edward R. Warren, 1511 Wood Ave., Colorado Springs. 

Secretary, Miss Elberta L. Craig, 1107 roth St., Boulder. 
District OF COLUMBIA: 

President, Dr. T. S. Palmer, 1939 Biltmore St., N. W., Washington. 

Secretary, Miss Helen P. Childs, 5901 Connecticut Ave., Chevy Chase, Md. 
FLORIDA 

President, Dr. Hirman Byrd, Citrus Exchange Bldg., Tampa. 

Secretary, Miss Loretta Salmon, Winter Park. 
ILLINOIS: 

President, O. M. Schantz, 521-137 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 

Secretary, Miss Catharine A. Mitchell, 521-137 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 
INDIANA: 

President, S. E. Perkins, 3d, 701 Inland Bank Bldg., Indianapolis. 

Secretary, Mrs. William C. Gardner, 2302 North Alabama St., Indianapolis. 
KANSAS: 

President, S. W. Cooper, Jr., United Electric Co., Wichita. 

Secretary, Miss Madeleine Aaron, 618 N. Topeka Ave., Wichita. 
MASSACHUSETTS: 

President, Judge Robert Walcott, 152 Bartlett St., Cambridge. 

Secretary, Winthrop Packard, 66 Newbury St., Boston. 
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MICHIGAN: 
President, Mrs. Edith C. Munger, Hart. 
Secretary, Mrs. Lucretia T. Norgaard, Hart. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
President, Gen. Elbert Wheeler, Nashua. 
Secretary, George C. Atwell, Strafford. 
NEW JERSEY: 
President, Philip B. Philipp, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary, Beecher S. Bowdish, 164 Market St., Newark, N. J. 


OHIO: 
President, Prof. William G. Cramer, 2501 Kemper Lane, W. H., Cincinnati. 


Secretary, Miss Katherine Ratterman, 2975 Springer Ave., Hyde Park, Cincinnati. 


OREGON: 
President, Willard A. Eliot, ro11 Thurman St., Portland. 
Secretary, Miss Madge Cramer, 335 6th St., Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
President, Witmer Stone, Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 
Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Wilson Fisher, 2222 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND: 
President, Dr. Marion D. Weston, Rhode Island College of Education, Providence. 
Secretary, Henry E. Childs, 335 Pleasant St., Rumford. 
West VIRGINIA 
President, Miss Bitha Craig, 1052 Market St., Parkersburg. 


Secretary, Walter Donaghho, Box 532, Parkersburg. 


OTHER AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


\rLANTA (GA.) Biro CLus: 
President, A. B. Haight, 742 Boul., N. E., Atlanta. 
Secretary, C. R. Whitaker, 279 roth St., N. E., Atlanta. 
\UDUBON ASSOCIATION OF THE Pactric (CALIF.): 
President, D. Frederick W. d’Evelyn, Phelan Bldg., San Francisco. 
Secretary, C. B. Lastreto, 260 California St., San Francisco. 
\upUBON CLuB oF ERAsmMus HALL Hicu Scuootr (N. Y.): 
President, Miss Lillian Palliser, Brooklyn. 
Secretary, Miss Elizabeth M. Tompkins, Brooklyn. 
\upuBON CLUB OF NORRISTOWN (PA.): 
President, Willis R. Roberts, 800 DeKalb St., Norristown. 
Secretary, Miss Isabella Walker, 40 Jacoby St., Norristown. 
DUBON SocieTY OF BuFFALO (N. Y.): 
President, Mrs. Charles M. Wilson, 503 Lafayette Ave., Buffalo. 
Secretary, Mrs. Channing E. Beach, 236 Herkimer St., Buffalo. 
DUBON SOCIETY OF MANCHESTER (IOWA): 
President, Mrs. Adell Jones, Manchester. 
Secretary, Mrs. E. B. Stiles, Manchester. 
DUBON SOCIETY OF SEWICKLEY VALLEY (P4.): 
President, Bayard H. Christy, 403 Frederick Ave., Sewickley. 
Secretary, J. M. Tate, Jr., Pine Rd., Sewickley. 
DUBON SOCIETY OF SKANEATELES (N. Y.): 
Secretary, Miss Sarah M. Turner, Skaneateles. 
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AUDUBON SOCIETY OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (PITTSBURGH): 
President, P. F. Squier, 237 Ave. B., Westinghouse Plan, E. Pittsburgh. 
Secretary, Sidney R. Eastwood, 301 Winebiddle Ave., Pittsburgh. 

BALL Brrp CLuB (MAINE): 

President, Mrs. Robinson E. Tobey, Augusta. 
Secretary, Mrs. Frank Holmes, Augusta. 

BANGOR (MAINE) Birp CONSERVATION CLUB: 

President, Miss Madeleine Giddings, 14 Coombs St., Bangor. 

Secretary, Mrs. Paul Hannemann, R. D. 8, Bangor. 
Beprorp (N. Y.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 

Treasurer, Miss Mary Clark, Bedford Hills. 

Brrp CLus or Lonc IsLaANnp (N. Y.): 

President, Mrs. E. M. Townsend, Townsend Place, Oyster Bay 
Secretary, Mrs. Richard Derby, Oyster Bay. 
Brrp-Lovers’ CLUB OF BROOKLYN (N. Y.): 
President, Mrs. E. B. Swinney, Brooklyn. 
Secretary, Mrs. L. B. Pumpian, 278 6th Ave., Brooklyn. 
BIRMINGHAM (ALA.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, George B. Ward, Birmingham. 
Secretary, Mrs. Elwyn Ballard, 1436 S. 18th St., Birmingham. 

BROOKLINE (Mass.) Brrp CLus: 

President, L. R. Talbot, 28 Perkins St., Melrose Highlands. 
Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Stevens, zo Winthrop St., Winchester. 

Buck Hiit (Pa.) NATuRE CLus: . 

President, Mrs. M. T. L. Gannett, 15 Sibley Place, Rochester, N. Y. 
Secretary, Mrs. Margaret S. Strattan, 518 Franklin Ave., Wilkinsburg. 

BURROUGHS JUNIOR AUDUBON Society OF KinGsTon (N. Y.) HiGH SCHOOL: 
President, Miss Millie Ostrander, 100 Bruyn Ave., Kingston. 
Secretary, Ernest Goldman, Kingston High School, Kingston. 

BurrouGcus Nature CLus (OngEonrTA, N. Y.): 

President, Mrs. A. H. Bronnell, 325 Main St., Oneonta. 
Secretary, Miss Pearl Howe, 327 Main St., Oneonta. 
BurrouGus Nature Stupy CLus (Jounstown, N. Y.): 
President, Lawrence Stetson, 400 S. William St., Johnstown. 
Secretary, Miss Margaret E. Raymond, 200 Fon Claire St., Johnstown. 

BurrouGus Nature Stupy CLus (MARION, OunIo): 

President, Mrs. Wilbur Symmes, 369 Bellefountaine Ave., Marion. 
Secretary, Miss Vedith Babb, White Oaks Farm, Marion. 

CANANDAIGUA (N. Y.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Herbert Spencer, 197 E. Gibson St., Canandaigua, 
Secretary, Mrs. E. H. Hawkins, Canandaigua. 

Cayuca (N. Y.) Brrp CLus: 
Secretary, Dr. A. A. Allen, McGraw Hall, Ithaca. 

CuHautTaugua (N. Y.) Brrp AND TREE CLuB: 

President, Mrs. Willard W. Boyd, 4387 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo 
Secretary, Mrs. Ralph Norton, 4930 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

CoLoRADO MuSEUM OF NATURAL History: 

President, Frank M. Taylor, Colorado Museum, City Park, Denver. 
Secretary, P. M. Cooke, Care of The Denver National Bank, Denver. 

Co._umsus (On10) AuDUBON SOCIETY: 

President, Miss Lucy B. Stone, 26 S. Garfield Ave., Columbus. 
Secretary, Charles Walker, 53 Latta Ave., Columbus. 
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ComMMUNITY Birp CLuB (WoopsvILLeE, N. H., AND WELLS RIVER, VT.): 
President, Mrs. Cora H. Burkinshaw, Wells River, Vt. 
Secretary, Rev. B. M. Smith, Wells River, Vt. 
CUMBERLAND County (MAINE) AuDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Charles M. Mower, 443 St. John St., Portland. 
Secretary, Miss Amy P. Wiswell, Everett Chambers, Portland. 
DANA NATURAL History Society (ALBany, N. Y.): 
President, Mrs. Harry Raymond, 318 New Scotland Ave., Albany. 
Secretary, Mrs. Ralph E. Meader, 321a Western Ave., Albany. 
Dayton (On10) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Miss Edith Stoltz, 24 Laura Ave., Dayton. 
Secretary, Miss Kathryn Edyth Bucher, 730 N. Broadway, Dayton. 
Detta Duck CLus (NEw ORLEANS, LA.): 
President, John Dymond, Jr., 1007 Maison Blanche Bldg., New Orleans. 
Secretary, C. Sag Harris, 1007 Maison Blanche Bldg., New Orleans. 
Des Mornes (Iowa) AupDUBON SocIETy: 
President, Mrs. John E. Stewart, 1245 37th St., Des Moines. 
Secretary, Mrs. Toni R. Wendelburg, 853 28th St., Des Moines. 
Detroit (Micu.) Brrp PrRorectinG CLUB: 
President, Mrs. J. D. Harmes, 1460 Harding Ave., Detroit. 
Secretary, Mrs. Edward Moore, 491 Lakewood Blvd., Detroit. 
DOYLESTOWN (PA.) NATURE CLUB: 
President, Miss Laura V. Anderson, 115 N. Broad St., Doylestown. 
Secretary, Mrs. Ida K. Kirk, 105 N. Broad St., Doylestown. 
DutcHess County (N. Y.) SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION: 
President, Charles J. Round, Poughkeepsie. 
Secretary, E. L. DuBois, Poughkeepsie. 
ELGIN (ILLs.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, B. F. Berryman, Bellevue Ave., cor. Lincoln, Elgin. 
Secretary, Miss Katherine M. McQueen, Box 205, Elgin. 
ENGLEWoop (N. J.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Miss Elizabeth Doughty, Palisade Ave., Englewood. 
Secretary, Miss Grace W. Briggs, 110 Lydecker St., Englewood. 
EVANSTON (ILLs.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Mrs. F. H. Pattee, 2516 Lincoln St., Evanston. 
Secretary, Mrs. Maynard D. Howell, 2708 Grant St., Evanston. 
l'EDERATION OF THE Brrp CLUBS OF NEW ENGLAND: 
President, Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, 1974 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary, Laurence B. Fletcher, Brookline, Mass. 
l'RANCIS W. PARKER ScHoor (Cu1caco, ILLs.): 
President, Miss Flora J. Cooke, 616 York Place, Chicago. 
Secretary, Miss Florence N. Hefter, Francis W. Parker School, Chicago. 
ARDEN CLUB OF QUEENS VILLAGE (L. I.): 
Treasurer, Miss Ida M. Thiele, 220-25 93d Road, Queens Village. 
SHEN COLLEGE (IND.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Howard Y. Musselman, Goshen College, Goshen. 
Secretary, Miss Ruth V. Yoder, Goshen College, Goshen. 
!ALIFAX RIVER (FiaA.) Brrp Cus: 
President, M. T. Pritchard, Barrington, R. I., and Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Secretary, R. J. Longstreet, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
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HAMILTON (ONT.) BrrD PROTECTION SOCIETY: 
President, Cecil D. Cook, 64 Flatt Ave., Hamilton. 
Secretary, J. Roland Brown, 26 Spring St., Hamilton. 


HARTFORD (Conn.) Brrp Stupy CLus: 
President, Mrs. Lucy Stock Chapin, 350 Farmington Ave., Hartford. 
Secretary, Dr. Maude W. Taylor, 111 Edwards St., Hartford. 


Hattie AuDUBON Brrp Circ_e (LOUISVILLE, Ky.): 
Chairman, Mrs. Merit O’Neal, 2026 Eastern Parkway, Louisville 


Hesston (KANs.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Miss Esther Good, Hesston. 
Secretary, Miss Eva Cooprider, Hesston. 


HuMANE Society OF WYANDOTTE Co. (KANs.): 
President, Mrs. J. M. Liggett, 817 N. oth St., Kansas City. 
Secretary, Mrs. Harry Ocamb, 333 Minnesota Ave., Kansas City. 


KELLOGG CHAPTER (MANSFIELD, OHIO): 
President, Mrs. W. R. Hainer, 124 Hammond Ave., Mansfield. 
Treasurer, Mrs. Albert Wiseman, 254 W. 51st St., Mansfield. 
LAKE PLactp CLuB (Essex County, N. Y.): 
President, Henry Otis Chapman, Woodmere, L. I. 
Secretary, Mrs. Emma Towne, Lake Placid Club, Essex Co. 


LittLe LAKE Cvs (La. 
President, E. E. Lafaye, 416 Poydras St., New Orleans. 
Secretary, Walter P. Stouse, 830 Union St., New Orleans. 


Los ANGELES (CALIF.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Mrs. Leonard S. Hall, 117 Wavecrest Ave., Venice. 
Secretary, Mrs. Estelle D. Dyke, 405 E. Stocker St., Glendale. 


Lucy MACKENZIE HUMANE Society (VT.): 
Secretary, A. Boyce, Woodstock. 
Treasurer, S. M. Montague, Woodstock. 
MANCHESTER (Mass.) WoMAN’s CLUB: 
President, Mrs. Hattie F. Baker, Pleasant St., Manchester. 
Secretary, Mrs. Nellie M. Rogers, 6 North St., Manchester. 


Manitowoc Co. (Wisc.) Fish AND GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION: 
President, George B. McLaughlin, 425 N. 8th St., Manitowoc. 
Secretary, Fred Carus, 1402 Washington St., Manitowoc. 


MASSILLON (OHIO) BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB: 
President, Miss Ella O. Shoemaker, Massillon. 
Secretary, Mrs. Harriet C. Holston, Massillon. 

MERIDEN (N. H.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Rev. Nogle O. Bowlby, Meriden. 
Secretary, Mrs. John F. Cann, Meriden. 

MILLBROOK (N. Y.) GARDEN CLUB: 
President, Mrs. Roosevelt Miller, 1155 Park Ave., Millbrook, 
Secretary, Miss M. Elizabeth Smith, Millbrook. 

MINNEAPOLIS (MINN.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, William Kilgore, Jr., 3334 Pillsbury Ave., Minneapolis. 
Secretary, Mrs. Willard W. Davis, 4441 S. Washburn Ave., S., Minneapolis. 


MISSOULA (Mont.) Birp CLuB: 
President, Mrs. A. P. Tietjen, 202 S. 5th St., West, Missoula. 


Secretary, Miss Caroline Wells, 328 E. Pine St., Missoula. 
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MonrTc.tair (N. J.) Brrp CLus: 
President, R. H. Howland, 1 Mountain Place, Upper Montclair. 
Secretary, Miss Lucy N. Morris, 238 Claremont Ave,., Montclair. 
NATURAL History Society OF British COLUMBIA (CAN.): 
President, Rev. R. Connell, 1057 Chamberlain St., Victoria. 
Secretary, H. T. Nation, 2380 Windsor Rd., Victoria. 
NATURE CLUB OF ULSTER (PA.): 
President, Mrs. Fred E. Mather, Ulster. 
Secretary, Miss Martha A. McMorran, Ulster. 
NATURE Stupy CLus (TExAs): 
President, Mrs. R. B. Molloy, 1104 W. 4th Ave., Corsicana. 
Secretary, Mrs. Jack Hagar, Corsicana. 
NATURE Stupy CLuB oF PitTsFIELD (MAss.): 
Secretary, Mrs. Etta C. Heath, 92 Harvard St., Pittsfield. 
NEWARK (N. J.) Brrp Cus: 
President, Herbert L. Thowless, 765 Broad St., Newark. 
Secretary, Mrs. James P. Clements, 455 Mt. Prospect Ave., Newark. 
NEW CANAAN (CONN.) BirD-PROTECTIVE SOCIETY: 
President, Mrs. F. H. Adriance, New Canaan. 
Secretary, Mrs. S. B. Hoyt, New Canaan. 
New Century Cius or Utica (N. Y.): 
President, Miss Cora S. Edwards, 253 Genesee St., Utica. 
Secretary, Miss Ida J. Butcher, 253 Genesee St., Utica. 
New YorkK Birp AND TREE CLUB: 
President, Dr. G. Clyde Fisher, American Museum of Natural History, New York. 
Vice-President, Miss Henrietta Jones, Park Avenue Hotel, 33d St., New York. 
ONONDAGA County Birp Circe (Syracuse, N. Y.): 
President, Stanley C. Church, 408 Second North St., Syracuse. 
Secretary, Miss H. Janet Taylor, 907 Ackerman Ave., Syracuse. 
OscEOLA (Wisc.) Fre_p CLus: 
President, Mrs. O. T. Traiser, Osceola. 
Secretary, Mrs. O. A. Bloom, Osceola. 
PASADENA (CALIF.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, A. L. Hamilton, 836 N. Raymond Ave., Pasadena. 
Secretary, Dr. Jacolyn Manning, 171 North Craig Ave., Pasadena. 
ProrIA (ILLs.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Andrew Distler, 600 Pennsylvania Ave., Peoria. 
Secretary, Miss Minnie M. Clark, 514 Western Ave., Peoria. 
PHILERGIANS CLUB (BRAINTREE, MASs.): 
President, Mrs. Elsie T. Woodsern, 45 Hollis Ave., Braintree, 84. 
Secretary, Mrs. H. F. French, 110 Marlboro St., Boston, 17. 
INCETON (N. J.) NATURE CLUB: 
President, Arthur Newton Pack, Princeton. 
Secretary, W. Norman Pittenger, 15 Edwards PI., Princeton. 
OVANCHER SOCIETY OF NATURAL History OF CANADA: 
President, A. R. M. Boulton, 5 College Court, Quebec. 
Secretary, Louis B. Lavoie, 60 A. De Salaberry, Quebec. 
OVINCE OF QUEBEC (CAN.) SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF BiRDs: 
President, Napier Smith, 4026 Wellington St., Montreal, P. Q. 
Secretary, W. S. Hart, Box r1is, Montreal, P. Q. 
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READ, MARK, AND LEARN CLUuB (R. I.): 
President, Mrs. Julia A. Rich, 583 Public St., Providence. 
Secretary, Miss Harriet C. Edmonds, 79 Keene St., Providence. 
RESOLUTE CIRCLE OF THE Kincs DauGuTers (IvoryTON, CONN.): 
President, Mrs. Elizabeth Rathburn, Ivoryton. 
Secretary, Mrs. L. Behrens, Ivoryton. 
RHINEBECK (N. Y.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Maunsell S. Crosby, Rhinebeck. 
Secretary, Tracy Dows, Rhinebeck. 
RiGEwoop (N. J.) AupuBON Socrety: 
President, Miss Florence Bunce, 281 Lincoln Ave., Ridgewood. 
Secretary, Mrs. F. G. Dunham, 4o Beverly Rd., Ridgewood. 
Rockaway (N. Y.) Brrp Cus: 
President, Miss L. B. Broomall, 628 Grove St., Far Rockaway. 
Secretary, Norman Vogel, 88-21 Boulevard, Rockaway Beach. 
RocKFORD (ILLS.) NATURE Stupy Society: 
President, Miss Georgia Burch, 1017 N. Court St., Rockford. 
Secretary, Miss Florence P. Davey, Corey’s Bluff, Blackhawk Trail, Rockford. 
St. Louis (Mo.) Brrp Cus: 
President, Luther Ely Smith, St. Louis Bird Club, St. Louis. 
Secretary, Miss Clara Blattner, 421 Lake Ave., St. Louis. 
St. PETERSBURG (FLA.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Mrs. Katherine B. Tippetts, ““The Belmont,” St. Petersburg. 
Secretary, Mrs. Mary EF. Apple, 925 15th Ave., N., St. Petersburg. 
SAN Dreco (Cauir.) Society oF NATURAL History: 
President, Joseph W. Sefton, Jr., 638 F. St., San Diego. 
Secretary, John W. Snyder, 2504 sth St., San Diego. 
SANTA CLARA County AUDUBON Society (CALIF.): 
President, Karl M. Hazeltine, State Teachers College, San Jose. 
Secretary, Miss Florence Morrow, Mountain View, R. D. 1, Box 204, E. Calif 
SARATOGA (N. Y.) Brrp AND NATURE CLUB: 
President, William B. Courtright, 203 S. Broadway, Saratoga Springs. 
Secretary, Miss Caroline C. Walbridge, 109 Lake Ave., Saratoga Springs. 
SAVANNAH (GA.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Henry B. Skeele, 116 W. Gaston St., Savannah. 
Secretary, Mrs. B. F. Bullard, 122 E. 36th St., Savannah. 
ScITUATE (MAss.) WoMAN’s CLUB: 
President, Mrs. Eva L. Granes, North Scituate. 
Secretary, Mrs. Mary A. Doherty, Scituate. 
SCRANTON (Pa.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Mrs. Francis H. Coffin, 1528 Jefferson Ave., Scranton 
Secretary, Miss Eleanor P. Jones, Pa. State Oral School, Scranton. 
SEATTLE (WASH.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Cecil M. Baskett, Box 616, Seattle. 
Secretary, Mrs. C. N. Compton, 6510 1st Ave., N. E., Seattle. 
Seymour (Conn.) WoMAN’s CLUB: 
President, Mrs. L. N. Burhoe, 25 Pershing Ave., Seymour. 
Secretary, Mrs. Frank H. Warr, 27 Wooster St., Seymour. 
SoutH BEnp (INpD.) HUMANE SocIety: 
President, George B. Beitner, 1833 Portage Ave., South Bend. 
Secretary, Henry A. Pershing, 203 E. Wayne St., South Bend. 
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SOUTHERN Pines (N. C.) Brrp Cus: 
Vice-President, Miss Mary Maither, 50 Pennsylvania Ave., Southern Pines. 
Secretary, Mrs. Hoyt Shaw, “Shawarden,” Box 611, Southern Pines. 
SPOKANE (WASH.) Birp CLUB: 
President, Walter Bruce, 813 Lincoln Place, Spokane. 
Secretary, J. W. Graves, Spokane Bird Club, Spokane. 
STANTON (MAINE) Birp CLuB: 
President, Albert L. Kavanagh, 36 Lisbon St., Lewiston. 
Secretary, Mrs. C. E. Norton, 8 Mountain Ave., Lewiston. 
STATEN IsLANpD (N. Y.) Brrp CLus: 
President, William T. Davis, 146 Stuyvesant Place, Staten Island. 
Secretary, Charles W. Leng, Public Museum, Staten Island. 
ULsTER GARDEN CLuB (KinosTon, N. Y.): 
President, Mrs. William Carter, Albany Ave., Kingston. 
Secretary, Mrs. F. W. Warren, 8 Pearl St., Kingston. 
VASSAR WAKE Rosin CLus (N. Y.): 
President, Miss Mary S. Evans, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. 
Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Labaree, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. 
Vico County (Inb.) Brrp CLuB: 
President, Miss Sallie Dawson, 807 N. oth St., Terre Haute. 
Secretary, Miss Sarah J. Elliot, Union Hospital, Terre Haute. 
WATERBURY (CONN.) Brrp CLUB: 
President, Herbert R. Root, 345 Lincoln St., Waterbury. 
Secretary, Miss Grace Roberts, 34 Kellogg St., Waterbury. 
WATERTOWN (N. Y.) Brrp CLuB: 
President, P. B. Hudson, Watertown. 
Secretary, Miss Grace B. Nott, Watertown. 
Watkins GLEN (N. Y.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Mrs. F. M. Williams, 206 E. 4th St., Watkins Glen. 
Secretary, Mrs. Carrie L. Button, 108 roth St., Watkins Glen. 
West CuHEsTeR (PA.) Birp CLUB: 
President, Isaac G. Roberts, 217 E. Washington St., West Chester. 
Secretary, Miss Lilian W. Pierce, 205 S. Walnut St., West Chester. 
Woman’s CLus oF Massapequa (L. I.): 
President, Mrs. W. S. Merrill, Massapequa. 
Secretary, Miss Marguerite Nimmo, Massapequa. 
Wryncote (Pa.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Mrs. Everett Griscom, ‘Briar Bush,” Roslyn. 
Secretary, Miss Esther Heacock, Wyncote. 
\yominc VALLEY AUDUBON Socrety (PA.): 
President, Mrs. W. J. Trembath, 368 Maple Ave., Kingston. 
Secretary, Mrs. Hugh G. Murrey, Dallas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The general correspondence, as usual, has been very heavy, and we have 
pplied information to hundreds of people writing from various parts of this 
country and other countries on subjects dealing with the preservation of wild 
le. We have, on various occasions, supplied material to affiliated societies 
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and others for exhibits. The Association conducted an exhibit at the Sports- 
men’s Show in Boston. 

We have helped various authors in the preparation of books and magazine 
stories. Articles on bird-study were prepared by Mr. Hadley for the new 
Boy Scout Handbook. 

Additions have been made to the Library of Conservation, and just two 
days before the life of Louis Agassiz Fuertes came to its tragic end, we pur- 
chased from him one of his most famous paintings, “The Prairie Falcon of 
Pyramid Lake,’ which will be forever held by the Association as a splendid 
example of his remarkable work as a bird artist. 

During the year there was published the first Bulletin of the International 
Committee for Bird Protection, which contains some history of the formation 
of this Committee, its personnel in eighteen countries, and concise accounts of 
bird-protective laws and the status of bird-protection in fourteen different 
countries. There were 15,000 copies printed in English and 5,000 have recently 
been brought out in the German language in Bern, and our French edition is 
now in preparation in Paris. 

Four thousand circulars on the observations of the ‘Birds of Summerville, 
South Carolina,’ by Pearson and Wharton, were published and distributed 
in the schools, winter hotels, and libraries of eastern South Carolina. 

During the vear we have added four Educational Leaflets. These were: 
Sandhill Crane, Ovenbird, Bittern and Lazuli Bunting. There were 2,810,000 
copies of Educational Circulars printed and disposed of at prices averaging less 
than cost. Of colored pictures of birds, 2,330,000 were printed to accompany 
the Educational Leaflets, and 1,000,000 copies of our new Audubon Bird 
Cards, from drawings by Allan Brooks, text by Alden H. Hadley, were pre- 
pared under the supervision of Dr. Chapman. In the Supply Department, 
1,574 colored slides were sold at cost of manufacture and delivery. Many 
books, field-glasses, and charts were also sent out from the office. 


FINANCIAL 


All expenses of the Association authorized by the Board have been met, 
and the year closed without a deficit in any fund. The General Endowment 
Fund has received the following additions: From gifts, $975; fees of 146 Life 
Members, which totaled $14,600; and bequests as follows: From Roxanna 
Dodson, Philadelphia, $90; Sarah Newlin, Philadelphia $100; Mary Shoe- 
maker, Philadelphia, $1,000; Sydney G. Fisher, Philadelphia, interest on be- 
quest not yet received, $1,000; Elizabeth M. Derrickson, New Milford, Conn., 
$300; Laura Norcross Marrs, of Boston, $25,000; Mary Lee Eliot, Boston, 
$5,000; making $36,490 received from bequests. The total addition to the 
general endowment for the year, therefore, was $48,065. 


During the year, Mrs. Grace Rainey Rogers provided the Association with 
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an endowment of $156,786.22. The interest on this sum is to be used exclu- 
sively for the care and development of the Rainey Wild Life Sanctuary in 
Louisiana. 

The Building Fund has been increased by gifts from 2,464 members and 
affiliated societies. Most of these contributions were for $1 each. There were 
210 who gave $5 each, and several larger gifts were received, especially from 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Marmon. Of her contribution of $5,000 to the Association, 
$1,000 was placed to the credit of the Building Fund. In addition, $4,110.40 
surplus at the end of the year in the General Fund was transferred to the 
Building Fund. There was, therefore, added to this account during the year, 


the sum of $9,563.47, making the Building Fund to date $25,754.67. 
During the year the Sustaining Membership increased from 6,941 to 7,618. 
The total income of the Association for the year was $389,954.60. 


REPORTS OF FIELD AGENTS 


REPORT OF EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH, AGENT FOR 
NEW ENGLAND 


During the past year, your Agent for New England coéperated with various 
New England agencies for the protection of birds, such as the Audubon So- 
cieties and the Massachusetts Associated Committees for Wild Life Con- 
servation, in various undertakings for bird-protection. 

The ultimate measure for conserving birds is the establishment of bird- 
reservations and sanctuaries. Such reservations, private or public, are now to 
be found in every New England State. The New England Federation of Bird 
Clubs has been particularly active in this work and the number of its bene- 
factions constantly increases. 

Your Agent has visited and inspected several bird-sanctuaries from which 
requests for advice have come, and has suggested methods for increasing 
numbers of useful birds within their borders. 

The situation regarding the Heath Hen on Martha’s Vineyard has im- 
proved somewhat since early in 1926. Today there are probably about fifty 
of these birds on the Island. Most of them, however, are off the reservation, 
but the private lands which harbor most of them are now guarded, and it is 
hoped that the birds may again increase in numbers. 

Your Agent has now completed the second volume of the ‘Birds of Massa- 
chusetts and Other New England States.’ This is in the hands of the printer, 
and the third volume is now being written. The untimely and tragic death of 
the celebrated ornithological artist, Louis Agassiz Fuertes, who was preparing 
the colored drawings for the work, caused some delay, but Mr. Fuertes had 
finished the drawings for Vol. II and a part of those for Vol. II]; the rest have 
been assigned to Major Allan Brooks, of British Columbia, who is now re- 
garded as the leading portrayer of bird-life on the North American continent. 


REPORT OF DR. EUGENE SWOPE, IN CHARGE OF 
THE ROOSEVELT BIRD SANCTUARY 


The element of safety afforded by our good fence and eternal vigilance is 


yearly gaining a confidential response from birds native to this section of 


Long Island. This year 24 species nested in the Sanctuary, and 130 nests were 
discovered. For the satisfaction of those who have kept a record of their bird- 
nests and care to compare with ours, here is the list of our nesting species 
with the number of nests by each species, given in the order in which the first 
nest of each was discovered. Song Sparrow 9, Robin 17, Starling 3, Blue Jay 
2, Dove 3, Chipping Sparrow 8, Catbird 14, Brown Thrasher 3, House Wren 20, 
Maryland Yellowthroat 4, Crested Flycatcher 2, Scarlet Tanager 4, Wood 
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Thrush 10, Baltimore Oriole 4, Red-eyed Vireo 8, Chewink 5, Ovenbird 4, 
Wood Pewee 2, Chimney Swift 1, American Redstart 1, Blue-winged Warbler 
3, White-breasted Nuthatch 1, Ruby-throated Hummingbird 1. This is a very 
good record when it is remembered that there are but 12 acres of land, and all 
wooded. If even a small part of the Sanctuary area were open field, and if 
there were a natural pond or stream, we could reasonably expect another 
additional twelve species to nest here. But the aim is to do the best that can 
be done with what is here, and that is the point we try to impress upon all who 
visit the Sanctuary to learn how to attract birds to their grounds, namely, 
to make the best of what they have, and to keep at it. 

Many people are just now discovering the sanctuary idea. They have 
read a little on the subject and have seen reproduced sanctuary photographs 
of thousands of wild Ducks on the water or in the air. They get enthusiastic 
and decide to make their grounds a sanctuary. Some come to the Roosevelt 
Bird Sanctuary to learn (in half an hour) the details of sanctuary equipment 
and management, and also in the full expectation of seeing here some sort of 
Jack Minor exhibit. Each case receives close study, both psychologically and 
ornithologically, and sincere advice is given; that it is the best of advice is not 
claimed—a pioneer educator has the right to experiment—but the intent of the 
advice, however, is to prevent sanctuary failures that might prejudice a local 
public opinion against the practicability of bird-conservation. 

There is no way of estimating how many thousands visit the Roosevelt 
Memorial Bird-Fountain and discuss among themselves that visible portion 


of the Sanctuary with its nesting-boxes, feeding-devices, and baths. All this 


plays its part in familiarizing our visitors with the idea of bird-conservation 
in that it gives a concrete example of the National Association’s work in prac- 
tical bird-protection. One visitor put it thus: ‘Reading and hearing about 
vour work (meaning the Association’s) has not always been convincing to me, 
hut here I can see, and have to believe.” 


REPORT OF SIDNEY R. ESTEN, AGENT 
FOR INDIANA 


Your Field Agent for Indiana, during the last year, has spent nine months 
1 going over the state and nearly three months of the summer nature-guiding 
1 one of the State Parks. During the time he has been endeavoring to main- 
tin the high standard set by the Association’s former State Agent, Alden H. 
ladley, who was the pioneer and organizer of our work in the state. 

In Junior enrollments, Indiana has, for the first time, realized a prophecy 
iade over a year ago, of being third among the 48 states in total number of 
unior memberships. In June, 1926, Indiana was fourth, with 22,337 members, 
id in June, 1927, was third with 24,903, being surpassed only by New York 
nd Pennsylvania. 
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To accomplish this the following table will give briefly the speaking activity 
of the Field Agent from October 1, 1926, to October 1, 1927: 


talks to 53,928 grade and parochial school children. 
talks to 1,155 normal school pupils. 
talks to 17,539 high school children. 
talks to 1, college men and women. 
talks junior girls. 
talks 395 Boy Scouts. 
talks 30 men in civic club groups. 
talks 370 members of women’s clubs. 
talks 855 members of parent-teachers’ associations. 
talks 5 teachers in teachers’ institutes. 
talks to 4, members of general adult groups. 
talks to { members of bird and nature groups. 
talks to 340 members of sportsmen’s organizations. 
8 talks were given by radio during January and February from Station WFBM 
of Indianapolis. 


The summary of the above is, 457 talks given to 83,535 people. 

Many new slides have been obtained and a number of new lectures prepared. 
At present the Conservation Department of the state owns about 4oo slides, 
and the field worker about 800. 

Lectures on birds and their protection are given to school children, but in 
addition lectures on conservation, birds, forestry, nature-study, flowers and 
insect life are given to various adult groups over the state. 

The success of the work in this state has been due to the wonderful interest 
and coéperation on the part of the National Association, the State Conserva- 
tion Department, school officials, the general public, and the school children. 


REPORT OF MARY S. SAGE, AGENT FOR 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Another busy year on Long Island has passed. I receive many calls to 
speak before women’s clubs, at boys’ camps, as well as biology classes in the 
schools. This is the third year I have been to the William Cary Camp, the 
summer home of the Boys’ Club, New York; also spoke at the Boy Scout 
Camp, Baiting Hollow, and several women’s clubs. 

For the third year we had an exhibit at the Nassau County Fair, Mineola. 


This time I had more 100m and gave out quantities of literature and answered 


questions. Prizes were given for bird-houses. It was a strenuous week, but so 
many visited the booth and seemed so interested that I think it paid. 

There are a number of one-room and two-room schools here on Long Island, 
but, I am glad to report, a number of new schools are being built, and in a 
few cases consolidations are being made. I am indebted to Dr. Pearson for 
the fine stereopticon which enables me to show the slides in many of the small 
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schools, where I am practically the only visitor during the year. In all, 140 
talks have been given, and I have driven about 7,000 miles. Have also been 
to the Farmingdale Agricultural School, by request. In fact, so many requests 
come in it keeps me busy, and I do not have to go to the schools and ask to 
speak, as formerly. I have reached nearly 20,000 pupils in all. And when one 
realizes that some of the schools have only 14 pupils, sometimes even less, it 
may be seen that it means lots of traveling to reach an average number. 

I have a number of appointments to fill, made last spring. School closed 
early, so I promised to be sure to call this fall, and am going to the places 
promised, and am always welcome. I cannot but add, as I think I always do, 
that more interest is shown every year. My work is taken as a part of the 
school work, and I have all the time I need in each school. When a grade is 
not in the auditorium I sometimes have to stay over, or go again, as the 
teacher says, ““My children enjoy the talk, and will join the Junior Audubon 
Clubs,”’ so of course, I give another talk. Then, many questions are asked, so 
I never hurry away, sometimes meeting the teachers and pupils afterward to 
help them and explain any questions they may desire to ask. 


REPORT OF HERBERT K. JOB ON WORK IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


The past year has been by far the most successful and encouraging period 
in the history of our work in South Carolina. Your Agent has been made 
‘State Director of Nature and Conservation Education,’ with office in the 
splendid new State Building at the Capitol in Columbia, and given full au- 
thority in the school system of the state to give instruction, prepare and in- 
troduce study courses, and select material. 

In connection with this work, the Junior Audubon Club plan and material 
is being adopted for the first seven grades, just as fast as individual schools 
and teachers can be made familiar with it. The new Intermediate State Manual 
will be published this season with the section on nature-study and conservation 
written by the State Director, including details of making the most of the 
Junior Audubon Club plan. This, when published, will give the work great 
impetus. 

Our work in the schools has increased in gratifying proportions, from 1,500 
Junior memberships when we began, to over 15,000 this past school year, 
making South Carolina the seventh state in size of membership. Other items 
of interest are as follows: Pupils addressed, 70,700; lectures and school talks, 
504; average audience, 140; miles motored to schools, 4,509; counties visited 
of the 46 in the state, 4o. 

In addition to this personal instruction, preparation of courses and study 
material has been important and essential. For instance, to secure a satis- 
factory text on conservation for grammar grades, we have revised a book 
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already published, rewritten sections in a judicial manner satisfactory to 
humanitarian sentiment, and secured publication of this revised edition, which 
now, we feel, makes a text ideal for the purpose. This book is ‘Elements of 
Conservation,’ Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, Va. Also other 
material is in preparation. 

The main end in view is to arouse and build up in the state a great public 
sentiment for the conservation of the natural resources—useful birds, game, 
fish, forests, and all things of the Great Outdoors which are useful and beautiful. 


REPORT OF FRANCES A. HURD, SCHOOL SECRETARY 
FOR CONNECTICUT 


It is gratifying to report a Junior Audubon membership of 18,150 pupils in 
Connecticut for the year closing June 1, 1927. 

This, our best record, has been attained by the splendid coéperation of 
school superintendents, teachers, parent-teacher associations, and other or- 
ganizations interested in child welfare. Without the spirit of helpfulness little 
is accomplished, no matter how much the children may be interested. 

In April, the Mothers’ Club of Norwalk sponsored a Child Welfare Exhibit 
which was held in the State Armory for two days. We were asked to take 
charge of a booth and show what the Audubon Societies are doing for the 
children. The fine display of bird pictures, posters, charts, books, bird-boxes, 
and free literature attracted adults as well as children and resulted in many 
inquiries about the Audubon movement. 

In another town, a public-spirited citizen contributed a sum sufficient to 
enable 1,000 pupils to become members of the Junior Audubon Clubs. These 
children took great delight in their leaflets and did some interesting work. 
Projects in nature-study were being carried on in many schools, some of which 
were preparing for public exhibitions. Here the interest was most keen and 
many were the questions to be answered. A surprise visit to a club organized 


earlier in the year found the pupils making up a game with colored bird-pictures 


and together we had a fine time talking about birds. 

A supervisor of rural schools who is keenly alive to the need for bird-study, 
invited us to visit his schools and tell the teachers and pupils about the Junior 
Audubon work. The district is distant and this, our first invitation to visit 
there, was accepted at once. Two delightful days were given to the work, and 
in this time sixteen schools were visited, one talk given at a teachers’ meeting, 
and another in the evening to a Parent-Teachers’ Association. As a result of 
this campaign, several Junior Clubs were organized. The work grows more 
interesting every year and the joy of service is its own reward. 
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REPORT OF ARTHUR H. NORTON, AGENT 
FOR MAINE 


The winter of 1926-27 was mild, with but little ice along the coast, a situ- 
ation that afforded comfortable feeding conditions for those birds that resort 
to the shore to pass this season. The disappearance of snow and ice was 
seasonable in spring, affording an early and favorable breeding season. The 
several Audubon Societies and Bird Clubs of the state have been active in 
work of various sorts for the advancement of the general interest in. bird-life 
and protection. Their efforts, as in the past, have resulted in much good, and 
their continued activities are to be looked forward to in bringing about still 
further results for an increase of the sentiment for more bird-life. 

Legislation the past winter was noticeable for its trend toward the estab- 
lishment of animal sanctuaries, a response to a growing public sentiment in 
this direction. Seven additional state sanctuaries were established, with a 
total area of about 60,000 acres. Bird Day was quite generally observed 
throughout the state by appropriate exercises in the schools. Our inspection 
of breeding-grounds, as has been the case for several years past, has been 
limited this year. With the great number of Herring Gulls and the extension 
of their breeding-range, a noticeable decrease of Terns has taken place. These 
birds are forced to occupy smaller islands and some of the larger dry ledges, 
often much nearer the mainland than those which they formerly occupied, 
with the result that the birds are exposed to the depredations of minks, brown 
rats, and Crows. 

In July we observed a colony of about a dozen pairs of Black Guillemots 
breeding at a point in Narraguagus Bay not previously known to us. Laughing 
Gulls, Piping Plovers, and Great Blue Herons continue to show an increase in 
numbers along the coast. The few pairs of Bald Eagles that have come under 
our observation have had a favorable breeding season. As usual, your Agent 
has given a number of talks before clubs and schools, rendered service in an 
\lvisory capacity both by personal conference and by correspondence. 


REPORT OF BERTRAM G. BRUESTLE, AGENT 
FOR MARYLAND 


The National Association of Audubon Societies, in coéperation with the 
( onservation Commission, Game Division, placed the writer in the field to 
lecture on birds and wild life to the school children and have them form Junior 
udubon Clubs. This work commenced March 1, 1927. Up to this time there 
id been no work of this kind carried on in the Maryland schools. The number 
©! children enrolled in Junior Clubs for 1926 was about 1,200, a number far 
low what it should have been. On the first of June, 1927, the enrollment 


id been raised to over 7,300. The children, teachers, and all others upon 
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whom the success of this work depended showed a keen desire to make it such, 
and aided in every way to their utmost ability. 

Two counties, Baltimore and Howard, were covered before the spring term 
of the schools closed. There are about go schools in Baltimore County and 
35 schools in Howard County. Including lectures which were given in the 
evening to Parent-Teachers’ Associations, 215 talks were given to over 18,000 
people. This includes children as well as adults, but by far the majority were 
children. The pupils showed a particular eagerness to attend these lectures 
which, when there was electricity, were illustrated with colored lantern slides. 
They would always come a second time when an evening talk was given, and 
in several instances they came three times. “The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating of it,” and certainly the proof of enjoying a talk cannot be more 
highly manifested than attending a second or third time. 

The six leaflets, with their colored pictures, were often bound into booklets 
with a cardboard cover. Also, the boys, and in some cases the girls, made 
bird-houses. This fall the work is again going on. The lecturer expects, from 
the amount of enthusiasm and interest shown, to do good work in Allegany 
County where he has started at the beginning of this term. Without the 
slightest doubt, Maryland will soon have an enrollment of Junior Audubon 
members of which it may be proud. 


REPORT OF LILLIAN E. ARNOLD, REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR SOUTH FLORIDA 


On November 1, your Agent set out on her rounds. In the schools that 
had been visited the previous spring, the welcome was vociferous and the flow 
of dimes was quite gratifying. 

It must also be mentioned that the responsiveness and coéperation of the 
school principals has been such as to make me marvel, but the explanation is 
this: There is a state law that requires nature-study to be taught for thirty 
minutes each week in the lower grades, but—here is the strange part—prac- 
tically none of the teachers are prepared to do so, for not one of the Teachers’ 
Training Schools offer courses in this subject. Therefore, all principals are 
delighted to find someone who is able to put their teachers on the right road 
to obtaining material to use in the study of birds. 

For the period between November 1 and February 4 my work was as 


follows: Visits No. TALKS No. Peopie 
Grade schools 78 112 29,280 
High schools 2 2 500 
High school biology classes I I 20 
Women’s clubs I I 20 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations 2 2 75 
State Audubon Society I I 5° 
General adult groups . 3 3 75 


REPORTS OF AFFILIATED STATE SOCIETIES 
AND OTHER BIRD CLUBS 


California.—The Society has just completed its twenty-first year. During 
these years we have tried new things, as a western youth would, and have also 
done things which other state societies are doing. Through the influence of 
our Director, Mrs. G. H. Schneider, we have a Bird Sanctuary, provided and 
cared for by the Los Angeles City Park Department, dedicated by our Society, 
and enjoyed by all bird-lovers. We brought California from tenth to fourth 
place in Junior memberships. Other states which employ field workers have 
passed us now. 

We give talks on demand, give Boy and Girl Scout tests, print and dis- 
tribute leaflets and signs, answer a large correspondence. This summer the 
Secretary served as Nature Counsellor at the Los Angeles Girl Scout Camp in 
the mountains, and during the year gave a dozen talks to a varied assortment 
of audiences. Following some of these, Junior Audubon Societies were formed. 
High and Junior High Science Clubs were found to be very eager for the Junior 
material. We have received the fees and distributed the leaflets and buttons 
for about 2,000 Junior members. This ‘coming-of-age year’ we launched a new 
policy in a series of bird lectures given at the great new Public Library in Los 
Angeles. For lecturers we obtained the best in the state: directors of museums 
and field naturalists of note. There were nine lecture meetings held. The 
attendance varied, séfmetimes reaching 300. 

Director Mrs. G. M. Turner has had classes in nature for campfire leaders 
and others in the vicinity of Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.) and gave 
eight lectures and many field-trips. Other directors have done fine work all 
over the state. Our President, Mrs. Harriet Williams Myers, distinguished 
herself as a bird-lover while on a world tour by recognizing birds in every 
port, and by securing some moving pictures which feature birds as well as 
other typical scenes. 

July 6 was a red-letter day for those of the California Audubon Society who 
were in town, for they had the great pleasure of meeting in conference with 
yur chief, Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson. Matters of importance were discussed and 
i great deal of encouragement felt on meeting with Dr. Pearson. He is alto- 
ether delightful and charming to meet. We hope for a longer visit next time. 

(Miss) HELEN S. Pratt, Secretary. 


Connecticut.—The year has been one that shows continued interest in our 
vork and an encouraging membership list. The annual meeting, held on 
lune 4, was attended by more than 200 persons. Following the business 
ession, which was held in the auditorium of the high school, illustrated lectures 
vere given by J. M. Johnson, of Ridgewood, N. J., and Alden H. Hadley, of 
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the National Association of Audubon Societies. Luncheon was afterward 
served at ‘Birdcraft.’ Reports read at the meeting show an unfailing interest 
in the widespread use of our traveling libraries and the educational work in 
schools by Miss Hurd. 

The Society is adding to the number of small cases of bird specimens for 
use in schools, so that there will soon be more than sixty-five in circulation. 
The ten large cases of habitat groups of birds are being continually moved for 
display in different sections and their success is unfailing. Mr. Novak, our 
warden at ‘Birdcraft,’ reports 49 classes of children visiting the museum, and 
a total of 10,109 visitors to museum and sanctuary during the year. Other 
items of interest are that 136 species of birds have been seen in the Sanctuary; 
133 nests of 32 species have been found. 

An unusual incident has occurred in the entrance into the Sanctuary of a 
pair of gray foxes, and the raising there of a litter of young. That the Sanc- 
tuary is but five minutes’ walk from the Boston Post Road and immediately 
adjoins the high school grounds, makes this instance more remarkable. In de- 
fense of the wild life for which the Sanctuary exists it has been found necessary 
to remove these harmful visitors.—(Mrs.) HERBERT PERRY BEERS, Secretary. 


District of Columbia.—As a Society there is not much activity during the 
summer, but in November we had a meeting at the Zoédlogical Park where we 
saw many of the birds and animals just brought to Washington from Africa 
by Dr. Mann. At our ‘Get-together’ meeting, on December 3, one of our 
members, Mrs. Aspinwall, gave a graphic and amusing account of the trip to 
Dyke, Va., when the conductor on the trolley car was persuaded to stop the 
car so that the party could identify several birds in a small mud-puddle near 
Hunting Creek bridge. Dr. Wherry told of finding the Juncos nesting in 
Lafayette National Park, Maine, the past summer; and Mrs. Knappen related 
her experiences on Duck Island, Maine, long under the protection of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, where she found the eggs and young 
of Leach’s Petrel and of the Black Guillemot. 

Dr. Bartsch spoke of the rapidly disappearing marshes around Washington 
and the danger of our losing the Herons, Gallinules and other birds which 
frequent our marshes in great numbers. A committee was appointed to confer 
with the Park Commission, and to urge the members to preserve the marshes 
before it is too late. Dr. Oberholser reported the vast number of Ducks on 
the Potomac River. Several of our young men, who have been with us from 
childhood, gave most gratifying lists of birds which they had seen on their 
summer outings, showing their interest and keen powers of observation, so 
that we were justly proud of them. Lastly Mr. Shoemaker told us of the 
interesting birds he had seen on the Dry Tortugas Islands Bird Reservation 
where he spent six weeks last summer and where thirteen birds were added to 
his ‘Life List..—(Miss) HELEN P. CuiLps, Secretary. 
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Florida.— Many clubs in Florida are planning to hold their first meeting of 
the season on October 14 as a memorial to Mrs. Hiram Byrd, our late and 
beloved General Secretary. Mrs. Kingsmill Marrs, Charles Deering, George 
Inness, Jr., and Miss Isabella Jewell also will all be greatly missed. Dr. Hiram 
Byrd, who has been reélected President, has given many illustrated lectures. 
The largest club formed the past year is the New Port Richey Byrd Club, with 
a membership of thirty-seven, the annual dues being given to the State Society. 
The Club, being the first formed after the death of Mrs. Byrd, was named in 
memory of a noble woman who wished her husband, son, and many friends 
would continue her work in conservation. 

The Society has been most fortunate in its choice of Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, Prof. R. J. Longstreet, Superintendent of the schools 
of Daytona Beach, a well-known ornithologist. Great enthusiasm has been 
aroused since it is known that our new quarterly magazine, The Florida Nat- 
uralist, is to be edited by Prof. Longstreet. The Society specialized in Junior 
Clubs the past year, our Field Secretary, Miss Lillian E. Arnold, having been 
employed by the National Association of Audubon Societies to lecture and 
organize Clubs in the schools. Our very capable Recording Secretary, Alfred 
J. Hanna, of Rollins College, felt his many duties would not enable him to 
continue as secretary, so Miss Loretta Salmon, of Winter Park, has been 
elected to fill his place. 

Our Auditor, Mrs. E. E. Coulson, Leesburg, stated that the report of our 
Treasurer was one of the most complete it had ever been her pleasure to audit. 
Much praise must be given to Mrs. Byrd Spilman Dewey, Jacksonville, and 
Mrs. William Stanley Hanson, Fort Myers, for their untiring efforts in inter- 
esting the children in the schools. The Membership Secretary wishes to publicly 
thank Mrs. T. R. Baker, Winter Park, for her valuable assistance in presenting 
the Secretary with such a splendid list of names and addresses. Mrs. Jessie 
S. Goode, Melbourne, has been most energetic in obtaining members. 

Our annual meeting at Winter Park was most inspiring. Beside the splendid 
addresses, the pictures shown by Dr. Mills were most interesting and in- 
structive.—(Mrs. W. C.) ANNA M. PrEEToRIUS, Membership Secretary. 


Illinois.—An innovation is being planned for the autumn and winter months 
hy the Society, in the holding of open meetings once a month, immediately 
(ollowing the Directors’ meetings, to which not only members of the Society 
iut the general public will be invited. Application has been made to hold 
these meetings in the lecture-room of the Chicago Academy of Sciences, and 
problems of popular and scientific ornithology will be discussed. Use will be 

ade of the fine habitat groups and the large collection of native birds at the 

\cademy. The new Director of the Academy, Dr. A. M. Bailey, is an en- 
\usiastic ornithologist and was one of the members of the Field Museum’s 
byssinian Expedition. 
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A very pleasant contact was established in August with the bird-lovers of 
Iowa when the President, Mr. Schantz, was associated with Dr. Harry C. 
Oberholser, of the Biological Survey, in Washington, in giving talks on birds 
and leading field-trips at the ninth annual meeting of the Wild Life School at 
McGregor, Iowa. The Ridgway Memorial Film has been shown a number of 
times recently and will be available for organizations wishing to assist in 
raising funds for the Ridgway Bird-Haven Fund. Applications for the use of 
the film may be made to the Audubon Society's office in Chicago, at 137 
South La Salle Street. 

The first edition of the Illinois Audubon ‘Check-List’ is practically ex- 
hausted, and a new printing has been authorized, under the supervision of 
B. T. Gault. The ‘Check-List’ is recognized as authority for Illinois and 
vicinity, and the new edition will contain whatever new records have been 
made for the state. Two numbers of the Society’s Bulletin have been issued 
within the year, the last number having been increased to 56 pages in place 
of the customary 48. It is hoped that another number will be issued before 
the end of the year. 

There has been great interest in bird-study in city and rural schools, judg- 
ing by the number of Leaflets, ‘Check-Lists’ and other material that has been 
called for during the year.—OrpHEUS MoyER ScCHaAntz, President. 


Kansas.—We enjoyed a very successful year. Among the interesting meet- 
ings was one held in March, at which H. D. Burchell, of Clearwater, Kans., 
told of his experiences in banding birds. The annual picnic took place on 
July 12, and, despite the fact that many members had left the state for the 
summer months, it was well attended. During the flower show which was 
sponsored by the Wichita Garden Club on September 14 and 15, the Society 
maintained a very attractive booth and displayed bird-houses, bird-baths, and 
a large picture of the Western Meadowlark, the state bird of Kansas, in nat- 
ural colors. Literature explaining the purposes and aims of the Society was 
distributed at this time. Hundreds of pictures of the state bird have been 
sold to schools throughout the state during the past vear, and several hundred 
more will probably be sold before January.—(Miss) MADELEINE AARON, 


Secretary. 


Massachusetts.—We report gratifying progress in educational work. Under 
the auspices of the National Association we formed 240 Junior Audubon Clubs 
in the schools of the state, totaling about 8,000 members. Our Bird Charts 
four in number, showing 92 birds, life size and in colors—were placed in schools 
and public libraries in almost every state in the Union, 2,400 having been thus 
distributed. The teaching value of these Charts is great, and their increased 


use by superintendents and librarians is very gratifying. The Secretary has 
continued his 7 o’clock Monday night Radio Bird Talks through the Big 
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Brother Club of Station WEEI, thus reaching over the air, a large audience 
of young people throughout New England. One thousand of the annual 
Educational Bird Calendars were distributed, and the demand for our litera- 
ture, covering all phases of bird-study and bird-protection, has been greater 
than ever. To teachers and others we loan, without charge, traveling lectures, 
with lantern slides, bird club exhibits, and other material, our aim being to 
he the friendly voice and the helping hand in all bird matters throughout our 
state. At the office, 66 Newbury Street, Boston, we answer continual inquiries 
in such matters by mail, telephone, or in person. 

The 16-page Bulletin of bird news has gone monthly to all members. The 
annual Mt. Desert Bird Study Camp, at Echo Lake, was attended during 
the first two weeks in July by forty-two members who enjoyed getting a list 
of 96 birds and a very large flower-list while enjoying also the recreational 
opportunities of the region. During the year, 7,800 visitors registered at our 
demonstration Bird Sanctuary at Moose Hill, Sharon. A valuable addition to 
the Sanctuary is an adjoining area containing very large white pines, a gift 
in memory of the late John G. Phillips, of Sharon, through the generosity of 
Mrs. Phillips and her daughters. This tract will be known as the ‘Phillips 
Pines.’ Through the use of funds especially subscribed for the Sanctuary, we 
have completed the Sanctuary Pond, a wood-margined stretch of clear water 
where marsh and aquatic plants will be encouraged and where already water- 
birds are being attracted. The annual lecture course entertained and in- 


structed record audiences at illustrated lectures by Finley, Avis, Burgess, and 


MacMillan. These are brief glimpses of some of the activities of a busy and 
prosperous year.—WINTHROP PACKARD, Secretary. 


Michigan.—Last year, losing, by resignation, our wonderful Geneva 
Smithe, for four years dynamic Secretary of our Society, left us quite bereft. 
Mrs. F. L. DuMond, he: enthusiastic successor, was handicapped by ill health 
and forced to resign also. This year we are hopefully starting out with Mrs. 
Lucretia T. Norgard as scribe, who promises to hold on and be a builder. 
luring the past year, with assistance of Grand Rapids Audubon members, 
we got out our Bulletin, ‘Jack-Pine Warbler’ in February, and also placed 

me educational exhibits. 

The President, as usual, addressed various groups, totaling 60, and includ- 

g about 8,000 individuals—mostly school children. New groups addressed 
were tourist, realtor, and resort associations. Our Society was represented by 

e President at the first official Forestry Inspection Tour. The most signifi- 

int expression of official recognition of the work of the Society was the at- 
idance of the President at Governor Green’s Conservation Dinner and Con- 
ence, at his home, in December. Twenty-eight of the state’s leading con- 
vationists, including late James Oliver Curwood, were present, and five 
urs were spent discussing the conservation needs of the state. When Mrs. 

\ unger was called on, she asked the Society to continue complete protection 
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of the Bob-white. Governor Green, in reply, voluntarily pledged himself to 
veto any bill that might pass the legislature seeking to place the Bob-white 
back on the game-list. 

The Society’s Second Vice-President, and Michigan’s wizard photographer 
of birds, Walter E. Hastings, has been secured by the state to devote his 
entire time to taking moving as well as still pictures of birds and to lecturing 
to Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and similar groups, as well as in schools on 
the conservation of our valuable wild life-—(Mrs.) Ep1rn C. MUNGER, President. 


New Hampshire.—The members continue to give their loyal support to the 
cause of bird-protection, realizing that there is need, and probably always will 
be, of constant activity in this field. The usual lines of endeavor have been 
carried on. The National Association has kept a number of the Junior Audu- 
bon Clubs, with more than 1,500 interested members, engaged in bird-study, 
with the usual beneficial results. Illustrating this, the following extract from 
a letter received by us after a bird talk given at Ossipee is typical: “I wish to 
express my appreciation for the illustrated bird talk which vou gave before the 
school children last winter under the auspices of the Womans’ Club. I feel 
sure that you will be interested to know that the children have a Bird Club 
in school and seem very much interested. I hope this meeting will be of lasting 
benefit to the community.” 

At another school visited we heard the children recite in unison the little 
verse which they were taught by the teacher to say at the close of each of 
their Junior Club meetings, and which seems so appropriate and to commend 
itself to general use, that we give it here: 

With hearts to love, with eyes to see, 
With ears to hear their minstrelsy, 
Through us no harm by deed or word, 
Shall ever come to any bird. 


Our Traveling Library has been increased by donations of several books by 
generous friends, so that we have now in circulation the modest number of 
fifty. These are books about bird-life and bird-welfare, mostly standard works 
by the leading ornithologists of the day, many of them well illustrated. There 
are not many textbooks among them, but popular accounts of travels and ex- 


periences among birds of many kinds. The love of and conservation of wild 


life is the dominant theme stressed in the various books, and their circulation 
is chiefly in the more remote districts in the state not having access to such 
works in the public libraries. In this way we are able to reach a large number 
of persons who doubtless may profit in more ways than one by literature not 
otherwise available for them.—GEorGE C. ATWELL, Secretary. 


New Jersey.—Senator Stiles introduced a bill in the last legislature to 
repeal the Bobolink Protection Law enacted through the efforts of the New 
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Jersey Audubon Society, but promptly withdrew it when his attention was 
called to the fact that it would put the state law in conflict with the revised 
Federal regulations, under which no open season on the Bobolink is provided. 
\ssemblyman Letzgus introduced a bill providing for an open season and bag 
limit on the Bobolink, and made a little more persistent effort to secure its 
enactment. These measures received prompt and energetic action on the part 
of the Society, but the withdrawing of Senator Stiles’ bill and the fact that 
\ssemblyman Letzgus’ bill never got out of Committee may be taken to 
indicate that New Jersey is at last educated to the reasonableness and de- 
sirability of classifying the Bobolink where it properly belongs from every view- 
point, namely with the song-birds and insect- and weed-seed-destroying species 
enjoying permanent protection under the laws. 

As heretofore, the Society actively participated in the effort for the enact- 
ment of the Federal Game Refuge-Public Shooting-Grounds Bill. Bird-pro- 
tection propaganda, through regular press articles and by means of lectures, 
has been a notable feature of the Society’s work during the past year. Thirty- 
five lectures were given by the Secretary for Kiwanis and Women’s Clubs, 
Boy Scouts, schools, and various other organizations, at points covering all 
sections of the state. This was more than double the number previously given 
in any one year. 

The seventeenth annual meeting, held in Newark, October 4, represented 
expansion plans on the part of the Executive Committee, and in three sessions 
occupied the entire day. The business session of the Society, in the lecture- 
room of the Newark Museum, convened at 1o A.M., re-electing the present 
Board of Trustees, with the exception of Samuel N. Rhoads, of Haddonfield, 
incapacitated through ill health, in whose place was chosen Charles A. Urner, 
of Elizabeth, and Alexander Phillips, of Princeton, who was replaced by 
William H. Pettes, of Newark. At the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees, 
the officers were all re-elected. At 2 p.m. the public session convened in the 
lecture-hall at the Newark Museum, with a program including exhibition of 
prize-winning bird-houses and award of prizes; discussion of bird-protection, 
with special emphasis on Hawks and those species particularly in need of pro- 
tection, led by W. DeW. Miller; ‘Ocean to Ocean Bird-Thrills,’ a brief address 
by Dr. Alexander Cairns; ‘Codperation,’ a brief joint address by Beecher S. 
Bowdish for the Audubon Society and Miss Zimmerman for the Museum; 
brief reports from special committee chairmen; award of prizes for greatest 
number of new members and discussion of membership needs; ‘Bird Hikes,’ 
a brief joint address by ‘Some of the Boys’; and ‘Bird Songs and Notes,’ a 
musical rendition, by Edward Avis, well-known bird imitator. : 

\t the Society’s regular annual public lecture session in the auditorium of 
the State Normal School, Howard H. Cleaves gave. the: first: presentation .of 
motion pictures and stereopticon slides from- photographic -work :incidént. t6 
hi: past summer’s cruising along the: Labrador-coast, and,:under ‘the:title of 
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‘Cruising Audubon’s Labrador,’ again proved his popularity with Newark 
audiences.—BEECHER S. Bownisn, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Ohio.—A review of the activities of the Society during the past year shows 
that the organization is ever striding forward. The work of Prof. Braillar in 


the public and parochial schools has become a feature, and the little folk find 
him as entertaining as the minstrels of old. The lecture of William L. Finley, 
with his superb pictures of Alaska, found so appreciative an audience that the 


house was sold out and people were turned away—and Emery Auditorium 
has a seating capacity of 2,200. Mr. William Cramer, our wide-awake Presi- 
dent, took steps to prevent the Bob-white’s being placed again on the game- 
bird list. Field meetings in various parts of the city and its environs took place 
simultaneously, so all who cared to might attend one. The next year’s plans 
have not been fully formulated, but will follow largely those of the past suc- 
cessful years.—(Miss) KATHERINE RATTERMAN, Secretary. 


Oregon.—The work of the Society for the past year has been that of or- 
ganization and education, as it will be during the season now opening. Mr. 
W. L. Finley, our President for twenty years, asked last fall to be relieved, 
and W. A. Eliot, long identified with the Audubon movement, has taken up 
the duties of President with enthusiasm. The annual meeting was well at- 
tended, with short talks by our own leaders and by those of other outdoor 
societies. 

As an aid to new bird clubs, we have an interesting outfit consisting of a 
complete set of the National Association’s Educational Leaflets, the pictures 
being mounted and the descriptive pages bound in one volume; also a copy 
of ‘Birds of the Pacific Coast.’ One of these sets, in a suitable case, is loaned 
to each new club for six months’ study, after which it is bought for the original 
cost, less than $25. Armed with these and a small balopticon, our State Or- 
ganizer has given many talks and has started on their way a number of live 
clubs. Under the direction of the Educational Committee, the President has 
given fifteen talks to nature teachers of the grade schools and has led them 
on several bird-walks. 

The Committee on Public Meetings has carried out an interesting program 
of lectures in coéperation with the Mazamas, the Trails Club, and the Izaak 
Walton League; and the Publicity Manager has written a series of delightful 
articles on birds, which have appeared weekly in the Portland Oregonian. One 
of the events of the year was the selection of a state bird by the school children 
of Oregon. Six candidates were named by the Audubon Directors, and after 
spirited balloting, conducted by the Superintendent of Schools, the Western 
Meadowlark was elected by a large majority and has been proclaimed state 
bird by the Governor. It is the great desire of our Society to establish a bird 
sanctuary in one of the city parks and to acquire a larger tract for this purpose 
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near Portland. A recent bequest from Mrs. Flint has encouraged our Bird 
Refuge Committee to renewed efforts. It is with deep regret that we report 
the passing of Dr. Emma J. Welty, our Corresponding Secretary for nearly 
twenty years, and a life-long lover of birds who worked always for their 
protection. 

During Dr. Pearson’s recent visit to the Pacific Coast, we had the pleasure 
of a conference with him at the charming riverside home of W. L. Finley.— 
(Miss) ELIsABETH WATSON, Recording Secretary. 

Rhode Island.—We take pleasure in reporting that Kimball Bird Sanc- 
tuary is in fine condition after an encouraging summer. More than 1,100 
visitors, representing ten states, New Zealand, Prince Edward Island, and 
India, have registered at ‘Headquarters’ since May 1, and 96 species of birds 
were identified, nests of 24 species were located, and 14 other species were 
known to be nesting in the Sanctuary or nearby. There are now 4 miles of 
trails. Food for the birds was put out twice a month during the winter and 
early spring, and the bungalow was opened early in May, to remain open 
until November. 

Our Audubon worker on Block Island, Miss Elizabeth Dickens, reports 
84 species of water-birds and 103 land-birds observed during the year ending 
September 1, 1927. Her work in the schools and in the community has been 
particularly successful. 

The Committee on Education has tried holding informal conferences at the 
Sanctuary, and the Rhode Island Commissioner of Education, superintendents 
of the schools of Rhode Island, teachers, and leaders of the Girl Scouts have 
attended. The experiment has been sufficiently successful to form the basis 
of more elaborate plans for next year. 

During the winter and early spring the boys of many of the classes in 
manual arts made bird-houses and feeding-trays from lumber and specifications 
furnished by the Audubon Society. Half of these were used in the Metropoli- 
tan Park System; others were put up in the grounds of hospitals and homes, 
and in the Sanctuary. 

Some of the twenty-five places where the Audubon exhibits have appeared 
this year are several private and public schools, the Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
it Wallum Lake, Butler Hospital for Mental Diseases, the exhibition lobby at 
Xhode Island Hospital Trust, and Teachers’ Institute. Speakers and Traveling 
Libraries have been sent to various parts of the state. The Society made a 
pecial exhibit for the Rhode Island Motor Boat and Sportsman Exposition 
in the Auditorium in April. In the large hall a model of Kimball Bird Sanc- 
uary attracted considerable attention; literature was distributed and more 
personal contacts made in a small room where the educational and home sanc- 
uary exhibits were displayed. 

The meetings of the Society include a pleasant ‘Get-together’ at the home 
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of one of the members; a meeting to hear reports of the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, and reports of the birds seen by 
members during their summer travels; a lecture by Dr. Herbert Friedman on 
‘A Naturalist in Africa’; illustrated lectures by the Hon. Everett L. Walling, 
Chairman of Commissioners of Birds of Rhode Island; Hon. Everett L. Barrus, 
Commissioner of Birds; and Henry E. Childs; the annual business meeting, 
and an illustrated lecture by Dr. Charles H. Breed on ‘A Trip to the Hawaiian 
Islands.’—( Miss) MAry B. LEONARD, Secretary. 


Atlanta (Ga.) Bird Club.—The past year has been a period of steady 
growth. A new Constitution was adopted and the Club affiliated with the 
National Association of Audubon Societies. We have accomplished a great 
deal in the development of public interest in bird-life through publicity. Early 
in the spring we started a Bird Sanctuary Movement, and schools, clubs, 
institutions, and private citizens offered their places as bird sanctuaries. After 
a number of institutions and private citizens had given their properties as 
sanctuaries, The Allanta Journal featured the movement in their Sunday 
supplement, giving anecdotes of bird-life on these places, photographs, and 
information of interest to the general public. Mention was made that anyone 
desiring to make their place a sanctuary could call upon any member of the 
Club for aid in making their places attractive to birds. Most of these proper- 
ties were already sanctuaries in theory, but the publicity created considerable 
interest in bird-life. Mr. Haight, our President, induced L. L. Wallis, Super- 
intendent of Parks, to erect attractive signs in the parks which would suggest 
to the public the joys and benefits to be derived from the study of our local 
birds. A number of radio bird talks were given over WSB by different members 
of the Club. It is to be noted that we have met with the heartiest coéperation 
from any who were able to help us in our work. 

In order to maintain a permanent record of Georgia birds, a card system 
was devised by which a complete record is kept of resident birds, migrants, 
also indicating their abundance, nesting-dates, etc. The material for this 
file is obtained from uniform data cards turned in by the members. In the line 
of conservation we brought pressure to bear upon local pet shops who were 
selling caged native birds and birds of a local variety that were supposed to 
have been imported from Mexico. One of our members, Rev. Wallace Rogers, 
has been taking motion pictures of bird-life in the state. Members of the Club 
acted as judges of a bird-house contest in connection with the ‘Mayfair,’ the 
public school nature exhibition. These houses were given to the Club for 
distribution.—CARTER R. WHITTAKER, Secretary. 


Audubon Association of the Pacific (Calif.).—Our State Game and Fish 
Commission is very efficient and may be given credit for having forestalled 
the necessity of any efforts at bird-law enforcement on our part. 
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On the other hand, the Association claims that its uninterrupted activities 
in educational endeavor have produced visible fruit. At a banquet attended 
by 110 members and friends, on April 23, the Association celebrated its ten 
years of existence. Numerous happy addresses were made, piincipally by 
ornithologists. After the dinner, Joseph Dixon narrated the story of the dis- 
covery of the Surf Birds’ nests, illustrating the same with slides. Mr. George 
Wright, a member of our Association who accompanied Mr. Dixon to Alaska, 
was the one who found the first nest of this bird ever discovered by an 
ornithologist. 

Regular monthly meetings are held now in very commodious quarters in 
the Ferry Building, making it very convenient for East of Bay members to 
attend. At these meetings, after transacting the business of the Association, 
there is always a lecture given by some authority on the subject of ornithology. 
Our Sunday field-trips have been continued without interruption to different 
places “covering every variety of habitat to be found within a day’s 
journey around the Bay District.” These trips are always patronized by 
guests, who on four occasions outnumbered our members. The maximum 
number of species seen on one trip was 52, and 49 species were seen in one trip 


in our Golden Gate Park. 

On the field-trip, held on July 17, in Golden Gate Park, we had as guest 
Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, the National Association President. During the 
luncheon repose, while those making the trip were comfortably grouped on 


the shores of a picturesque lake in our Park, Dr. Pearson gave a very inter- 
esting account of the organization and life of the National Association, and 
commended this Association for the work it has done and the standing it has 
attained. 

It is gratifying to report, in conclusion, that the membership is steadily 
growing and that there are already three Life Memberships and a prospect 
for more.—C. B. LAstrEtO, Corresponding Secretary. 


Audubon Club of Norristown (Pa.).—We have continued to hold our 
meetings quarterly at the Regar Museum. Arthur N. Pack lectured on ‘Wind 
ind Wave in California.’ Alden H. Hadley, Assistant to President T. Gilbert 
Pearson, spoke on ‘Birds and Conservation.’ William L. Finley entertained 
is with ‘Wild Animal Outposts,’ and Dr. G. Clyde Fisher, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City, had as his subject “Traversing 
\rctic Lapland.’ These lectures, being profusely illustrated, were all most 
clightful, and many were instructed by the remarkable motion pictures. 
\Ve have continued our work of maintaining a Bird Sanctuary near the town; 
ere observations are made continually and reported at our meetings, and the 
irds are supplied with extra food during the hard winter months. Many new 

embers have been added to the Club’s roll, bringing with them enthusiasm 
ior bird-study and protection.—(Miss) IsABELLA WALKER, Secretary. 
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Audubon Society of Buffalo (N. Y.).—-During the year we held three 
public meetings. At the first, Edward Avis entertained us with beautiful bird- 
songs and pictures. The speaker at our regular annual banquet was W. E. 
Saunders, of London, Ontario. At the third meeting, S. Prentiss Baldwin 
gave his lecture “The Sport of Bird-Banding,’ illustrated with motion pictures. 
Twenty-two spring and fall walks for bird-study were planned, and schedules 
were printed and mailed with bird record cards to each member. A new bird- 
feeding station was purchased and will be in use in the park this winter. During 
the year, 158 species of birds were observed by our members. Two of our 
members helped take the Christmas Bird Census.—(Mrs.) CHANNING E., 
BEACH, Secretary. 


Audubon Society of Western Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh).—Under __ the 
captaincy of P. F. Squier, now in his third term as our President, we have 
just completed a year’s journey over treasure-laden seas. In lieu of ‘professional’ 
lecturers, members of our section, outstanding in their knowledge of bird-lore, 
presented delightful programs at our monthly meetings, enlightening us on all 
species of birds everywhere—from ‘Birds in Our Garden’ to ‘Birds I Knew 
in China.’ 

Three field-trips were taken each month of the spring and summer season, 
which was formally opened, as heretofore, with our banquet in March— 
unique this year for its catchy Audubon songs and clever ‘identification’ cards 
by Society artists, caricaturing birds and bird observers, and terminated in 
late June w:th the annual gathering of our clan at Little Olympia, the summer 
home of one of our members, where activities past and future are always 
reviewed. Our Christmas Census, May Day children’s outing, and all-night 
hike in August were even more successful than in former years. 

A chart of bird-observations for the year, which will prove of value later 
for comparison with succeeding lists, was compiled by Sidney Eastwood, our 
Statistical Secretary, and sent to each member. Several contributions were 
made by the Society to bird sanctuaries, and a move started to establish one 
of our own, which probably will materialize next year.—(Miss) HELEN STAL- 
KNECHT, Executive Secretary. 


Ball Bird Club (Maine).—The year ending September, 1927, is believed 
by the members of our Club to be the most successful in its history. The 
membership has steadily increased and finances have swelled from a very 
modest sum to the dignified proportions of a substantial bank account. The 
money was raised in different ways, through the efforts of the members, for the 
purpose of bringing to Augusta a lecturer of National repute. We were for- 
tunate in securing Charles Gorst, the famous bird imitator and naturalist, who 
appeared at the Penney Memorial Church before a capacity audience. With 
all expenses covered and a comfortable margin beside, the Club was enabled 
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to make contributions to the Ridgeway Merporial Fund, the Knox Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, and the local hospital. 

At the May meeting, Mrs. Edith de Coster, of Buckfield, Maine, gave an 
entertaining account of how she raises moths and butterflies from cocoons for 
commercial purposes. Mrs. de Coster showed many of her specimens, both 
mounted and alive. 

The monthly meetings of the Club have been unusually well attended 
throughout the season, and during the summer months several outings, not 
on the regular schedule, have proved most enjoyable-—(Mrs.) FRANK HOLMEs, 
Secretary. 


Bangor (Maine) Bird Conservation Club.—The work of the year has 
been centered on fencing our Sanctuary, for which we have raised funds in 
various ways, and now the fencing is completed, with a small surplus in the 
treasury. The response from members and the public has been very satisfactory. 
in order to arouse interest in the things which the Club stands for, a three- 
day Nature Exhibit was held in November. A large attendance was regis- 
tered, grown-ups being as enthusiastic as the school children. The Club has 
gained in membership during the year. The usual lectures were held at the 
monthly meetings from November to June. A ‘Get-together’ Luncheon, which 
has become an annual event, was well attended in October. Field meetings 
were carried out from the last of April to the last of July, the Committee ar- 
ranging for a trip nearly every week through the season. Bird-houses and 
feeding-stations have been maintained in the Sanctuary in addition to the 
places supplied in previous years. Each year the number of individuals feeding 
and putting out nesting-boxes in this section increases, which is gratifying 
news to bird-lovers.—( Miss) MADELEINE GippINGs, President. 


Birmingham (Ala.) Audubon Society.—In March, 1927, a few of us bird- 
lovers called together a group of about fifty people whom we knew to be inter- 
ested in birds. Dr. Harry Wheeler, Curator of the Museum of our State Uni- 
versity, gave an illustrated lecture with colored slides on birds. Most of these 
slides were from photographs he had taken, and the intimate experiences 
given first hand were very instructive. We organized an Audubon Society, 
electing George Ward as President, and Mrs. Elwyn Ballard as Secretary. 
In April, Mr. Wheeler conducted a field-trip one morning, at which time we 
identified about 50 birds. While there were several present who were familiar 
with such an experience, to most it was quite novel. 

In May we met at the beautiful home of our President, on a mountain 

ige some 10 miles from Birmingham. His residence is a replica of the temple 

' Vesta, in Italy, and attracts everyone’s interest. He has been interested in 
rds and their preservation for many years and has many feeding devices, 


hths, and fountains, as well as bird-houses of every description, on his estate. 
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His gardens, orchards, and tilled fields in this mountainous country invite 
varieties to remain that ordinarily migrate to the Tennessee valley. 

At this meeting our State Commissioner of Game and Fish, I. T. Quinn, 
gave us an excellent talk on our bird laws and how we can help have them 
enforced. He also congratulated us on being the only senior Society in the 
state. We have since answered inquiries from several cities as to how to take 
the first steps in organization, and helped organize a senior Society at Bir- 
mingham Southern College.—( Mrs.) ELwyn BALLArp, Secretary. 


Brookline (Mass.) Bird Club.—The Club has continued its regular Sat- 
urday walks the past year and they have been well attended. During that time 
a total of 190 species of birds were observed. In addition, three-day trips have 
been taken when holidays permitted; also evening walks on Tuesdays during 
the spring and summer. While the first aim of the Club is to take people out- 
doors and interest them in birds and all other forms of wild life, illustrated 
lectures were given at the Brookline Public Library during the winter, one 
by L. R. Talbot on ‘Birds of the Old World’ and another on birds by Horace 
Taylor, for Juniors. Each of these lectures was attended by a large and en- 
thusiastic audience. The Club also frequently holds ‘Round-Table Talks.’ 

Through the courtesy of the Park Commission of Brookline, the land 
known as Putterham Meadows, in Brookline, has been used as a bird sanctuary 
under the supervision of the Club. Feeding-stations were maintained during 
the winter, and nesting-boxes placed by the Club were well patronized. 
(Miss) ELIZABETH STEVENS, Secretary. 


Burroughs Club of Oneonta (N. Y.).—We have been doing no special 
work the past year, except trying to arouse interest in bird-study. In March, 
Edward Avis gave his delightful evening of bird-songs and pictures to a crowded 
house, and stimulated interest in birds among the children. One member of 
the Club is to give a talk before a Mothers’ Club on ‘Teaching Children to 
Know the Birds,’ and to a girls’ club, on ‘Nature Study.’"—(Miss) E. PEARL 


HowE, Secretary. 


Burroughs Nature Study Club (Johnstown, N. Y.).—-Each year we en- 
deavor to secure some lecturer whose message shall serve to stimulate public 
interest in nature. This year Lew Savett made his second appearance here 
under the auspices of the Burroughs Club. Those who have heard him know 
that we did not fall short of the mark. We have also donated a group of four 
elms to the new Sir William Johnson Park, which, through the enterprise of 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs for civic improvement is being laid out as 
an approach to the historic baronial manor. 

Our program has also been worked out with much profit and interest to the 
members. Three informal lectures, ‘Regulating the Hudson by the Sacandaga 
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Reservoir,’ by Edward H. Sargent, Chief Engineer of the Hudson River Regu- 
lating Board; ‘Forest Situation,’ by John W. Charlton, Blister Rust Control 
Agent of the Department of Agriculture; and ‘Fish Hatcheries of New York,’ 
by Sumner N. Cowden, the first two illustrated and the last named given at 
an outdoor picnic meeting at a near-by fish hatchery; and a picnic meeting at 
Talaquega Park near Little Falls, where may be seen the largest pot-holes in 
the world, proved to be events of exceptional value in connection with our 
study during the past year.—(Miss) MARGARET E. RAyMonp, Secretary. 


Burroughs Nature Study Club (Marion, Ohio).—Our work for 1926-27 
consisted of the upkeep of feeding-stations in the city cemetery and three 


parks in addition to those maintained at the homes of members; the loan of 
a collection of colored stereopticon slides of birds and nests to a number of 
public school buildings; and the increase of the possible membership from 
20 to 25, with a present enrollment of 23. The Club holds membership in the 
National Association of Audubon Societies and in the National Tree Asso- 
ciation.—( Miss) CAROLINE Dewar, Secretary. 


Canandaigua (N. Y.) Bird Club.—The past year we held ten meetings. 
In the fall, James D. Park assumes the care of the feeding-stations, and the 
past season he used 100 pounds of sunflower seed, 40 pounds of small mixed 
seeds, 6 bushels of screenings, and 49 pounds of suet, most of which the birds 
consumed. We have had several meetings of especial interest, one being in 
November, when Dr. H. C. Burgess gave a detailed report of the forty-fourth 
meeting of the American Ornithologists’ Union at Ottawa, Canada, which he 
attended. At the December meeting we had slides on Hawks, accompanied 
by a talk given by one of our members, Ernest Watts. Several reported seeing 
the Snowy Owl in this section. There was also reported a fine specimen of Gray 
Gyr Falcon, which is rarely seen in this locality. At the March meeting, Dr. 
burgess talked on the migration of Ducks, giving a very complete list of those 
cen in this section. The April meeting was made interesting by the presence 
of Verdi Burtsh, of Branchport, who talked on Warblers. Mr. Burtsh has 
pent thirty years in collecting eggs and nests, and is spoken of as a pioneer 
bird student. Prof. Eaton then spoke of a project to preserve Potter’s Swamp 
n its natural state, as a bird-refuge. He made a plea to members of Nature 
Clubs to sign a petition to be put before the State Legislature asking for its 
protection. 

This Club has done little outside work this year, but we feel that the meet- 

gs are quickening the interest in bird-study and preservation.—(Mrs.) Cora 
\. PreRCE, Secretary. 


Chautauqua (N. Y.) Bird and Tree Club.—During the year the Club ex- 
nded about $3,000 on the care and treatment of trees, and has contributed 
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large sums, through the generosity of its members, to Chautauqua Institution 
for the beautifying of the Chautauqua Assembly Grounds. It also planted a 
barren field of ground in front of the Summer School Dormitory, making of it 


a formal garden in the center of which a bird-bath, the gift of Mrs. C. M. 
Wilkes, of New York, will be placed. The Club has a membership of 225, with 
Mrs. W. W. Boyd, of St. Louis, as President. The work is carried on through 
the year by an Executive Board. 

During July and August, program meetings were held each week, when 
educational addresses on bird-life, conservation, and gardens were given by 
eminent authorities. Several social affairs were held, including a dinner with 
Mrs. Thomas A. Edison and Lorado Taft as guests of honor. 

The permanent Bird-life Committee conducted and made reports on a 
number of feeding-stations, prepared a birds’ Christmas tree, kept bird records, 
made field expeditions, and photographed birds. 


Columbus (Ohio) Audubon Society.—We have held meetings each month 
from October to June. In November, W. Leon Dawson, who is getting out a 
new book on ‘The Birds of Ohio’ gave a talk—“The Meaning and Value of 
Bird-Study.’ In December, Edward S. Thomas started a series of talks by 
telling ‘What to Look for in December,’ and Dr. Transeau, of Ohio State 
University, gave an illustrated lecture telling of ‘The Botany of Ohio from 
Earliest Times.’ For the January meeting, nature pictures taken by some of 
the members, Mr. Harper, Mr. Franks, and Mr. Thomas, were exhibited and 
short talks about them were given by Mr. Walker and Mr. Thomas. In 
February, the interest of the Club soared to the stars with a wonderful illus- 
trated lecture on ‘Getting Acquainted with the Stars,’ by Julius F. Stone. In 
March, William L. Finley again delighted a large audience at the Y. M.C. A. 
Auditorium with his latest pictures ‘Wild Animal Outposts.’ 

At the April meeting, the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts turned out in force 
and explained the methods of obtaining their badges, till everyone wanted 
to be either a Boy Scout or a Girl Scout, and after looking at the bird-houses 
on display, which were made for a contest in the public schools, and hearing 
Edward S. Thomas tell of their merits and of birds in general, everybody 
wanted to be an Audubonite. Later, when the May meeting took the form of 
a picnic at the Boy Scout camp, a most kindly feeling developed between the 
two clubs. The usual field trips were held each week from March to May 
inclusive.—( Miss) Lucy B. Stone, President. 


Community Bird Club of Woodsville (N. H.) and Wells River (Vt.). 
Our Club has 22 members and has held nine meetings during the year. The 
program has included bird-study and other nature topics.—Rev. B. M. 
SMITH, Secretary. 
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Cumberland County (Maine) Audubon Society.—The past season has 
lrought to the Society an increased membership list and bank account. After 
much discussion, a new constitution was adopted which will simplify and 
facilitate our work. The usual banquet, open to members and friends, was 
held in November at the Columbia Hotel. After the business meeting, Prof. 
\lfred O. Gross, of Bowdoin College, gave an illustrated talk on the Ruffed 
Grouse and the Heath Hen. In January we had a moving-picture entertain- 
ment, followed by refreshments and a social time. At the February meeting, 
Arthur H. Norton, of the Portland Society of Natural History, spoke on some 
of his experiences with birds, and Herbert M. W. Haven, of Portland, spoke 
on mortality among birds. The latter part of March we held our three-day 
exhibition, dealing with various phases of natural history, but principally with 
attracting and protecting the birds. By proclamation of the Governor, Arbor 
and Bird Days were celebrated together on April 25. The Society sent speakers 
to most of the schools of the city on that day.—(Mrs.) FRANK E. Lowe, Clerk. 


Dana Natural History Society of Albany (N. Y.).—We have met on the 
first Tuesday of each month from October to June. Our programs have been 
varied and the papers presented by members interesting. On Feburary 8, a 
reception was given in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Adams. The speaker of the 
evening was Dr. Bishop and his subject was ‘Spiders.’ The annual bird-lecture 
given by the Society for the children of Albany was held on State Bird Day, 
April 8. The speaker was Howard H. Cleaves, and his subject, ‘Knowing the 
Birds.’ There was unusual interest shown this year in the bird-lecture as the 
Society held, with the help of Mr. Cleaves and the hearty codperation of the 
Superintendent of Schools, Dr. C. Edward Jones, a Bird Day Cash Prize 
Contest. 

The Contest was open to all pupils in the seventh and eighth grades of the 
city of Albany, and the competition was based upon stories of not more than 
five or six hundred words written by boys and girls telling of ‘Personal Ex- 
periences with Any Native Wild Bird or Birds.’ Domestic fowls were not to 
be included, but the Starling, Ring-necked Pheasant, and English Spa w 
were included. The contest began February 1 and closed March 31. The 
names of the prize-winners were announced, and four cash prizes awarded 
after the bird-lecture. The stories the children wrote were all very interesting 
and showed keen observation and true love for birds. June 4, the Society held 
itsannual Field Day, which was a pleasant as well as profitable one.—(Mrs.) 
RitpH E. MEADER, Secretary. 


Dayton (Ohio) Audubon Society.—Our Society has held ten regular 
monthly meetings at the Dayton Public Museum. The programs have been 
interesting and have had a wide range of themes, outstanding talks being: 
‘L-volution of the Bird,’ by Prof. August Foerste; ‘Water-Birds,’ by Ben J. 
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Blincoe; and ‘Warblers,’ by Miss Winifred Nutting. Dr. Smith gave a most 
interesting talk on birds seen on an Alaskan trip. Dr. Harris Benedict, of the 
University of Cincinnati, who for several years has conducted a unique class 
in the recognition of bird-songs, was a guest speaker at a special meeting in 
December, his topic being, “Table Manners of Our Winter Birds.’ One of our 
most important activities is the organizing and conducting of Junior Audubon 
Societies in our public schools. Our Bird-Walks are a vital part of our work, 
culminating, in the winter, in a general participation in the Christmas Census. 
There are 35 active members.—(Miss) Epitu B. Sto'rz, Secretary. 


Des Moines (Iowa) Audubon Society.— Meetings have been held every 
month from September through May. Our Bird-Hikes have been numerous, 
and the Christmas Census was gratifying, not only in number and variety of 
birds counted, but in the number of participants. 

Our Sanctuary in Water Works Park is being maintained. 

Both city and state officials came to our assistance in helping the birds 


during a severe and protracted sleet-storm in late winter. 

The City Parks Department gave us a dozen large suet-racks, and the 
State Fish and Game Department donated 25 pounds of suet and 100 pounds 
of sunflower seeds, and helped us distribute this supply to feeding-places in 
the various parks. The Press helped, too, during this disaster. A man who 


killed a Golden Eagle near here was fined through our activity. 

A number of our members have given bird-talks before Junior Audubon 
Clubs and bird-groups of the civics and science classes in the schools. Rev. 
George Bennett, of the State Department, gave illustrated bird-lectures in 
various schools as a feature of State Bird Day. Numerous teachers have 
joined our Society or participate in our field-study. 

Large numbers of bird-houses and bird-baths are being installed. A splendid 
display of such devices by one of our leading lumber firms has been a great 
incentive to this end. 

During National Forestry Week, together with committees from the Boy 
Scouts and Camp Fire Girls, our Committee ‘created’ an attractive ‘Living 
Window’ in one of the largest department stores. 

Our exhibit this year at the Iowa State Fair was very well worth while. 
Besides various kinds of bird-literature and pictures, we exhibited an attrac- 
tive case of mounted birds and a variety of berries much loved by birds. 
Thousands of Fair visitors viewed this exhibit. 

Great enthusiasm marked our preparations for the annual meeting of the 
Iowa Ornithologists’ Union, which convened here April 30—May 1. 

On May Day morning, a well-organized field-trip was held—84 species of 
birds being counted—followed by a breakfast tendered our guests in MacRae 
Park. 

Our combined list of birds seen in and about Des Moines to date, during 
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the current year, aggregates 182 species.—(Mrs.) Tont R. WENDELBURG, 
Secretary. 


Detroit (Mich.) Bird Protection Club.—One of the new activities of our 
Club was the purchase of a bird-trap, used in connection with the banding of 
birds. It is being used by Ralph Beebe, at White Lake, in Michigan. On Sep- 
tember 13, 1927, our members made a visit at White Lake and found Mr. Beebe 
had banded 21 birds of the following species: Bronzed Grackle, Red-winged 
Blackbird, Towhee, White-breasted Nuthatch, Chickadee, and Chipping 
Sparrows.—(Mrs.) EpwARD Moore, Secretary. 


Elgin (Ills.) Audubon Society.—Under the auspices of President Berry- 
man and the Society, the observance of Elgin Day at the Elgin Audubon 
Museum, located at Lord’s Park, has become an annual event, and was cele- 
brated this year on the last Sunday in July. The Turner Band gave a splendid 
concert in front of the Museum. Hundreds of people grouped on the grass 
or seated in scores of automobiles listened with interest. An address was 
delivered by Judge Harry Daniels on, ‘Things Accomplished,’ praising in 
particular the work of the Elgin Audubon Society in building up the Museum 
to its present important position in the state. With the codperation of the 
Mayor, City Commissioners, and their wives, we keep the Museum open to 
the public seven days in the week, with Curator, C. J. Adkins, in charge. 

A long list of the names of Elgin’s leading business men now appear as 
benefactors of the Museum, and many new and valuable collections are added 
each year. A list of lectures given at the monthly sessions includes ‘Nature 
Conservation’ by Rev. C. J. Rocky; ‘Birds and Their Ways,’ Rev. Gilbert 
Stansell; ‘Birds of Good and II] Omen,’ Mrs. H. L. Zook; ‘Bird-Banding,’ Mrs. 
Harry Perkins. At an open meeting, held at the Y. W. C. A., were shown the 
United States Biological Survey bird films, picturing life on the Farallones and 
along the shores of the Gulf of Mexico. 

President Berryman is increasing in his activities in behalf of the Society 
and the Museum. He delivers addresses before the leading clubs of the city 
and at the schools and in near-by towns, assisting in the organization of other 
nature societies. He encourages coéperation with the Boy Scouts in the con- 
servation of nature. At the present time, the Museum draws a patronage of 
20,000 during the open season, and is regarded as a unique and valuable 
treasure-house of exhibits. We earnestly hope to have the Museum endowed. 

(Miss) KATHERINE M. McQUEEN, Secretary. 


Englewood (N. J.) Bird Club.—During the month of February this Club 
ranged a display of ‘Winter Feeding of Birds’ in one of the local shop win- 
lows, and an unusual amount of interest was created. Bird-houses were for 
Saie at the time. The window to be arranged this coming winter will aim to 
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show the uses of Owls and Hawks in destioying small rodents and helping 
the farmer. 

Through the codperation of the pupils of the public and private schools, 
the tent-caterpillar campaign resulted in the collection of 99,791 nests, which 
means that twenty-five million caterpillars have been removed from the trees 
of Englewood. The campaign was sponsored by the Garden and Bird Clubs, 
and contributed to by other organizations and individuals. Three prizes were 
offered, and the children were paid 25 cents per hundred for the nests. 

A canvass of the public schools was made to find out how many were sup- 
plied with the Bird Charts published by the National Audubon Society, 
and those lacking any of the charts were presented with them. The Club also 
sponsored a meeting for some of the patients at Bergen Pines. This was con- 
ducted by Mr. Gorst and thoroughly enjoyed. Four well-attended Bird- 
Walks on the Saturdays of May were guided by Allen Cruickshank. 

The lecture of the year, ‘Birds and Conservation’ was delivered by Alden H. 
Hadley, Assistant to the President of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies. It was profusely illustrated with very beautiful slides, and the 
subject matter was full of vital interest and information. The high school 
students were invited to attend, and the lecture was held in the high school 
auditorium on the afternoon of May 20. The Club is very much indebted to 
Mr. Hadley for all that he did.—( Miss) Grace W. Briccs, Secretary. 


Federation of the Bird Clubs of New England.—We have the largest 
number of contributing members and affiliated clubs in our history. Our 
sphere of influence is rapidly increasing, and many inquiries have been re- 
ceived from people interested in the work, requesting information and advice. 
The Federation has taken title to forty additional acres of land lying in Ash- 
burnham, Mass., on the northwest slope of Mt. Watatic. The purchase price 
($2,000) has been raised through the efforts of ‘The Associated Committees 
for Wild Life Conservation.’ These acres adjoin the 1oo-acre tract which 
was purchased last year by the Federation and given to the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts for a Wild Life Sanctuary. We have contributed one-half 
of the purchase price of 107 acres adjoining the State Fish and Game Farm in 
Sandwich, and the Associated Committees has appropriated funds to buy the 
other half of this tract, which will be deeded to the Commonwealth as an 
extension to the present Fish and Game Farm and will be developed as a Wild 
Life Reservation. 

The Federation has continued to contribute financially to the Ruffed 
Grouse Investigation being conducted in New England. Warden McRae, at 
Woepecket Island, and Warden Patterson, at Tern Island, again served during 
the season, and their salaries were paid by the Federation. Both colonies of 
Terns have bred successfully, and that on the John B. Paine Sanctuary, at 
Chatham, Mass., has increased very materially. Banding operations were 
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carried on there last summer and a great deal was learned concerning the 
breeding habits of these birds. Warden McLeod, at the Heath Hen Reserva- 
tion, has carried on his active and vigilant work. A report will be issued on 
the results of the work to date after Dr. Gross visits the Reservation this 
spring. 

The Federation is acting in an advisory capacity for Robert S. Hale, who 
is developing a tract of land of 600 acres in Dover, in part for Sanctuary pur- 
poses. The Boy Scouts of America have been given the use of this large area 
by Mr. Hale, who is an ardent conservationist. A minor contribution has been 
made to help make possible suitable warden service at the Penikese Island 
Sanctuary during the past winter. The officers and Councilors of the Feder- 
ation have carefully followed proposed legislation at the State House, support- 
ing in committee bills of merit and opposing others that seemed objectionable. 
Several desirable bills will have to come up again at another session, but the 
publicity given them this year will aid us next season. All really bad bills 
were defeated in committee, and the proposed placing of the Departments of 
Conservation and Forestry under Agriculture was reported upon adversely 
by the Conservation Committee.—LAuRENCE B. FLETCHER, Secretary. 


Goshen College (Ind.) Audubon Society.—The Goshen College Audubon 
Society was organized during the month of March, 1927. All but a few of the 
24 charter members had little experience in bird-study so that much of the 
spring’s activities was identification, 118 species of birds being listed and their 
migrations recorded. In this connection the Society arranged a number of 
field-trips and early morning outings. One aim of the Society is to attract 
birds to the college campus. Nesting-shelves and a Martin colony-house 
were erected, and the old nesting-houses were repaired. Twenty-four nests 
were found on the 1o-acre campus, as follows: 11 Robin; 5 Chipping Sparrow; 
; House Wren; 2 Mourning Dove; 1 Baltimore Oriole; 1 Brown Thrasher; 1 
Purple Grackle. 

Regular meetings could not be fitted into an already crowded college 
schedule, but several meetings were held from time to time. These usually 
consisted of lectures illustrated by lantern slides. The Society was also in- 
strumental in procuring bird-books and magazines for the college library. 
lhe membership of a college society necessarily changes from year to year, so 
that our chief work must continue to be in arousing interest in bird-study 
among the student body and aiding its new members to become better ac- 
quainted with their feathered friends. Much credit must be given to Prof. 
>. W. Witmer, Head of the Department of Biological Sciences, for his able 
ind enthusiastic assistance—Howarp Y. MUSSELMAN, President. 


Halifax River (Fla.) Bird Club.—Our Club meets biweekly, on Saturday 
nights, through the winter season. A feature of our work is a field-trip each 
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Saturday morning. A considerable number of people, interested in bird-study, 
visit here in winter, and for them, these field experiences, led by one knowing 
the ground, are of special pleasure and value. The Saturday-evening pro- 


grams consisted of papers on local bird-life, contributed by members, and of 


motion pictures of bird-life. A total of seven reels was shown during the season. 
The annual banquet, March 19, was largely attended and proved to be highly 
successful. The speaker for the evening was Leon Dawson, who is now working 
on a book, ‘The Birds of Florida.’ 

The Club takes great pleasure in the fact that the City Commissioners, by 
ordinance, have made the city of Daytona Beach a Bird Sanctuary. Over 
an area of some 40 square miles, a person found guilty of disturbing the birds 
is subject to a fine of $100 or sixty days in jail. We have therefore a very con- 
siderable addition to the bird-reserve territory in Florida. The membership 
of the Club this past year was 70; the average attendance at the Saturday- 


evening programs was about 60.—R. J. LONGSTREET, Secretary. 


Hamilton (Ont.) Bird Protection Society.—Mr. FE. M.S. Dale, of London 
Ont., was at our March meeting and told us about the birds he had seen last 
summer while on a visit near Boston, Mass. Two of the lectures were illus- 
trated. In June, a Field-Day was held at Oaklands Park, when members of 
the Society were invited to take a box-lunch and spend an afternoon with the 
birds. Spring migration lists of the birds have been compiled, and at Christmas 
a Bird Census was taken. The cancellation stamp bearing the slogan ‘Protect 
the Birds and Help the Crops,’ was used again last spring on all outgoing 
mail, to advertise bird-conservation. 

For many years the Society has been working to have the Dundas Marsh 
set aside as a Bird Sanctuary. Just recently an order-in-council was passed 
making the marsh a Government Game Sanctuary. A new feature for ad- 
vertising bird-protection was started last spring, when our President broad- 
cast ‘News from Birdland’ every Saturday evening during migration. Letters 
of appreciation have been received from many outside districts and in the 
city, showing that a great interest is being taken in this new phase of the 
work.—J. ROLAND Brown, Secretary. 


Hartford (Conn.) Bird Study Club.—During the year we held nineteen 
regular evening meetings, four of which were open to the public for a nominal 
sum. The lectures were, ‘Bird-Hunting in a House-Car in Florida,’ by Wilbur 
F. Smith; ‘Birds and Animals of Alaska’ by William L. Finley; “The Recent 
Activities of the Federation of Bird Clubs of New England,’ by Laurence B. 
Fletcher; and ‘Adventures in Snaring Bird-Songs,’ by Charles Crawford Gorst. 

There were twenty-six regular field-trips, the attendance at which varied 
from 6 to 50. The annual census in May totaled 144 varieties, the outstanding 
being the Bartramian Sandpiper, the Pileated Woodpecker, Great Horned 
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Owl, and the Long-eared Owl. The Bird-Banding Committee reported band- 
ing the following: 1 Hairy Woodpecker, 5 Downy Woodpeckers, 18 Blue Jays, 
24 Grackles, 35 Purple Finches, 5 Tree Sparrows, 1 Chipping Sparrow, 15 
Juncos, 5 Song Sparrows, 1 Parula Warbler, 8 Catbirds, 7 White-breasted 
Nuthatches, 30 Chickadees, 2 Wood Thrushes, 2 Robins, 1 Bluebird; total, 
16 species. There were innumerable repeats with the following returns: 1 
Grackle, 2 Tree Sparrows, 1 Junco, 1 Blue Jay, 1 Song Sparrow, 1 Chickadee. 
The two Tree Sparrows that returned were banded together in April, 1926, 
and returned to the same station about January, 1927, which would seem to 
indicate that winter birds remain later in the North, and so are the first to 
return to us the next season. And it is also evident that these two birds re- 
mained together for two seasons at least. 

The winter trips were among the most delightful, as many used snowshoes, 
thus making trails for the rest. Four feeding-trays were placed in city parks 
and were kept generously furnished all winter. The one watched was fre- 
quented by Juncos, Chickadees, and Blue Jays.—(Dr.) Maupe W. Tay or, 


Secretary. 


Kellogg Chapter (Mansfield, Ohio).—Kellogg Chapter has completed 
three years’ work and has about 20 active members and a number of asso- 
ciate members. The meetings are held once a month in the homes of mem- 
bers or at the Woman’s Club House. As a society and personally, members 
actively cooperate with others for the prevention of the illegal killing of birds, 
and this year a number of cases were investigated and orders given. Also, the 
feeding of winter birds was encouraged through the schools and farmers’ 
organizations. An early morning hike and woods breakfast for all the members, 
such as was conducted last year, was planned for about the middle of May, 
but unusually cold and inclement weather during this period prevented the 
carrying out of plans. 

The July meeting was a picnic at one of our beautiful parks, and even the 
rain did not dampen the ardor of those present. One of the members has 
received unusual praise for a very clever original bird-story and another has 
received credit on college course for work done in ornithology. 


Los Angeles (Calif.) Audubon Society.—Our home territory, giving access 

to beach and mountain, to lake and river, to park and desert, furnishes a 
limitless field for bird-study and discovery. For several years our Society has 
been singularly fortunate in a ‘Trail-Trip’ leader, Mrs. C. H. Hall, who has 
personally investigated the spots where different birds are ‘wont to congre- 
‘and our monthly field-days offer notable sights to our members, while 

“ll groups of eager students search out the hiding-places of rare visitants. 
Th.- year the Mountain Plover, absent for several years, returned in large 
floc':s in plowed fields in our vicinity. Griffith Park sheltered some unusual 
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visitors. We studied a flock of Townsend’s Solitaires which remained for 
many weeks. The Blue Grosbeak, the Lazuli Bunting, and the Chat were 
equally friendly. Near the beaches we observed the Stilt, Avocet, Phalarope, 
and Egret, entering with them temporarily into Wonderland. Several ex- 
cursions were made to study our new resident, apparently the Cardinalis 
cardinalis, who sang and whistled near his nest with the same abandon as his 
Eastern relatives. Our members made tog field-trips and listed 192 species of 
land-birds and 106 species of water-birds. 

Our program meetings have also brought much of interest, including the 
planting of a live oak, dedicated to Mrs. C. H. Hall, in our charming Bird 
Sanctuary of Griffith Park. Notable were the lectures of Prof. Roland Ross 
on ‘Birds of Prey,’ and of L. E. Wyman on ‘Bird Wanderers,’ in view of the 
destructive armies of mice which invaded the San Joaquin Valley and the 
valiant work of birds in opposing them. A valuable innovation has been the 
editing and publication each month in the Clubwoman of an article by some 
member of our Society. Our publicity chairman, Mrs. Fargo, has thus intro- 
duced bird-notes ranging from South America and South Africa to our own 


Grand Canyon.—(Mrs.) EsteLLe D. Dyke, Corresponding Secretary. 


Massillon (Ohio) Burroughs Nature Club.—September 22 marks the 
fifteenth anniversary of our Club and the satisfaction of splendid growth 
under the efficient leadership of our President, Ella O. Shoemaker. It must 
be an ever-increasing pleasure to the charter members to note the development 
of the interest in bird- and plant-life which it has helped to extend to the 
community. For the past three winters we have presented in our largest 
theater, to overflowing houses, William and Irene Finley in their splendid 
motion-picture lectures. These lectures have done much to stimulate the 
interest of the children and adults in the preservation of wild life. 

The Club has posted the Audubon notices in parks, on street corners, and 
prominent places, reminding the children to help preserve the wild life by 
doing their part not to destroy it. In our programs for the year, many field- 
days are included for actual contact and observation. On these trips the 
greatest number of birds seen by any one member was 139. This includes 
23 water-birds, the unusual ones of this group in this locality being the Florida 
Gallinule and Little Blue Heron. Of the 29 Warblers seen, the Prairie and 
Black Hooded are unusual. This is the first year we have seen the Starling in 


our city.—( Mrs.) Harriet C. Hoiston, Secretary. 


Minneapolis (Minn.) Audubon Society.—The season of 1927, the twelfth 
year of the existence of the Minneapolis Audubon Society, has been one of our 
most interesting periods. We have made additions to our collection of over 
300 mounted specimens. From our exhibits we have loaned to libraries and 
kindergarten schools, skins, eggs, and mountings to inspire interest and aid 
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in nature-study. One of our largest center district stores made use of 31 of 
our mounted specimens in a display advertising window during the nesting 
season. On May 16, we held a general field-day for observation, the outlying 
sections of the city being divided into districts and an observer assigned to 
each territory, and in all, 119 species of birds were recorded. During our weekly 
walks in the spring migration season, 188 species were observed. 

In addition to our regular afternoon meetings, we have held three evening 
meetings. The University of Minnesota has furnished us various speakers, 
Dr. Thomas S. Roberts, addressing us on ‘The Rambles of a Bird-Lover’ and 
‘Distribution and Migratory Movements of the Duck Tribe,’ William Kilgore 
spoke on ‘Minnesota Birds, Past and Present’; and N. L. Huff, on ‘Wild Lands 
and Wild Life.’ Other interesting speakers and subjects were as follows: Mrs. 
Clara Kern Bayliss, ‘A Chat about Birds around Our Homes’; Mrs. C. F. 
Keyes, ‘Florida Birds’ and ‘Spring Birds of the Southwest.’ 

Mrs. Rollo H. Wells, one of our most faithful and active members, gave 
several talks to public school classes and women’s clubs, illustrating her 
subjects by stereopticon views and whistling bird-notes and songs. We have 
a membership of 75, including 8 life members and a few Juniors. During the 
year we have lost two of our most valuable members by death, Thomas Libby 
and Mrs. D. D. Webster, both of whom were Directors and Life Members of 
our Society. Mr. Libby donated many of the mounted specimens, skins, and 
eggs to our exhibit. Forty copies of Brrp-LoreE are read by our members.— 
(Mrs.) Eva N. Davis, Secretary. 


Missoula (Mont.) Bird Club.—The Club is a member of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, and has contributed to the Building-Fund. 
Copies of Brrp-Lore and of The Condor are placed in the circulating depart- 
ment of the City Library for the use of the public. Posters prepared by the 
National Association, warning hunters not to kill protected birds, have been 
obtained and displayed in Greenough Park and in Pattee Canyon. The ser- 
vices of Boy Scouts were secured in placing these posters. Letters were sent 
to our senators and representatives protesting against changing the boun- 
daries of Yellowstone Park. 

Most of the meetings have been held indoors, with very interesting pro- 
grams. On the evening of March 18, a public meeting was held in the high 
school auditorium. Special invitations were sent to the Boy Scouts, the Girl 
Reserves, the Montana Mountaineers, the high school biology classes, and 
several other organizations. This meeting was something of an experiment; 
however, the response was greater than was expected, for an audience of 
alout 500 was present. A series of slides of northwestern birds, prepared by 
the Oregon Audubon Society, was shown, six members giving talks on birds of 
special local interest. Much favorable comment has been received by the Club 
concerning this program.—(Miss) CAROLINE WELLS, Secretary. 
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Montclair (N. J.) Bird Club.—The Club has maintained its usual activi- 
ties with only one lecture to its credit, given at the annual meeting in April, 
by Donald T. Carter, a most interesting, illustrated talk. Members have 
answered appeals for leaders of field-trips, talked informally before women’s 
clubs, and made regular contributions to the Press, stimulating interest in birds 
and conservation; also giving information regarding planting and feeding- 
stations, beside carrying out a schedule of field-trips covering the spring mi- 
gration. One member has done excellent work in one of the schools, organiz- 
ing a Nature Club and often speaking before large and smaller groups. Several 
hikes were arranged for Juniors. 

A joint meeting with the Green Mountain Club was held in May. Since the 
organization of the Club, in April, 1920, a number of earnest students have 
developed, and these keep in constant touch with field-work, resulting in some 
interesting records. The exhibition of houses in connection with the annual 
Bird-House Contest was held in April at the Administration Building, and 
created much enthusiasm.—(Miss) Lucy N. Morris, Secretary. 


Nature Study Society of Rockford (Ills.).—From May 1, 1926, to May 
I, 1927, we held sixteen meetings, eleven outdoor and five indoor, with an 
average of 18 present out of a membership of 26. Two Hummingbirds from 
South America were presented to the Club and will be placed in the Mandeville 
Museum. The Society financed the placing of a cement bird-bath at the 
Children’s Home of Rockford, and one at the McFarland Children’s Home, 
and from all reports the children enjoy watching the many birds who visit 
the baths and therefore are learning many interesting things pertaining to 
bird-life—(Miss) FLorence P. Davey, Secretary. 


Neighborhood Nature Club of Westport (Conn.).—We held our regular 
meetings each month during the last year, and have had three speakers, one 
on ‘Gladiolus,’ one on ‘Early Spring Planting of Flower Gardens,’ and one 
giving an informal talk on her trip to Nicaragua. In May, our Club was 
saddened by the death of its President, Miss Laura Chapman, whom everyone 
loved. 

In August, the members went by auto to the Leo Miller Gladiolus Garden 
in Stratford. We generally have about 15 members at the meetings, out of 
a membership of 25.—(Mrs.) F. A. TAyLor, Secretary. 


Newark (N. J.) Bird Club.—Our work has been very gratifying this past 
year. The total membership is 159. All are endeavoring to live up to the 
Club pledges—‘Protection of wild birds, stimulation of bird-life, and the 
gradual establishment of bird sanctuaries.’ 

We hold two meetings each month, from October to June inclusive, one for 
business, the other for program, and the latter is open to the public. At the 
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program meetings we have been fortunate in having had noted speakers; 
among them being Miss Marshall Saunders, a well-known authoress-from 
Toronto, Canada; Alden H. Hadley and Bertram G. Bruestle, of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies; Prof. Oliver P. Medsger, of Arlington, ‘N2’J.; 
and Beecher S. Bowdish of the New Jersey Audubon Society. These lectiires 
were illustrated by lantern-slides, greatly adding to the interest of the oécasion 
and strengthening our knowledge of bird-life. 

Several hikes were taken by groups to points of interest and much informa- 
tion gained. Individual trips were also taken by many members. 

Our Ways and Means Committee plans card parties, social, musical and 
literary evenings to bring the members and friends together for a friendly time, 
resulting in increasing our finances and bringing in new members. 

Bird-houses have been donated to schools and other institutions, and many 
children have been made happy by these gifts. Bird-seed has been given to 
members for distribution, a certain sum having been set aside for that purpose. 
Calls from outside clubs for speakers were responded to with pleasure. 

We hope to do even better work this coming year than in the years that 
have passed, and are endeavoring to raise a fund for the erection of a per- 
manent bird-fountain and bath in some suitable place, as a memorial of the 
Club’s work. 

May I leave with you this thought, given to us by one of our speakers: 
“Give food and water to the birds, thus helping them to multiply and make 
the world safer for us against the noxious insects which they destroy so will- 
ingly. Truly they are our friends and helpers."’—(Mrs.) JAMEs P. CLEMENTS, 
Secretary. 


Pasadena (Calif.) Audubon Society.—We held seven program meetings 
during the fall and winter months, and closed the year with a picnic in a: 
charming natural park in the Arroyo Seco, where California Woodpeckers were 
lusy in the sycamore trees, making a great ado about it, and other bird-notes 
in the live oaks and the alders along the stream furnished an undercurrent of 
music to the human voices. In November, the Bird Sanctuary in Griffith Park 
was visited where, in this largest natural playground in the city of Los Angeles, 
acres of hills and canyons, tree-covered, form a haven for both home and 
visiting birds. February and April were banner months, each with two es-. 
pecially delightful outings to their credit. In February, the trail led to Verdugé 
Woodlands, which is a favorite nesting- and gathering-spot for birds, afd? 
Playa del Rey gave an opportunity for studying the sea- and shore-birds while: 
enjoying a day at the ocean. Pasadena’s famous Busch Gardens attracted the 


members a day in April, and in this month also the annual auto trip ‘through. 
M nt and Boquet Canyons not only added to our knowledge of birds but thrilled’ 


us with the riot of color and profusion of wild flowers abloom. An especially” 
inicresting and instructive feature introduced this year was a monthly‘ ten- 
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minute review of current bird literature by Roland Case Ross, our Society’s 
naturalist and writer, whose comments on the various publications were just 
enough to whet the appetite. 

Several programs stand out with particular interest. An evening devoted 
to the life of Audubon proved one of the most enjoyable of the year. “The 
Music of Nature,’ as interpreted by Dr. Lloyd Holmes Miller, biought a new 
understanding of how to listen to bird-songs and calls and the sounds pro- 
duced by the lesser creatures of nature. Report on the recent mice migration 
near Bakersfield, Calif., which attracted scientists from far and near, was 
given by Roland Case Ross, who had made careful observations and described 
the actions of the many birds attracted to the feast. ‘Wild Life on the Santa 
Barbara Channel Islands,’ described by Mr. Ross, also furnished a fascinating 
evening. The Society signed a petition to the State Legislature, asking for 
the return of the White Pelican to the protected list of birds, and holds a $25 
membership in the American Reforestation Association, believing that tree- 
conservation and bird-protection go hand in hand.—(Miss) Errre R. GAYLor, 
Recording Secretary. 


Princeton (N. J.) Nature Club.—During the past year the Club has con- 
tinued its regular activities, including woik under the various sections for 
bird- and tree-protection, care of wild flowers, advancement of amateur gar- 
dening, nature-study, excursions, and allied work. Among the activities, a 
canal-boat trip on the old Delaware and Raritan Canal, which flows near 
Princeton, was planned for members and friends. 

The principal feature of the year’s work has been the meetings, addressed 
by such prominent naturalists as William L. Finley and Howard Cleaves, 
and these have been well attended. There is also work at the public schools 
and the private educational institutions, as well as at the Princeton Public 
Library, where the splendid coéperation is largely due to the efforts of the 
librarian, Miss Agnes Miller, who is one of the Club officers and an indefati- 
gable worker for the cause in Princeton.—W. NorMAN PITTENGER, Secretary. 


Province of Quebec (Can.) Society for the Protection of Birds.—The 
Society celebrated the tenth anniversary of its formation in January of this 
year, having grown from a small organization of bird-lovers to a membership 
of 310 regular members and a Junior membership of about 16,000. During 
the year, illustrated lectures and talks were given by various members and by 
qualified lecturers, who dealt with different departments of ornithology and 
bird-protection. Customary field-trips have been organized and carried out 
during the year. In common with some other parts of Canada and the 
United States, an unusual visit from the Snowy Owl took place in November, 
and they were found in great numbers in and around Montreal. 

The Society is in good condition financially, and as an immediate outlet for 


:ber, 


t for 
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its energy, contemplates the establishment of one or more bird sanctuaries 
when proper locations are found. A considerable number of the members of 
this Society attended the annual meeting of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, held in Ottawa, in October, 1926, and were very much pleased with the 
program carried out.—W. S. Hart, Corresponding Secretary. 


Ridgewood (N. J.) Audubon Society.—Although the Society is small, it 
has achieved such a standing in the community that inquiries are made of it 
for all sorts of information concerning birds, and cases of troublesome cats, 
boys with guns, etc., are reported to the officers. By request, four bird-talks 
were given by members in the local schools during the year. Illustrative ma- 
terial, such as colored charts of various kinds, a migration map, model feeding- 
devices, even costumes and ‘scenery’ for a bird-play, after being used in the 
Society’s own meetings, made a popular loan collection for the schools. As a 
further incentive to personal work, prizes were offered to school children for 
reports made to the Society on work done in feeding winter birds. 

The Society held regular monthly meetings with instructive programs, a 
Christmas Census, and four spring trips. The subjects for the meetings, ‘Bird 
Migration,’ ‘Feeding Our Winter Birds,’ ‘Bird Coloration,’ ‘Local Sparrows 
and Finches,’ ‘Field Characters,’ ‘Warblers,’ were made as concrete as possible 
by the use of illustrative material put into the hands of the members. For 
example, in the study of ‘Bird Migration,’ illustrated charts of ‘Ridgewood 
Birds’ showing time of arrival and departure, and a map of the Western Hemis- 
phere, with tiny pictures of birds pasted on the sites of their winter homes, 
were used by the members in working out the migratory habits of assigned 
birds. An upright log with various types of feeding-devices and a short bird- 
play gave interest to a second meeting, while a large collection of bird-skins 
and mounted birds afforded material for several meetings.—( Mrs.) CAROLINE 
A. Dunnam, Secretary. 


St. Petersburg (Fla.) Audubon Society.—This Society has seen the frui- 
tion of its two-year campaign to obtain a state bird in the legalizing of the 
Mockingbird in that rdle at the 1927 session of the Florida Legislature. Never 
has there been a more popular law. The only objection came from a member 
who wished to substitute the Martin in honor of the Governor of Florida, but 
Governor Martin was satisfied with the choice and stated that he affixed his 
signature with more pleasure than to any other law. The concurrent resolution 
setting forth this songster’s claims was introduced, the third in number, by 
Senator John S. Taylor, present candidate for Governor, and it winged its 
way immediately to favor, then flitted buoyantly across to the House to the 
tune of ‘Listen to the Mockingbird,’ where Representative S. D. Harris, of 
Pineallas, secured the same concurrence. The Florida Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, at their annual meeting, wore badges of moss-green on which were 
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painted the new state bird, the Mocker, sitting on a branch of the blossoming 
orange tree, the orange blossom being the state flower legalized some time ago. 
Over 300,000 school children voted to crown the Mockingbird as the state 
bird previous to this act of Legislature. The work threugh a number of years 
has been sponsored by the St. Petersburg Audubon Society, and campaigned 
for through Junior Audubon classes and the Bird Departments of the Florida 
Federation of Women’s Clubs.—(Mrs.) KATHERINE B. Trppetts, President. 


San Diego (Calif.) Society of Natural History.—The activities of this 
Society, which maintains the Natural History Museum, Balboa Park, San 
Diego, are widely varied. In all departments its work is influenced by the fact 
that San Diego has not only a large resident population, but is also a popular 
tourist center. At least half of those who visit the Museum and take advantage 
of the Society’s public events are believed to be transients. They are exceed- 
ingly eager for information on the natural history of southern California, an 
opportunity for service of which we take the fullest advantage. ‘Thus, a system 
of personally conducted ‘nature walks’ and natural history excursions in 
chartered stages has been developed which has become a much-appreciated 
feature of San Diego winter life. Last season these trips were attended by 
2,631 persons. In the same period, natural history lectures at the Museum 
attracted an aggregate attendance of 12,050. Some of the exhibits in the 
museum are especially arranged for comparison with eastern conditions, 
thereby rendering them doubly intelligible to the tourist. 

Nature-study supervision in the San Diego County schools, which is a part 
of the regular activity of the San Diego Society of Natural History, was vigor- 


ously carried on during the past year. Formation of Junior Audubon Clubs, 


the ‘project’ system with the Society's certificate as an award, essay contests, 
personal visits by the Supervisor, literature regularly mailed to teachers, and 
deposit of specimens in the schools, are some of the methods successfully used 
in this work. The conservation note is constantly sounded in all the Society's 
operations, whether it be in labels on exhibits or in schoolroom contacts. 
During the past year the Society codperated in the erection of protective signs 
on Mission Bay, which, largely through its efforts, had previously been set 
aside as a bird sanctuary.—Joun W. SNYDER, Secretary. 


Saratoga (N. Y.) Bird and Nature Club.—Our Club meets monthly, with 
exception of July, August, and December. We have held two field meetings at 
the suburban residence of Mr. and Mrs. George Shackelford. Their beautiful 
garden, fine old trees, and extensive view make a fitting situation to attract 
the birds. Two illustrated lectures have been given by members: ‘Big Game 
Animals,’ personal experiences by Dr. G. Scott Towne; and ‘Side-lights on 
Creptozone History’ by John R. Ritchin, who is a student in geology; ‘Bird 
Migration,’ most ably treated, was given by our ex-President, Waldo L. Rich. 
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The following admirable papers were given by members through the year: 
‘The Utility of Trees,’ ‘Historical Tales of Flowers’ and a short sketch on John 
Burroughs. At our June meeting we heard of an unusual trip on the Anclote 
River, to Tarpon Springs, about 50 miles from St. Petersburg, Fla. On a launch 
en route, many alligators and turtles were seen, also He1ons and Egrets. 

The Club has presented five bird-houses to the city park, and $10 was 
contributed toward the trophy for the airplane carrier ‘Saratoga.’ A second 
contribution was sent to the Audubon Society for the Roosevelt Memorial 
Fountain.—{ Miss) CAROLINE C. WALBRIDGE, Secretary. 


Scranton (Pa.) Bird Club.—Under the leadership of its President, Mrs. 
Francis H. Coffin, the Club has completed another active year. Among the 
special features of the season’s program were the following: The Birds’ Christ- 
mas Tree festivity, which proved to be an inspiring sight as its program was 
delightfully carried out by a Junior Audubon group; a dinner at the Country 
Club, given in honor of George M. Sutton, Chief of the Educational Service of 
the Board of Game Commissioners of the State of Pennsylvania. Mr. Sutton’s 
address and the showing of his wonderful lantern-slides made this a memorable 
evening. The midwinter course, under Prof. R. N. Davis, was better attended 
than ever before. The entire series of programs was devoted to the study of 
Hawks and Owls. 


The early morning walks, during the spring migration period, were more 


uccessful than during the previous year in that a greater interest was shown 

and a greater number of birds observed. During the year, quarterly letters 
were written by the President, Mrs. Francis H. Coffin, and sent to the entire 
membership. These letters kept the members in close touch with all the 
activities of the Club and inspired all to constantly show a deeper interest in 
the subject of bird-protection. As a climax to a delightful year, the annual 
meeting was held, following a picnic supper, at the Boy Scout Camp at Goose 
Pond where, in the late afternoon, the Club had taken a bird-walk under the 
leadership of Mr. Sutton.—( Miss) ELEANOR P. Jones, Secretary. 


Seattle (Wash.) Audubon Society.—We have had a full year of active 
vork. Through our President, Miss Julia A. Shourek, who is also Supervisor 
Nature-Study in the Seattle public schools, thousands of children have 
card illustrated bird-talks. Miss Shourek also conducted a bird-study course 
thirty teachers, which was the equivalent of a University Extension Course. 
luch assistance in bird-study has been given to Boy Scouts and Camp Fire 
Girls. The Secretary-Treasurer has examined fourteen Scouts for the Bird- 
udy Merit Badge, given ten talks to Woman’s Clubs and Parent-Teacher’s 
(;roups, conducted a Junior Audubon Class of 130 children each week in one of 
e schools, and has given ten other talks in schools, six of which were outside 
attle. The Society distributed 1,500 leaflets and pamphlets. Numerous 
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articles were sent to local publications by different members; nine meetings 
have been held; fourteen field-trips taken for bird-study. The Corresponding 
Secretary, F. W. Cook, has donated valuable files of nature and bird magazines 
and some bird books to the Roosevelt High School library. The bird lantern- 
slides belonging to the Society are loaned constantly to the Seattle public 
schools. The Society has a membership of go. 

Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, National President of our organization, spent the 
week beginning September 5 in Seattle. He spoke before the Izaak Walton 
League, and was the speaker at the banquet of the Convention of the Western 
Association of Game Commissioners. On the evening of September 7, 35 
members of the Seattle Audubon Society entertained Dr. Pearson at an informal 
supper. It was our privilege and pleasure to have Dr. Pearson address us on 
that occasion. He spoke of the early organization of the Audubon movement 
and told of his experiences abroad in organizing the International Committee 
for Bird-Protection in many countries. We were very glad to meet the National 
President who has an eye on western problems. Dr. Pearson expressed concern 
over the Utah Duck situation, the Alaska Eagle slaughter, and the lost bird- 
preserve in the Klamath Lake region. All three problems he had recently 
investigated personally, and they are receiving his helpful thought and prac- 
tical assistance.—( Mrs.) C. N. Compton, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Stanton (Maine) Bird Club.—Sixty names have been added to our mem- 
bership list during the year. Our regular meetings, walks, outings, and visits 
to our Sanctuary, “Thorncrag,’ have made a very full year’s program. Satur- 
day morning ‘Breakfast-Walks’ for the Juniors were immensely popular. The 
Vesper Walks at 6.45 brought out many members who enjoy the sunset songs 
of the birds. Through the untiring efforts of our treasurer, Miss Miller, the 
Club was able to present Thornton Burgess to a large and appreciative audi- 
ence in City Hall in April. The January meeting, known as ‘Thorncrag Night,’ 
is devoted to our beloved Sanctuary. Papers, reports, and discussions as to its 
betterment form the program. A feature of this year’s meeting was a series of 
forty lantern slides of ‘Thorncrag’ and its visitors, made by one of our members. 
In October we had a jolly Harvest Moon Picnic Supper at Stanton Lodge, at 
‘Thorncrag.’ ‘Vacation Experiences’ followed the supper. On our Guest Night 
we invited the Boy Scouts of the two cities, and entertained them with a 
specially chosen program of moving pictures. Our annual meeting and ‘Get- 
Together’ Supper was held at the Audubon Grange Hall, where a delicious 
supper, served by the ladies of the Grange, was followed by a most inspirational 
meeting. One of our members, Rev. A. C. Salley, home on furlough from 
South America, gave us a fine talk on the birds of Sau Paulo, Brazil, illus- 
trated by many bird-skins from his collection. 

An innovation this summer was a series of Bird- and Garden-Walks at 
7 o'clock in the evening, when the gardens of members and friends were visited. 
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Our Lewiston librarian, Miss Annie L. Barr, does a great deal for us through 
the medium of books, pictures, and posters. The local papers generously give 
us much space for notices and reports of our activities. Several of our members 
have spoken before local clubs and organizations in the interests of bird con- 
servation.—(Mrs.) C. E. Norton, Secretary. 


Staten Island (N. Y.) Bird Club.—We have continued to hold our monthly 
walks on Staten Island, to maintain winter feeding-stations, and to furnish 
illustrated lectures on birds at headquarters in the public museum and in 
schools, churches, and clubs. Many birds, accidentally killed, are added to the 
collections in the museum. We prepared a notice of the city ordinance pro- 
hibiting the discharge of firearms, which, through the efforts of Miss K. S. 
Seaman, will in future be attached to hunting licenses issued on Staten Island. 
The annual meeting was held on May 25. It disclosed gifts from Mrs. Louis 
A. Dreyfus, Mrs. Emanuel Levi, and William T. Davis, hospitality extended 
by Mrs. Adolph A. Rottmann, Mrs. A. L. King, Mrs. A. Johnson, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank A. Rydstrom, and a membership of 254. The principal 
speaker was W. deW. Miller, who exhibited the several species of Hawks, de- 
scribing their characteristics and making a vigorous protest against their lack 
of protection. Howard H. Cleaves closed the meeting by imitations of the 
cries of three species. 

Mr. Davis, the President of the Club, spent three weeks in Virginia; Mr. 
Hoffmeyer, five months in Germany; Mr. Carol Stryker, Field Secretary, two 
months in the Western States; Miss Campell and Miss Trench, ten weeks in 
New Brunswick; and others shorter periods in various bird localities.—C. W. 
LENG, Secretary. 


Vassar Wake Robin Club (N. Y.).—Among Vassar’s students there are a 
score or more who are queer enough to like to get up before breakfast to walk 
for an hour on spring mornings to see the birds. On the first walks there is some 
difficulty in knowing a Crow from a Starling, but to the persevering the diff- 
erence is observed, and even the joys of the spring Warbler migration at its 
height are realized. Feeding-stations are kept up during the winter season at 
two places on the campus. 

We watched, one evening, the admirable slides of Dutchess County bird- 
life taken by Allen B. Frost, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Another high spot was 
an all-day hike through the ‘Slabsides’ country, where John Burroughs used 
to ramble. This day leaves memories of blue skys, apple-blossoms, lilacs, and 
Wilson’s Warblers. We like our little Club, and although we are not very 
scientific, we have a deal of pleasure from it.—(Miss) Mary S. Evans, 
President. 


Vigo County (Ind.) Bird Club.—A systematic study of the water-birds, 
begun over a year ago, was concluded in the closing indoor meeting of this 
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year. In addition to the assigned reports in each meeting, some time was given 
to an informal statement of bird-observations of the month. The Bird Club 
affiliated with the Izaak Walton League in order to secure better protection 
for the “Tow Path,’ a popular local bird resort. Working with the Nature 
Study Club, several fiuit-bearing trees were planted in the Bird Sanctuary in 
Deming Park. 

We also assisted the Nature Study Club in the production of ‘A Drink for 
Robin,’ a very clever bird drama written by our former president, Mrs. T. W. 
Moorehead. Within the year a dozen or more hikes for bird-observation were 
taken with small groups of enthusiastic school children, and examinations for 
Merit Badges in bird-study were given to a few Boy Scouts.—(Miss) SALLIE 
Dawson, President. 


Watkins Glen (N. Y.) Bird Club.—The Club has a membership of 70. 
We hold seven program meetings during the year. The first meeting in Sep- 
tember is a picnic and rally, held at our Lakeside Park. Our December meet- 
ing is in the evening, and except for a business session, is of the nature of a 
Christmas party. Several early morning walks are enjoyed in May. Most of 
our members feed and attract the birds. Our programs are about birds and 
their protection. At two meetings we include the study of wild flowers. Last 
fall we had the pleasure of a bird lecture by Edward Avis. This was largely 
attended and much enjoyed. The next morning he led the Club on a Bird- 
Walk. 

In March, we had another delightful lecture by Mrs. Pugsley, of Pittsford, 
N. Y., who talked on ‘Wild Gardens’ and ‘Birds.’ Mrs. Pugsley has an unusual 
wild garden. Our June picnic, this year, was held at the summer home of one 
of our members, at Kayutah Lake. Later in June, 27 members of the Club 
motored to Pittsford and visited Mrs. Pugsley’s garden in the forenoon and 
Highland Park, Rochester, in the afternoon. 

We have tried to arouse an interest in birds and their protection. For 
several years we conducted a Bird-House Contest in the public schools, and 
for three years have given prizes for essays on birds in the public schools of 
the county. We have had Dr. A. A. Allen give illustrated lectures in the high 
school several times, and they were enjoyed by young and old.—( Mrs.) 
CarRRIE L. Button, Secretary. 


West Chester (Pa.) Bird Club.—Active work of the Club continues 
throughout the entire year, and meetings are held biweekly from November 
to June. During the summer months, frequent field-trips become a part of 
the activities. Our specia! efforts in studying water-birds was new work for 
many of the members. The annual trip was taken to southern Delaware. 
During the two days of observation, 112 birds were listed. At one of our 
regular meetings, Norman Wood, of the State Game Commission, told of the 
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educational service his organization is rendering along the line of protecting 
birds. Motion pictures accompanied this lecture. At another meeting, Dr. 
John W. Harshberger told of bird- and animal-life on the Arizona desert, 
from which he had but recently returned. 

Charles J. Pennock gave a résumé of his ornithological work in Florida 
during the past winter. Superintendent and Mrs. W. L. Philips entertained 
the Club at their home with moving pictures and descriptions of the beauties 
of Yellowstone Park and Mount Rainier as observed by them. The Club has 
continued its work of leading the bird-study in the public schools. Pupils 
in the fifth and sixth grades were given prizes of nature-books for best and 
most original accounts of field-work. A series of questions to aid in the field- 
work was submitted to them by a committee of Club members. 

The Christmas Bird Census was made by several members. Others have 
posted the warning signs provided by the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, and it is thought these have accomplished much good. The Daily 
Local News continues to print full accounts of the Club meetings.—(Miss) 
LILIAN W. PIERCE, Secretary. 


Wyncote (Pa.) Bird Club.—During the year, progress has been made, 
resulting in larger membership and more interest in the meetings. The feeling 
is general in Wyncote and vicinity that birds are to be protected, and it is 
quite the thing to have them come to our gardens to feed, bathe, and nest. 
We have had good meetings nearly every month. One was addressed by 
Norman R. Wood, of the Pennsylvania Game Commission, illustrated by 
motion pictures of the Beaver and the Deer, and of the Commission’s work in 
conservation. Mr. Adolph Mueller, gave an interesting illustrated lecture on 
‘Planting to Beautify the Home Grounds.’ Our President, Mrs. Florence 
Griscom, showed new lantern slides from photographs taken in several bird 
sanctuaries, including ‘Briar Bush,’ her own home, and ‘Dunroamin,’ the estate 
of Thomas Mitten, of Philadelphia, where Mr. and Mrs. Griscom have charge 
of the work in conservation. Here they have made a perfect paradise for the 
birds and other beneficial wild life, and eternal vigilance, combined with many 
unique and original traps, have made it a decidedly undesirable stopping-place 
for all the enemies of our native birds. 

The Nature Club of Abington High School conducted one meeting. Papers 
on bird-life were read, and a quiz conducted afterward which showed that the 
points had been driven home. Herbert Mills showed lantern slides and moving 
pictures taken by himself on a bird-observation trip and at his home. We have 
' feeling that this youthful nature photographer may sometime make our Club 
famous. He and his father went as delegates from our Club to the unveiling 

| the Roosevelt Memorial Fountain at the Oyster Bay Sanctuary. One of 
ir most delightful meetings was when Miss Margaret L. Bodine showed 
lantern slides and remarkable moving pictures taken at her cottage at Asticou, 
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Maine, where she has made close friends with the birds and enticed them by 
the dozens to her porch. Without the moving pictures to prove it, one could 
hardly believe that wild birds would become so tame, alighting upon the hands, 
head, and shoulders of both Miss Bodine and her friend, Miss Lewis. She 
seems really to have invented a squirrel-proof feeder, which we saw in opera- 
tion, patronized by many Purple Finches. Miss Bodine’s Hummingbird 
pictures are exquisite. 

We find that the best way to educate is by visualization. The moving 
picture is making the problem of arranging programs for Bird Clubs easier all 
the time, and the more interest that can be aroused in photographing wild 
birds and animals and bringing the results to the meetings, the greater will be 
the enthusiasm for conservation.—(Miss) EstHer HEacock, Corresponding 


Secretary. 


Report of the Treasurer 


JOHN H. KOCH & COMPANY, Certified Public Accountants 
55 Liberty Street, New York 


Tue Avupit CoMMITTEE, October 21, 1927. 
National Association of Audubon Societies, Inc., 
1974 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: We have completed our customary examination of the books, 
accounts and records of the National Association of Audubon Societies, Inc., 
for the fiscal year ended October 19, 1927, and present herewith the following 
Exhibits: 

<xH1IBIT A—BALANCE SHEET AS AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS, OCTOBER 19, 1927. 

°<XHIBIT B—GENERAL FUND—INCOME AND EXPENSE STATEMENT. 

“XHIBIT C—INTERNATIONAL BirpD PROTECTION FUND—RECEIPTS AND DISBURSE- 
MENTS. 

“XHIBIT D—EGrREtT PRoTECTION FUuND—INCOME AND EXPENSE STATEMENT. 

“XHIBIT E—PERMANENT FUND OF 1922—RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 

<XHIBIT F—CHILDREN’s EDUCATIONAL FUND—INCOME AND EXPENSE STATEMENT. 

<“XHIBIT G—BvuILDING FUND—RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 

“xHIBIT H—Paut J. RAINEY FuND—RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 

‘XHIBIT I—Pavt J. RAINEY ENDOWMENT FuND—RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 

“XHIBIT J—ROosEVELT SANCTUARY FUND—RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 

EXHIBIT K—GAME REFUGE BILL FuND—INCOME AND EXPENSE STATEMENT. 

Exuisit L—STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 


All disbursements made from the various funds were verified by approved 
vouchers and the balances on deposit were substantiated by certificates 
received from the depositories. 


An examination was made of all mortgages and securities and they were 
found to be in order. Dr. Jonathan Dwight and Mr. Samuel T. Carter were 
in attendance at the safe deposit vaults at the time of the examination. Sub- 
mitting the foregoing, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN H. KOCH & COMPANY. 
Certified Public Accountants 
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National Association of Audubon Societies, Incorporated 
Balance Sheet as at Close of Business October 19, 1927 


Exhibit A ASSETS 


Cash on hand and in Banks (Exhibit L 
Investments: 
General Endowment Fund 
Bonds and Mortgages on Manhattan and Bronx 
Real Estate $581,950 00 
U. S. Government Obligations (Par $1,000 1,038 76 
Industrial Bonds (Par $22,000 
Foreign Bonds (Par $3,000) 
First Mortgage Notes and Industrial Bonds be 
queathed under Will of Anne T. Ash (Par $5,700". 


Vary Dutcher Memorial Fund 
Bonds and Mortgages on Manhattan and Bronx 
Real Estate 
Laura Norcross Marrs Fund 
Bonds and Mortgages on Manhattan and Bron 
Real Estate 
Permanent Fund of 1922 
Bonds and Mortgages on Manhattan and Bronx 
Real Estate 
Industrial Bonds (Par $10,000 


Roosevelt Sanctuary Endowment Fund 
Industrial Bonds (Par $1,000 
Cornelius A. Wood Endowment Fund 
Industrial Bonds (Par $5,000 
Building Fund 
Bonds and Mortgages on Manhattan and Bronx 
Real Estate 
Industrial Bonds (I 
Foreign Bonds (Par $7,000 


ar $5,000 


Paul J. Rainey Endowment Fund 
Bonds and Mortgages on Manhattan and Bronx 
Real Estate S111, 
Industrial Bonds (Par $35,000 34, 
Foreign Bonds (Par $10,000 


Reserve for Contingencies Invested 
Bonds and Mortgages on Manhattan and Bronx 
Real Estate 


Total Investments. . 949,302 


Forward ; Tr . $1,077,434 § 
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Brought forward $1,077,434 
Furniture and Office Equipment 
General Fund 
International Bird-Protection Fund 
Paul J. Rainey Fund 


Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund 
Paul J. Rainey Fund 


Purchased 
Bird Island—Orange Lake, Fla 


Suzzard Island, S. C 


Donated 
Paul J. Rainey Tract, Louisiana $10,210 


Roosevelt Sanctuary Tract, N. Y 5,000 


5760 20 
mcze Grou p—Roosevelt Sanctuary 
ventory—Color Process Plates (Nominal Value 

{udubon Bird Cards (Cost to date 


Prepaid Interest on Investment 


10,000 OO 


500 00 


5198 34 
126 85 


$1,117,368 46 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 


ral Endowment Fund 

Balance October 19, 1926 $593,808 74 
Received from Life Members 

Received in Gifts 

Sundry Bequests 

Sale of Brrp-Lor! 


23,005 00 


Balance October 10, 1027 
Vary Dutcher Memorial Fund 
ira Norcross Marrs Fund 
rmanent Fund of 1922 (Exhibit E 
evelt Sanctuary Endowment Fund 


$616,963 


Balance October 10, 1926 


Received in Gifts 


Balance October 19, 1027 
Cornelius A. Wood Endowment Fund 
Balance October 19, 1926 


Received 25 per cent of Income on Investment. .. 
Pe NINO DOOR iis ncicc sn ks shee uweden ceneeened 


Forward 
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Brought forward 
» pecia Fund 
International Bird Protection Fund (Exhibit C 
Egret Protection Fund (Exhibit D). . 
Children’s Educational Fund (Exhibit F 
Building Fund (Exhibit G 
Paul J. Rainey Fund (Exhibit H 
Paul J. Rainey Endowment Fund (Exhibit I 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund (Exhibit J 
Game Refuge Bill Fund (Exhibit K 
Roosevelt Memorial Fund 


ur plu 
Arising from donatiors of re alty 
lus—General Fund 
Balance October 19 


t for the ) ar ended October 19, 102 


Transfer of excess above $5,000 to the Building Fund 
Exhibit G 


INCOME AND EXPENSE STATEMENT General Fund 


Exhibit B INCOME 
Ven ee 


Birp-LorE Sub 
Supply Department 
Bird Books and Posters 
Bulletins 
Cabinets 600 
Charts 1,420 4 
Educational Leaflets 4.0390 
Field-glasses 3,200 
Slides 1,574 
15,139 96 


Total Income..... 
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EXPENSE 
larden’s Service 


Salaries. 


and Reservation 
ducational Effort 
Supply De parimen 
Purchase 
Bird Books 
Cabinets 
Charts 
Educational Le: 
Field-glasses 


Slides 


Tol 
y ipply De pa 


Total ¢ 
Birp-Lort 


$14,610 
7:0905 
Ilectros, Half-tones, Prints, and Negatives 66 
\dministrative Expense 13,407 
Birp-LoreE—extra pages—Annual Report 434 
Field Agents’ Salaries and Expenses 220 
Colored Plates in Brrp-Lort Sgo 
Game-protection 
Library 
Printing—Olfice and Field Agents’ 
Drawings 
Contribution to National Conference on Outdoor Re« 
reation 
Contributions for work in schools of Florida 
Contribution to Ridgeway Memorial 
Exhibit | 
Campaigning against Bird Bounties 
Expense 
Annual Meeting Ex 
\uditing 


xpense 


pense 


Cartage and Express 
Klectric Light 

E:nvelopes and Supplies 
Exchange Charge on Checks 
Insurance 

Legal Services 
Multigraphing 

Office Assistants 

Otlice Rent 

Postage 

Publicity and Propaganda 
\ddressographing Plates 
lelephone and Telegrams 


Miscellaneous 


Total Expense 


Profit for Year Carried to Surplus (Exhibit A).... 


47,132 16 
$04,651 65 


$4,110 47 
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INTERNATIONAL BIRD PROTECTION FUND 
Exhibit C RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Balance unex pended October 19, 1926 
RECEIPTS 


Contributions 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Printing and Distributing Bulletins 
Advanced for Printing and Distributing Bulletins in French 
\dvanced for Printing and Distributing Bulletins in German 


Receipts to date 


I cpenses to date 
for Purposes of Fund (Exhibit A 


Purchases of Furniture 
Cash Unexpended 


EGRET PROTECTION FUND 


Exhibit D INCOME AND EXPENSE STATEMENT 


Balance unexpended October 19, 1926 
INCOME 


Contributions 


EXPENS! 


Egret Wardens’ Salaries and Expenses. 


Balance, unexpended, October 19, 1927 (Exhibit A) 


$o45 18 
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Exhibit E PERMANENT FUND OF 1922 


r (1) The education of the general public in the knowledge and value of useful and beau- 


tiful and interesting forms of wild life. 
The actual protection and perpetuation of such forms of wild life on suitable breeding 


and other reservations. 
3) Protecting and maintaining adequate protection for such forms of wild life in all parts 
of the Western Hemisphere. 


} For any one ol these purposes. 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


10 1920 
CEIPTS: 
Income from Investment 
Interest on Mortgages, Manhattan and Bronx Real Estate $10,859 44 
Interest on U. S. Government and Industrial Corporation Bonds 


Vet Decrease in Investment 


Decrease in Investments $90,510 93 


2,500 OO 
88,010 


Increase in Investments 


$09,799 
DISBURSEMENTS 
lransfer of Income Received to Children’s Educational Fund 
Exhibit F 
Loss on redemption of U.S. Treasury 434 Notes matured 10 93 


$11,418 81 


vested Balance, October 19, 1927 


Donor’s Gift 
Net Increase 


Total (Exhibit A 
Invested (Exhibit . 


Balance uninve 
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CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL FUND 
Exhibit F INCOME AND EXPENSE STATEMENT 
Balance, unex pended tober 
INCOMI 


IQ, 1920 


Contributions $22,900 
Junior Members’ Fees 35.1904 
Part Income from Dommerich Fund 
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rransfer of Income from Permanent Fund of 19 Exhibit E 


nistration Expense 
ORE to Junior Clubs 
Buttons to Junior Clubs 
red Plates in Birp-Lort 


ind | (pressape 


fice Supplies 
Postage on Circulars and Lit« 
Printed Circulars to Teachers 
Printed | nvelopes 
Printed Leaflet Units for Junior Members 
Reports and Publicity 
for Junior Members 
and Clerical Worl 
ol Course 


BUILDING FUND 
Exhibit G RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


IQ, 1020 


itions 
from Investments 
m Bank Balance 


f Surplus from General Fund (Exhibit A 


NI 
in Investments 
October 19, 1927 
Receipts to date (Exhibit A 
Investments (Exhibit A 
Uni 


Exhibit H 


Tr 
Ri 
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PAUL J. RAINEY FUND 


} 


ance, Une ended, October 10, 1920 


/ 


insfer of Imprest Cash Fund, Abbeville, La., to Ge neral Cash 


CEIPTS 


Contributions 
Rentals of Sanctuary 


Interest on Bank Balances 


ansfer of Income from Paul J. Rainey Endowment Fund (Exhibit I 


BURSEMEN 

Salaries and Expenses of Superintendent and Assistants 
Duck-food 

Legal Services 

Gasoline for Patrol Boats 
Insurance and Taxes 

Material and Labor 

Repairs and Improve ments on Boats 
Inspection of Sanctuary 
Miscellaneous Purchases 

Building Boat-House 

Surveying of Prope t\ 

Purchase of Camps 


Refund of 19 Sanctuary Rentals 


Purchase of Furniture and Equipment $7 
Purchase of Boats = 85 
Purchase of Gasoline Engine 4590 


xpended 9.988 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Q5 


$9,905 


134 
$55,585 
38,485 
$17.100 


88 


$16,770 96 
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PAUL J. RAINEY ENDOWMENT FUND 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Exhibit I 


INCOME 
Donor’s Gift to Endowment Fund $156,786 22 


Interest on Industrial Bonds 222 92 


Interest on Bank Balance 


Less: Income transferred to Paul J. Rainey Fund (Exhibit H 513 21 
Balance of Fund (Exhibit A $156,786 22 
INVESTMENTS 
Mortgages on Manhattan and Bronx Real Estate $111,000 00 


Industrial Bonds 44,417 50 


Uninvested Balance, October 19, 1927 $1,368 72 


$79 


Prepaid Interest on Investments 


Cash, uninvested 1,280 . 


ROOSEVELT SANCTUARY FUND 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Exhibit J 


Balance, unex pended, October 19, 1926 $171 51 

RECEIPTS— 
Contributions 
Transfer from Roosevelt Endowment Fund Income 50 00 


$2,008 25 


Transfer Balance Unexpended from Roosevelt Memorial Fund 3.515 OL 


Disst RSEMENTS 


Rent of Audubon House $120 00 
Salary and Expense of Agent and Assistant in Chargi $492 13 
House and Grounds Improvements and Repairs 1,848 40 
Unveiling Monument Expenses 730 SI 
Miscellaneous Purchases and Expenses in Connection with Sanctuary. $51 02 


Balance, unex pe nded, October 19, 1927 


Receipts to date $20,219 43 
Expenses to date 190,050 12 

Balance available for Purposes of Fund (Exhibit A $263 31 
Purchases of Furniture and Fixtures $170 00 


Cash unexpended 
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GAME REFUGE BILL FUND 


Exhibit K INCOME AND EXPENSE STATEMENT 
Balance, unex pended, October 19, 1926 $1,910 75 
INCOME 


Contributions 44 00 


$1,954 75 


I;XPENSES 


Traveling Expenses of Workers $992 33 
Printing and Publicity 18 83 
1,011 16 
Balance, unex pended, October 19, 1927 (Exhibit A $043 59 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Exhibit L 


Cash Balance, October 10, 1920 $79,801 54 


RECEIPTS 


General Fund Income $08,762 12 
International Bird Protection Fund 1,227 00 
Kgret Protection Fund 2,026 50 
Permanent Fund of 19 11,418 81 
Children’s Educational Fund 38,703 60 
Building Fund 5,453 00 
Paul J. Rainey Fund 2,774 39 
Paul J. Rainey Endowment Fund 157,209 43 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund 4,048 25 
Game Refuge Bill Fund 44 00 
General Endowment Fund 23,005 00 
Cornelius A. Wood Endowment Fund 62 50 
Laura Norcross Marrs Fund 25,000 00 
: Roosevelt Sanctuary Endowment Fund 79 00 
Total Income for year 380,054 60 


1dd: Prepaid Interest Collected 
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Fund 


onal Parks Defense 


ient 


\udubon Societies 


New York City 


We have examined report submitted by John H. Koch & Com- 
pany, certified public accountants, of the National Association of Audubon 


sociell ar ended October 19, 1927. The accounts show balance 
/ 

sheets of October 10, 1927, and income and expense account for the year end- 

ing the same dat 


Vouchers and paid checks have been examined by them in 
connectiol with 


all disbursements, and also the securities in the Safe Deposit 


Company Yours very truly, 


F. A. LUCAS 
ROBERT CUSHMAN MURPHY 


tudiling Committee 


